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Editorials 


SALU-  When  it  speaks  of  maturity,  experience,  and 

TATION  achievement,  age  is  honorable.  With  this  issue 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  becomes  a  centenarian  under 
the  one  sustained  cognomen  which  it  bears.  However,  if  the 
history  of  those  magazines  which  were  merged  into  it  at  the 
beginning  were  included,  its  present  age  would  be  extended 
back  an  additional  twenty-five  years.  But  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
enjoys  an  even  greater  distinction  than  that  it  is  the  oldest 
among  theological  journals,  namely,  that  it  has  continued  to 
the  present  hour  as  it  began,  not  only  an  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentation  of  scholastic  dignity,  but  an  undeviating  voice  in 
behalf  of  conservative  Biblical  interpretation.  As  the  fas¬ 
cinating  history  and  chart  presented  in  this  issue  will  show, 
many  magazines  of  note  and  of  extended  influence  in  their 
own  day  have  been  merged  into  this  one  ever-widening  stream 
of  vital  Biblical  truth.  It  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many 
contemporary  periodicals.  The  stress  of  rationalistic  forces, 
which  has  had  its  effect  on  religious  literature,  has  not  cast 
its  blight  at  any  time  upon  the  witness  which  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  has  borne,  and  as  liberal  theology  has  increased,  this 
unique  journal  has  more  and  more  assumed  the  defense  of 
that  which  is  confessedly  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Today  this  magazine  is  as  a  voice  lifted  in 
defense  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  presents  that 
interpretation  of  it  which  alone  unlocks  its  richest  treasures. 
Expository  messages,  whether  from  pulpit  or  pen,  can  be 
maintained  only  when  the  true  system  of  interpretation  is 
held.  Wholly  sympathetic  to  the  conception  of  God^s  re¬ 
vealed  truth.  Bibliotheca  Sacra*s  editorial  staff  is  able  to 
present  with  little  strain  the  constant  flow  of  exegetical  stud¬ 
ies,  doctrinal  analysis,  and  expository  articles  which  char¬ 
acterize  this  journal  today.  Because  of  the  ever-widening, 
deepening,  and  inexhaustible  stream  which  the  right  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  affords,  it  is  probable  that  as  its 
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financial  support  increases  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  increase  the 
number  of  its  pages  and  thus  increase  its  value. 

All  esteem  and  homage  be  to  the  six  honored  editors  who 
have  directed  the  magazine  in  its  century  of  worthy  service. 
With  just  pride  their  pictures  are  presented  in  this  Centen¬ 
nial  issue  with  an  extended  reference  to  the  imposing  work 
they  have  done.  The  editor  of  any  journal  not  only  does 
much  to  speed  the  arrow  on  its  course,  but  he,  in  a  large 
measure,,  determines  the  direction  it  shall  pursue.  To  con¬ 
gratulate  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  its  centennial  of  unbroken, 
faithful  witness  to  God  and  His  Word  is  to  congratulate  the 
men  who,  one  by  one  as  editors,  have  determined  its  trend 
and  its  character.  The  high  standards  of  scholarship  which 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  sustained  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  quoted  in  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  than  any  other  magazine  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

The  present  editorial  staff  recognizes  the  surpassing 
heritage  of  this  great  journal.  Its  future  must  be  a  worthy 
continuation  of  its  past.  With  humble  dependence  upon  the 
God  who  has  made  Bibliotheca  Sacra  what  it  has  been  and 
what  it  is,  we  face  the  second  century. 

^  ^  ^ 

PURPOSE  While  the  editorial  staff  propose  to  continue  a 
general  discussion  through  varied  articles  as  has 
characterized  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  the  past  years,  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  past  two  years  has  entered  a  new  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  field,  namely,  the  providing  of  connected  courses  of 
constructive  reading  in  the  lines  which  are  peculiar  and 
germane  to  the  service  committed  to  the  preacher  and  Bible 
teacher.  These  courses  include  studies  in  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,  exegetical  studies  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  articles  which  expound  the  Sacred  Text  and  which  enter 
the  wide  field  of  Sacred  Theology.  Ministers  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  seminary  course  cannot  afford  to  falter  in  daily 
study,  and  ministers  who  have  not  completed  theological 
studies  are  under  greater  obligation  to  overcome  every  de- 
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ficiency.  For  the  larger  benefit  of  a  great  number  of  sincere 
preachers  and  teachers  who  would  be  advantaged  by  these 
courses  of  reading,  we  seek  wide  cooperation  in  bringing 
these  studies  to  their  attention. 

The  standard  size  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  128  pages.  The 
present  issue  is  enlarged  with  some  unusual  features  added 
and  other  regular  features  omitted,  and  this  in  recognition  of 
the  centennial  which  we  celebrate.  Here,  too,  a  genuine 
word  of  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Centennial  Committee — John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D.,  Arnold 
Douglas  Ehlert,  Th.M.,  and  Lewis  Harry  Humphrey,  Th.M. — 
who  have  given  much  time  and  care  not  only  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  issue  but  to  the  entire  effort  by  which  this  cen¬ 
tennial  year  may  be  observed  adequately  both  in  Dallas  and 
throughout  the  literary  world. 


^  ^ 

AUTHORS  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Literary  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  and  his  Associate,  the  editorial 
staff  discharges  its  high  responsibility.  This  staff  is  made 
up  of  the  resident  faculty  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
and,  as  the  journal  is  departmentalized  to  the  end  that  all 
important  features  of  complete  ministerial  discipline  may  be 
presented  in  seriatim  contributions,  each  professor  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  in  these  columns  the  general  subjects 
which  he  teaches  in  the  classroom.  Though  often  urged  to 
do  so,  it  is  no  intention  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  to 
offer  courses  by  correspondence.  The  present  provision  in 
the  form  of  connected  studies  in  all  major  departments  of 
theological  training  it  is  believed  best  serves  this  so  important 
objective. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  get  acquainted  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  our  faculty  through  this  issue  because  almost  every 
member  has  made  a  vital  contribution.  This  Centennial  issue 
is  exceptional  and  the  departmental  feature  which  character¬ 
izes  the  regular  edition  has  been  abandoned  in  this  number  to 
some  extent. 
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In  addition  to  the  contributions  by  the  regular  staff,  three 
notable  articles  are  included  in  this  issue.  The  writers  are 
Henry  A.  Ironside,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Pastor  of  The  Moody 
Church,  Chicago,  Carl  Armerding,  D.D.,  of  the  Extension 
Staff  of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute,  and  Wilbur  M.  Smith, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  and  Editor  of 
Pelouhefs  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday  School  lessons. 
Both  Dr.  Ironside  and  Dr.  Armerding  are  regular  lecturers 
on  Bible  Exposition  in  this  Seminary. 

The  issues  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  the  remainder  of  1943, 
though  resuming  the  educational  character,  will  continue  the 
centennial  feature  with  special  recognition  given  as  far  as 
space  allows  to  the  congratulations  and  felicitations  that  may 
be  extended  from  other  journals  and  individuals.  An  extra 
supply  of  the  Centennial  issue  is  printed  and  those  subscrib¬ 
ing  may  well  begin  with  this  issue. 


^  ^  ^ 


DR.  C.  I.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  moment  to  hundreds 
SCOFIELD  of  thousands  that  the  year  1943  is  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  birth  of  one  of  America’s  most 
worthy  and  effective  Bible  teachers — Dr.  Cyrus  Ingerson 
Scofield.  The  whole  editorial  staff  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  unite 
in  doing  honor  to  this  servant  of  God  whose  life  and  ministry 
grows  more  notable  as  time  lends  it  added  perspective.  Three 
major  achievements  in  addition  to  his  untiring  oral  teaching 
and  preaching  ministry  are  accredited  to  him — ^the  founding 
of  the  Central  American  Mission,  the  authorship  of  the  in¬ 
comparably  Comprehensive  Correspondence  Course  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  preparation  and  editing  of  the 
notes  of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  which  has  now  sold 
beyond  a  million  copies  and  has  been  deemed  by  many  schol¬ 
ars  to  be  God’s  gift  to  His  Church  in  her  last  days.  A  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reference  Bible  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Gaebelein  at  the  request  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute.  It  was 
the  editor’s  privilege  to  contribute  the  following  to  the  volume 
And  In  Samaria,  written  by  Miss  Mildred  W.  Spain,  which  is 
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a  valuable  history  of  the  Central  American  Mission,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Dallas: 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Scofield  intimately  for 
twenty-two  years  as  a  son  may  know  a  father  and  as  those 
are  related  who  are  associated  in  work.  My  candid  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  Christians  of  his  gen¬ 
eration,  a  man  who  was  free  from  all  forms  of  cant,  un¬ 
reality,  and  pious  pose.  He  knew  God  with  an  intimacy  that 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed  and  this  intimacy  led  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  God  and  the  freedom  which  enjoyment  begets.  Legal¬ 
ism  is  ruled  out  when  one  lives  in  the  immediate  fellowship 
of  God.  What  pleases  God  becomes  the  dominating  motive 
and  all  rules  and  measurements  are  forgotten  in  the  power  of 
companionship  which  determines  every  aspect  of  daily  life. 
Dr.  Scofield  caught  the  missionary  passion,  not  as  a  duty  or 
as  a  hireling,  but  directly  from  the  heart  of  God.  It  will  not 
be  overlooked  that  he  was  God's  man  for  the  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  that  he  saw  the  appalling  need  of  the  Central 
American  field  but  it  will  also  be  remembered  that  his  heart 
turned  to  the  field  because  his  Father's  heart  had  turned 
in  that  direction.  From  that  moment  on  he  manifested  the 
passion  of  the  heart  of  God  for  needy  Central  America.  Life 
for  Dr.  Scofield  was  a  reality.  Though  he  responded  to  poetry 
and  art  with  a  most  unusual  S3nnpathy,  he  was  himself  no 
mere  dreamer.  The  ability  to  actualize  everything  into  its 
full  measure  of  importance  or  to  see  it  as  unimportant,  as  the 
case  might  be,  was  refiected  in  all  that  he  did,  but  especially 
in  his  understanding  and  evaluation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  Many  times  I  heard  him  in  prayer,  when  but  two  of 
us  were  present,  request  of  God  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
hold  truth  in  its  right  proportions;  and  that  prayer  was  an¬ 
swered  in  his  life  in  a  wonderful  way.  His  legal  training 
entered  much  into  his  ability  to  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  a 
problem  and  to  see  what  was  vital  in  it.  These  natural  char¬ 
acteristics  were  invaluable  in  his  great  work  as  an  analyzer, 
a  teacher  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  refiected  in  his  remark¬ 
able  power  of  condensation  which  appears  in  every  sentence 
he  wrote.  His  clear  mind  and  direct  approach  to  things  was 
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revealed  in  his  conversion  and  early  Christian  work.  His 
residence  was  in  St.  Louis  and  he  had  gained  that  degree  of 
proficiency  in  his  profession  which  secured  his  appointment 
as  staters  attorney  for  Missouri  for  two  terms.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-six  he  became  a  Christian  and  this  step  was  taken 
under  characteristic  circumstances.  Mr.  Thomas  McPheeters, 
a  Christian  business  man  of  St.  Louis,  called  on  Scofield  one 
afternoon  on  a  legal  matter.  Scofield  was  alone  in  the  office. 
After  the  errand  was  completed  McPheeters  asked  Scofield 
why  he  was  not  a  Christian.  To  this  Scofield  replied:  Tor 
one  reason  and  only  one;  no  one  ever  asked  me  to  be.’  It 
was  then  that  he  accepted  Christ  and  put  himself  under  the 
personal  teaching  of  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes,  Pastor  of  the 
then  Washington  and  Compton  Avenues  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  the  Brookes  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  of  St. 
Louis.  During  three  years  of  study  under  Dr.  Brookes — 
America’s  greatest  Bible  teacher  of  that  generation — Scofield 
conducted  a  mission  for  railroad  men  and  mechanics  in  East 
St.  Louis.  It  was  from  that  service  that  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1882,  now 
the  Scofield  Memorial  Church,  which  he  served  for  many 
years  and  saw  it  grow  from  a  very  small  membership  to  be 
in  that  day  one  of  the  largest  and  most  vital  churches  in 
Texas.  Dr.  Scofield  was  Pastor  of  the  East  Northfield  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  of  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  from  1895 
to  1902,  when  he  returned  to  the  Dallas  pastorate  for  two 
years  before  he  resigned  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  editing  of 
the  notes  of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible.  From  then  on  to 
his  death  in  1921,  he  devoted  his  strength  to  writing  and  public 
teaching.  When  he  was  saved  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  Bible;  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-eight  he  was  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Bible  exposition.  Dr.  Scofield  knew  his  strength 
and  recognized  his  attainments,  but  he  was  always  humble  to 
a  marked  degree.  He  lived  always  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  and  that  is  a  certain  cure  for  human  pride.  He  never 
had  to  try  to  be  great.  When  acting  naturally  he  was  great.” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
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CENTENNIAL  Ten  years  ago,  when  Dallas  Theological 
NUMBER  Seminary  began  editing  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

articles  were  at  once  published  which  set 
forth  the  distinctive  theology  which  this  journal  would  pro¬ 
mote  and  defend.  The  keynote  article  in  the  January,  1934 
issue — ^the  first  to  be  edited  by  Dallas — came  from  the  pen 
of  the  present  editor,  who  has  been  the  Seminary  president 
and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  since 
the  institution  was  founded,  nearly  two  decades  ago.  Dr. 
Chafer’s  contribution.  Unabridged  Systematic  Theology,  had 
for  its  sequel  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  the  quarterly.  Evils 
Resulting  from  an  Abridged  Systematic  Theology.  All  subse¬ 
quent  issues  have  but  continued  this  emphasis  upon  “the  whole 
counsel  of  God,”  with  no  conscious  omission  or  undue  em¬ 
phasis  upon  any  portion  of  the  inspired  Revelation,  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  the  Centennial  Number 
should  maintain  the  same  broad  perspective.  First  among 
the  seven  features  of  truth  which  the  April,  1934  Number 
discussed  as  primary  aspects  of  doctrine  being  neglected  or 
slighted  today  was  the  Divine  Program  of  the  Ages.  To  this 
particular  feature  the  Anniversary  Issue  has  been  dedicated, 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  because  of  the  forward  look  which 
the  opening  of  a  new  century  naturally  prompts.  Such  an 
eschatological  note  may  not  be  struck  again  for  some  time, 
but  it  seemed  the  most  appropriate  thing  now.  Space  for¬ 
bids  inclusion  of  the  regular  department  of  Book  Reviews  in 
this  issue.  Along  with  the  exegetical  articles  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  however,  the  review  department  will  be  resumed 
with  the  next  number. 


John  Henry  Bennetch. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

Today  a  turmoil  surrounds  the  reader.  Newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertising,  propaganda  of  the  printed  variety,  magazines,  and 
books  vie  with  one  another  for  his  attention.  Most  of  this 
vast  amount  of  printing,  however,  can  lay  no  claim  to  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  time-honored  publication  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  then,  because  the  oldest  theological  quar¬ 
terly  in  America  (it  may  be,  in  the  world)  will  come  to  the 
fore,  this  year,  upon  attaining  to  one  hundred  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  (publication.  And  since  it  has  become  unusual  for 
periodicals  to  be  maintained  through  many  years,  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  to  follow  may  not  come  amiss  at  this  time. 

EDITORS  AND  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Edward  Robinson  was  the  founder  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
Philip  Schaff  relates  the  circumstances  which  led  Robinson 
to  begin  a  quarterly  wherein  the  fruits  of  his  notable  research 
could  be  preserved.  “In  1837  he  was  called  to  be  professor 
of  biblical  literature  in  the  (Presbjrterian)  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  accepted,  on  condition  that 
he  be  permitted  first  to  spend  some  years  (at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense)  in  studying  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
spot.  Permission  being  given,  he  sailed  July  17,  1837,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  an  accomplished  Arabic 
scholar,  and  faithful  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
Syria,  thoroughly  explored  all  the  important  places  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria.  In  October,  1838,  he  returned  to  Berlin;  and 
there  for  two  years  he  worked  upon  his  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraea.  This  truly 
great  work,  which  at  once  established  the  author’s  reputation 
as  a  geographer  and  biblical  student  of  the  first  rank,  ap¬ 
peared  simultaneously  in  London,  Boston,  and  in  a  German 
translation  carefully  revised  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  carried 
through  the  press  in  Halle  by  Professor  Rodiger,  1841,  3  vols. 
In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  he  received  in  1842 
the  Patron’s  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
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of  London  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
Halle,  while  in  1844  Yale  College  gave  him  that  of  LL.D.”* 

Prof.  Robinson  edited  but  three  numbers  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra — the  only  issues  to  appear  in  1843,  when  the  magazine 
started.  Further  research  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger¬ 
man  hindered  him  from  continuing  as  editor-in-chief.  Rather 
than  remain  the  editor  and  neglect  his  responsibility  in  the 
least,  Robinson  decided  to  hand  the  work  over  to  another. 
Forthwith,  however,  the  new  editor  named  Dr.  Robinson  his 
honored  associate  and  made  it  possible  for  the  founder  to 
serve  Bibliotheca  Sacra  almost  fifteen  more  years,  until  near 
the  close  of  life. 

Bela  Bates  Edwards  became  the  second  editor  in  the 
magazine’s  history.  1844,  when  Bibliotheca  Sacra  left  New 
York  for  New  England,  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  two, 
Robinson  and  Edwards,  had  exchanged  editorial  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Ten  years  before  this  they  made  a  similar  transfer. 
After  founding  The  Biblical  Repository  and  editing  it  for 
only  four  years,  Robinson  had  given  the  work  over  to  Ed¬ 
wards.  Besides,  chief  care  over  The  American  Quarterly 
Register,  official  organ  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
was  assigned  to  the  latter  between  the  years,  1828  and  1842. 
Then  in  1833  Edwards  had  proceeded  to  start  his  own  maga¬ 
zine,  which  he  .named  The  American  Quarterly  Observer, 
This  was  merged  with  The  Biblical  Repository  when  Robin¬ 
son  surrendered  the  editorship  to  his  friend.  “For  twenty- 
three  years  he  [Edwards]  was  employed  in  superintending 
periodical  literature,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  several  as¬ 
sociates,  has  left  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monuments 
of  his  enterprise  and  industry.”*  All  that  was  accomplished 
in  a  life  which  spanned  not  quite  fifty  years,  the  last  fifteen 
of  which  were  spent  teaching  in  Andover  Seminary.  Few 
editors  have  a  record  to  equal  this. 

Edwards  Amasa  Park  was  co-editor  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  begun  with  B.  B.  Edwards  but  lasting  only  eight 
years  because  of  the  latter’s  early  death.  As  much  as  fifty- 

^Schaff  Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2055. 
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six  years  he  devoted  to  the  quarterly,  first  as  assistant  editor, 
then  editor-in-chief,  and  finally  associate.  While  aiding  Ed¬ 
wards,  E.  A.  Park  was  likewise  a  colleague  on  the  Andover 
faculty.  Until  1884,  when  Park  surrendered  the  chief  editor¬ 
ship,  Andover  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  seminary 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  while  Park  himself  made 
the  so-called  New  England  Theology  taught  there  the  domi¬ 
nant  thought  in  Congregationalism,  being  himself  a  consum¬ 
mate  master  and  the  greatest  representative  of  this  Calvin- 
istic  interpretation  adopted  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  many 
after  him.* 

Moses  Stuart  served  as  an  associate  editor  from  1844  until  his  death  in  18S2; 
Henry  Boynton  Smith,  from  1851  until  1854 — two  men  of  renown.  President 
Barnas  Sears  and  Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hackett  of  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Prof.  G.  Shepard  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Profs.  C.  B.  Hadduck  and 
S.  G.  Brown  of  Hanover  College,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith  (the  one  just  named 
above),  then  of  West  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  Principal  Samuel  H.  Taylor  of 
Phillips  Academy,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  were 
selected  by  Edwards  to  contribute  book  reviews. 

E.  A.  Park  assumed  the  editorship  in  1852,  when  6.  B. 
Edwards  succumbed  to  a  pulmonary  affection.  More  than 
three  decades  the  magazine  was  published  in  Andover  under 
his  direction.  When  Bibliotheca  Sacra  moved  from  Andover 
to  Oberlin,  the  third  editor  felt  ready  to  surrender  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  another,  now  that  he  had  attained  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  was  called  to  the  assistant 
editorship,  after  having  served  formerly  in  the  review  depart¬ 
ment.  The  relationship  that  he  sustained  to  the  magazine 
has  been  summed  up  by  his  superior : 

“From  the  year  1852  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  corrected  the  proof- 
sheets  of  eighteen  volumes  of  this  Quarterly,  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  anonymous  Articles  for  it.  If  the  labor  which  he  spent 
upon  it  had  been  devoted  to  a  lucrative  employment,  it  would 
have  yielded  him  a  large  income;  but  his  labor  was  chiefly 
a  labor  of  love.  He  was  frugal  yet  generous  in  the  use  of 
money;  he  had  offers  of  large  salaries,  if  he  would  resort  to 
other  fields  of  labor,  but  his  desire  was  to  be  useful  rather 


*The  New  Schajf -Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Konwledge,  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  357. 
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than  to  be  rich.  As  he  was  not  avaricious,  neither  was  he 
ambitious ;  at  least  he  was  not  ambitious  for  himself,  although 
he  may  have  been  for  his  school  and  for  classical  learning. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  various  honors,  but  he  cast  all  his 
laurels  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Academy  which  he  loved,  and 
of  the  cross  which  he  loved  still  more.”* 

In  addition  to  Robinson,  the  founder,  and  Stuart,  author 
of  leading  commentaries  on  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  still  others  were  enlisted  by  Park  as  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  editorial  staff,  including:  James  Hadley  (1852), 
author  of  Hadley^s  familiar  Greek  Grammar.  Yale  professor. 
George  Edward  Day  (1852-1857,  1880-1883),  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee  from  its  inception.  Co¬ 
editor  (1871-1879).  Yale  professor.  Professor  D.  H.  Allen 
(1852-1857).  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood  (1852),  editor  of  The 
Biblical  Repository  and  several  other  periodicals  at  various 
times.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe  (1854-1857),  husband  of  the  well- 
known  authoress,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Andover  professor. 
E.  P.  Barrows  (1854-1857),  professor  in  Andover  Seminary. 
Austin  Phelps  (1854-1857),  Andover  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric.  William  G.  T.  Shedd  (1854-1857),  author  of  well- 
known  theological  volumes.  Professor  S.  G.  Brown  (1854- 
1857).  Professor  J.  N.  Putnam  (1854-1857).  Samuel  David¬ 
son  (1854-1857),  famous  English  author  of  works  in  Biblical 
Introduction.  William  Lindsay  Alexander  (1854-1857),  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Bible  Revision  Committee  from  its  forma¬ 
tion.  Noted  editor  and  author.  Barnas  Sears  (1864-1867), 
president  of  Brown  University  and  one-time  editor  of  The 
Christian  Review.  Charles  Marsh  Mead  (1867),  member  of 
the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  Joseph  Parrish 
Thompson  (1868-1879),  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church  in  New  York.  David  Worthington  Simon  (1868- 
1910),  principal  of  Congregational  Theological  Hall,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Horatio  Balch  Hackett  (1868-1870),  author  of  a 
leading  commentary  on  Acts.  Eminent  editor  and  professor. 
Archibald  Duff,  Jr.  (1880-1894),  professor  in  Airedale  Col- 

*“Memorial  of  Dr.  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XXVIII 
(1871),  pp.  381-382. 
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lege,  Bradford,  England.  Co-editor  (1877-1879).  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss  (1882-1883,  1885-1904),  professor  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  George  Frederick  Wright  (1882-1883), 
noted  professor  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  Successor 
to  the  editorship  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

During  the  last  few  years  that  Park  was  editor-in-chief, 
Andover  suffered  from  theological  controversy.  Some  of  the 
professors  claimed  the  right  of  holding  their  positions  while 
teaching  doctrine  utterly  opposed  to  the  orthodoxy  which  the 
Seminary  had  always  upheld.  Later,  this  revolutionary  ele¬ 
ment  proposed  the  founding  of  a  magazine  to  be  called  the 
Andover  Review.  Without  consulting  Prof.  Park  or  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  publisher,  they  went  on  to  advertise  ex¬ 
tensively  and  in  due  time  to  publish  their  periodical,  evi¬ 
dently  believing  that  it  would  undermine  the  older  publication 
so  that  its  subscription  list  would  fall  to  them.  But  the  hope 
failed  of  realization.  “On  the  contrary,”  writes  the  successor 
to  E.  A.  Park,  “the  result  was  that  in  1884,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  forty-first  volume,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  was  removed 
to  Oberlin  to  be  conducted  by  an  editorial  board  consisting  of 
G.  Frederick  Wright,  Judson  Smith,  and  W.  G.  Ballantine  with 
‘Edwards  A.  Park,  W.  M.  Barbour,  E.  C.  Bissell,  F.  B.  Denio, 
C.  F.  Thwing,  D.  W.  Simon,  and  Archibald  Duff  Associate 
Editors.*  .  .  .  The  outcome  of  it  all  was,  that  after  three  or 
four  years  the  Andover  Review  was  discontinued,  while 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  continued,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
command  a  constituency  sufficient  for  its  support  without  the 
aid  of  any  endowment  or  subsidy.*** 

No  doubt  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr.,  of  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary,  has  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  Wright  and  his 
qualifications  for  the  editorship  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  that  any 
discriminating  contemporary  would  have  done,  when  he  says 
in  a  book  review  for  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  of 
1917:  “Dr.  Wright*s  achievements  have  been  along  several 
and  widely  differing  lines.  ...  It  is,  however,  as  an  apologist 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  particularly  that  of  the  Old 


*Story  of  My  Life  and  Work,*’  G.  Frederick  Wright,  p.  394. 
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Testament  and  largely  because  of  his  scientific  investigation 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  Dr.  Wright  has  done 
his  best  work.  .  .  .  Nor  may  we  omit  particular  reference  to 
his  two  treatises,  ‘The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences*  and 
‘Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences,*  in  which  he  asserts 
and  establishes  the  strictly  scientific  character  and  worth  of 
the  evidence  for  our  religion.  These  volumes  when  considered 
in  connection  with  many  of  his  magazine  articles  write  his 
name  high  on  the  roll  of  defenders  of  the  faith.*** 

Many  were  associated  with  Wright  in  editing  the  quarterly 
through  the  years  1884  to  1921,  a  number  including  four  as¬ 
sistants:  Judson  Smith  (1884),  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
and  staff  member  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  from  1885  until  his 
death,  1906;  William  Gay  Ballantine  (1884-1891),  president 
of  Oberlin;  Frank  Hugh  Foster  (1885-1892),  professor  in 
Pacific  Seminary,  Berkeley,  California,  and  staff  member  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  from  1893  until  1912;  Z.  Swift  Holbrook 
(1894-1899),  minister  and  philanthropic  sociologist,  staff 
member  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  from  1900  until  his  death,  1901. 
Other  staff  members  included:  William  McLeod  Barbour 
(1884-1900),  Principal  of  the  Congregational  College  of  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  at  Montreal.  Edwin  Cone  Bissell  (1884- 
1894),  professor  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Francis 
Brigham  Denio  (1884-1887),  professor  in  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  Charles  Franklin  Thwing  (1884-1920),  president 
of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College,  for  a 
time  editor  of  The  Chicago  Advance.  Israel  Edson  Dwinell 
(1885-1890),  professor  in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oak¬ 
land,  California.  C.  V.  Spear  (1887-1891),  for  a  time  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Maplewood  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Adolf 
Augustus  Berle  (1894-1928),  minister  in  Boston  and  for  a 
time  professor  in  Tufts  College.  William  Eleazar  Barton 
(1894-1931),  minister,  author,  and  lecturer.  Vice  president 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publication  So¬ 
ciety.  Elias  Henry  Johnson  (1896-1907),  professor  in  Crozer 


'Princeton  Theological  Review,  XV  (1917),  pp.  466-467. 
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Theological  Seminary.  Edward  Webster  Bemis  (1896-1899), 
professor  of  economics  and  history  in  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Jacob  Cooper  (1897-1904),  professor  in 
Rutgers  College.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  (1898-1912),  author 
and  pastor  of  Pl3rmouth  Congregational  church  in  Brooklyn. 
Frank  Wakely  Gunsaulus  (1898-1899),  president  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  and  author.  James  Lindsay  (1903- 
1924),  author  and  minister  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  Con¬ 
tributor  to  the  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia. 
Hugh  McDonald  Scott  (1906-1909),  professor  in  Chicago  The¬ 
ological  Seminary.  Henry  A.  Stimson  (1906-1933),  author  and 
pastor  in  Manhattan.  Vice  president  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association.  William  Edwards  Park  (1907-1910), 
minister  and  son  of  the  third  editor,  E.  A.  Park.  Herbert 
William  Magoun  (1908-1933),  professor,  scholar  and  author 
of  varied  attainments;  for  a  time  professor  in  Oberlin.  Per¬ 
haps  the  oldest  surviving  editor.  Azariah  S.  Root  (1909- 
1928),  contributor  of  book  reviews.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle 
(1911-1921),  noted  successor  to  the  editorship  of  Wright. 
W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  (1911-1924),  versatile  critic  of  re¬ 
ligious  literature  and  a  founder  of  the  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary.  George  E.  Hall  (1914-1921),  contributor  of  book 
reviews.  L.  Franklin  Gruber  (1920-1933),  president  of 
Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

After  the  death  of  Wright,  Melvin  G.  Kyle  succeeded  to 
the  editorship.  From  1922  till  1933  and  his  death,  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  entrusted  to  Kyle,  ably  assisted  by  others.  The 
memorial  to  Melvin  Grove  Kyle  which  Bibliotheca  Sacra  pre¬ 
serves  will  epitomize  his  life  and  work.  “He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1886 
and  was  soon  made  a  member  of  her  board  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  and  later  became  its  president.  .  .  .  For  eight  years  he 
was  president  of  Xenia  Seminary  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1927,  the 
highest  position  his  church  could  give  him.  In  visiting  the 
mission  work  of  the  Church  in  Eg3rpt  he  became  interested  in 
archaeology,  becoming  a  personal  friend  of  men  like  Naville, 
Maspero,  Sayce,  Petrie  and  Max  Mueller.  As  time  passed  he 
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received  international  recognition  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
archaeology.  By  training  he  was  an  Egyptologist — ^working 
both  in  text  and  objects.  At  the  close  of  the  world  war  he 
shifted  his  interests  to  Palestinian  archaeology — exploring 
first  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  digging  later  on  four  occa¬ 
sions  at  Kiriath  Sepher.  But  it  was  as  a  popularizer  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  that  he  did  his  major  stroke.  .  .  .  His 
place  as  a  literary  man  is  shown  in  his  choice  for  editorship 
of  .International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  [the  revised 
edition],  the  standard  work  of  the  conservative  branch  of  the 
English  speaking  world. .  .  .  For  the  last  twenty-two  years  he 
has  been  archaeological  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times.”’ 

The  faculty  of  Xenia  Seminary  aided  Kyle  as  co-editors 
until  1930,  when  Xenia  combined  with  Pittsburgh  Seminary  to 
form  the  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary;  thereafter  the  latter 
faculty  served  as  co-workers  with  the  new  editor.  Depart¬ 
mental  heads  in  Pittsburgh-Xenia  included,  for  the  New 
Testament,  President  John  McNaugher,  one  time  president  of 
the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  Throughout  the  World 
Holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  and  John  Hunter  Webster, 
through  whose  instrumentality  Bibliotheca  Sacra  came  to  the 
Seminary;  for  the  Old  Testament,  Semitics  and  Archaeology, 
James  Leon  Kelso,  assistant  director  of  the  Bethel  excavation 
in  Palestine,  1934;  for  the  English  Exegesis  and  Historical 
Geography,  Melvin  G.  Kyle  (1930).  Eight  associate  editors 
from  the  regime  of  Wright  continued  their  services,  and  new 
associates  began  serving:  John  Elliott  Wishart  (1923-1933), 
professor  in  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary;  William 
Crowe  (1925-1933),  member  of  the  executive  board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.  S.),  and  pastor  in 
St.  Louis.  Harry  Halpine  Marlin  (1931-1933),  noted  edi¬ 
torial  paragrapher  on  the  staff  of  the  United  Presbyterian; 
William  Leonard  McEwan  (1931-1933),  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  vice 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  American  Tract 
Society;  Werner  Petersmann  (1931-1933),  professor  in  Eden 

'Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XC  (1933),  pp.  263-264. 
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Theological  Seminary;  Jacob  M.  Lashly  (1931-1933),  for  a 
time  head  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  association,  contributor  to  the 
Commercial  Law  Journal;  Harold  Paul  Sloan  (1931-1933), 
District  Superintendent  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
for  a  time  editor  of  Christian  Faith  and  Life;  and  John  M. 
Vander  Meulen  (1933),  professor  in  Louisville  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary.  During  the  last  few  years  of  Kyle’s 
administration,  J.  H.  Webster  took  the  post  of  assistant  lit¬ 
erary  editor,  George  Boone  McCreary,  dean  of  Pittsburgh- 
Xenia  Graduate  School,  that  of  managing  editor,  and  J.  L 
Kelso,  that  of  review  editor. 

When  death  removed  both  the  editor  and  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Webster,  the  Seminary  no  longer  felt  able  to  continue,  be¬ 
cause  ’’too  burdened  with  other  duties  to  continue  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  periodical.”  Accordingly,  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
was  offered  to  a  number  of  theological  institutions,  “assur¬ 
ing  acceptance  to  the  first”  which  would  meet  the  terms  nec¬ 
essary  for  transfer.  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  known 
then  as  the  Evangelical  Theological  College,  readily  accepted 
the  offer  of  this  renowned  quarterly.  The  sixth  editor  to  be 
chosen  in  nine  decades  was  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer,  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Seminary  publications  and  author.  In  a  review  of 
R.  T.  Chafer’s  manual,  A  Science  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics, 
Alva  J.  McClain,  president  of  Grace  Theological  Seminary, 
bears  true  testimony  to  the  one  who  guided  the  course  of  the 
magazine  for  another  six  years.  “Dr.  Chafer’s  book  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  revive  an  interest  in  firsthand  research  and  discovery 
within  the  infinite  field  of  the  Inspired  Word  and  result  in 
more  accurate  teaching  and  preaching,  something  which  is 
greatly  needed  in  these  days  of  theological  declension.  Care¬ 
less  thinking  and  careless  living  generally  go  together.  The 
recent  death  of  the  author  has  deprived  the  Church  on  earth 
of  an  able  Christian  scholar  and  teacher.  We  are  grateful 
that  he  was  spared  to  leave  us,  among  other  valuable  be¬ 
quests,  this  very  practical  work  on  Bible  Interpretation.”* 

R.  T.  Chafer  was  assisted  by  a  veritable  corps  of  depart- 


^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XCVII  (1940),  pp.  378-379. 
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ment  and  contributing  editors,  the  former  group  being  drawn 
from  the  Seminary  faculty.  Departmental  editors  included: 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  (from  1934),  esteemed  author  and 
theologian,  president  of  Dallas  Seminary  and  successor  to  the 
editorship  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Everett  Falconer  Harrison 
(1934-1942),  missionary  and  exegete  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Bible.  Henry  Clarence  Thiessen  (1934-1935), 
scholar  in  the  field  of  Greek  New  Testament  and  author;  con¬ 
tributing  editor  (1936-1940).  James  Thomas  Spangler  (from 

1934) ,  teacher  and  scholar  of  many  years*  experience.  Fred 
Harold  Leach  (1934-1935),  talented  student  of  history.  Mer- 
win  Augustus  Stone  (1934-1936),  minister  and  professor  of 
ripe  experience.  Morris  Humphrey  Roach  (1934-1938),  pas¬ 
tor  and  teacher.  William  Madison  Anderson  (1934-1935), 
author  and  preacher  of  note.  Carl  Armerding  (1934-1935), 
Bible  Conference  teacher  in  America  and  abroad.  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  Carroll  (1934),  minister  and  teacher.  Henry 
Allan  Ironside  (1934-1935),  well-known  Bible  teacher  and 
writer,  pastor  of  Moody  Memorial  Church,  Chicago;  con¬ 
tributing  editor  (1935-1940).  Herbert  McKenzie  (1934- 

1935) ,  author  and  Bible  conference  organizer;  contributing 
editor  (1935-1940).  Charles  Lee  Feinberg  (from  1935), 
Bible  conference  teacher  and  author.  Charles  Ashworth 
Nash  (from  1936),  pastor  and  teacher.  Charles  Fred  Lincoln 
(from  1936),  missionary  and  Bible  expositor.  Bert  Blaine 
Siegel  (from  1936),  missionary  and  teacher.  John  Flipse 
Walvoord  (from  1936),  pastor  and  theologian.  John  Henry 
Bennetch  (from  1940),  teacher  and  editor. 

The  contributing  editors  numbered :  Fred  Zollicoffer 
Browne  (1934-1938),  pastor  of  ripe  experience  and  teacher, 
departmental  editor  (1938-1940);  Thomas  Mitchell  Chalmers 
(1934),  noted  leader  of  Jewish  missions;  David  Lipscomb 
Cooper  (1934-1940),  president  of  the  Biblical  Research  So¬ 
ciety  and  author;  Arno  Clemens  Gaebelein  (1934-1940),  well- 
known  expositor  of  prophecy  and  editor  of  Our  Hope;  Frank 
Ely  Gaebelein  (1934-1940),  headmaster  of  Stony  Brook  School 
and  author;  Robert  Hall  Glover  (1934-1940),  home  director 
for  North  America  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  writer; 
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Norman  Baldwin  Harrison  (1934-1940),  noted  Bible  teacher 
and  author;  James  Leon  Kelso  (1934-1940),  archaeologist  and 
teacher,  formerly  review  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Wilbur 
Moorhead  Smith  (1934-1940),  editor  of  Peloubefs  Select 
Notes  and  Bible  expositor;  Alexander  B.  Winchester  (1934- 
1940),  missionary  and  pastor,  co-founder  of  Dallas  Seminary; 
Louis  S.  Bauman  (1934-1940),  author  and  pastor,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Brethren 
Church;  James  Oliver  Buswell,  Jr.  (1934-1940),  author  and 
theologian. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  brother  of  R.  T.  Chafer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dallas  Seminary,  was  prepared  to  stand  in  the  breach 
when  the  latter  died,  April  13,  1940.  After  serving  for  one 
year  as  acting  editor.  President  Chafer  advanced  to  the  post 
vacated  by  his  seventy-three  year  old  brother.  The  present 
incumbent,  then,  is  the  seventh  editor  in  a  century  of  publi¬ 
cation.  His  qualifications  for  the  office  have  been  stated  briefly 
by  a  reviewer  in  surveying  the  editor's  latest  book.  “It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Chafer  stands  with  the  small  handful  of 
men  in  the  English-speaking  world  who  are  able  with  clear¬ 
ness,  thoroughness,  and  true  spiritual  discernment  to  unfold 
the  deeper  truths  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  present  volume 
he  has  given  us  an  exhaustive  doctrinal  treatment  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  most  difficult  of  the  great 
Pauline  Epistles  [Ephesians].  No  one  but  an  expert  theo¬ 
logian  could  have  written  this  book.  On  almost  every  page 
it  gives  evidence  of  a  mind  that  thinks  straight  and  to  the 
point.  Dr.  Chafer  is  manifestly  a  convinced  Calvinist,  but 
his  adherence  to  the  Reformed  faith  never  runs  beyond  his 
primary  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  a  scholarly 
book,  although  it  does  not  abound  with  footnotes  and  allu¬ 
sions  to  other  authors.  Its  scholarship  is  rather  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  type  that  sees  into  the  heart  of  things  and  sets  down 
essential  truth  in  concentrated  and  orderly  form.”*  Sharing 
the  editorial  responsibility  with  the  new  head  is  the  former 
review  editor,  John  H.  Bennetch,  instructor  in  the  Greek  De- 
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partment  of  the  Dallas  Seminary.  The  faculty  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  continue  their  services  as  co-editors  with  only  one 
addition  to  the  ranks:  Miner  Brodhead  Stearns,  missionary, 
translator,  and  Bible  teacher  (1942). 

EDITORIAL  POLICY 

Throughout  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  editorial 
policy  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  remained  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  The  founder  chose  as  a  name  for  his  periodical  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  “sacred  library.”  By  this  he  meant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  subtitle  following  the  name,  a  collection  of 
“Tracts  and  Essays  on  topics  connected  with  Biblical  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Theology.*”*  Robinson*s  editorial  purpose  agrees 
well  with  the  name  he  selected  for  his  periodical.  His  high 
standards  are  disclosed  on  pages  iii  and  iv  of  the  first  issue, 
in  what  was  called  the  “Advertisement,**  part  of  which  reads, 
“.  .  .  this  work  purports  to  be  a  collection  of  Tracts  and 
Essays;  and  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  full  and  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  topics  which  may  at  any  time  be  taken  up, 
so  as  to  be  of  permanent  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  The 
nature  of  it  is  also  such,  that  articles  cannot  well  be  divided. 
It  will,  however,  be  a  matter  of  effort  with  the  Editor  to  give 
to  the  work  as  great  a  variety  as  shall  be  compatible  with 
these  higher  objects.** 

B.  B.  Edwards  pursued  the  same  noble  aim  as  the  founder, 
and  in  addition  sought  something  more.  Henceforth  the  work 
was  broadened  to  include  material  of  a  collegiate  nature,  on 
the  grounds  that  “The  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
United  States  is  intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  and  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian 

'"Hundreds  of  magazines,  both  in  English  and  other  tongues,  likewise  have 
incorporated  Bibliotheca  or  its  equivalent  into  their  title.  About  a 
dozen  are  still  being  printed  in  the  English  language,  among  which 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  the  oldest  survivor.  Many  of  the  English  Bibliotheca 
publications  deal  with  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  theological  subject 
matter.  The  oldest  member  in  the  Bibliotheca  family  will  go  back  almost 
as  far  as  the  first  periodical  to  be  published — Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum  quos  Unitarios  Vocant  of  Amsterdam  (1656-1692).  See 
“Centennial,”  an  editorial  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1941. 
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ministry.  Hence  we  have  opened  our  pages,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  classical  criticism,  and  to  topics  of  a  more  general 
nature,  bearing  on  the  studies,  libraries,  revenues,  etc.,  of  the 
colleges  of  our  country.  The  seminaries  are  fed  from  the 
colleges.  If  the  latter  are  flourishing,  the  former  will  not 
be  likely  to  languish.”"  One  more  statement  from  the  second 
editor  will  demonstrate  an  element  in  the  magazine’s  policy 
which  has  continued  through  the  years,  until  Dallas  Seminary 
began  editing  it,  or  nearly  then.  “It  may  here  be  stated,  that 
the  conductors  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  all  the  sentiments  advanced  by  their  correspondents. 
In  every  Number  there  may  be  particular  statements  or  opin¬ 
ions  from  which  the  editors  would  dissent.  The  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  a  discussion  may  be  good,  while  some  particular 
views  may  be  without  foundation.  For  these,  the  writers  of 
the  articles  are  responsible.  For  the  highest  usefulness  of  the 
periodical,  the  question  of  the  insertion  of  articles  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  number  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  con¬ 
ductors.”"  Heterodoxy,  to  be  sure,  was  always  banned  from 
the  quarterly,  even  if  a  certain  measure  of  freedom  existed. 
Yet  Higher  Criticism  was  permitted  at  times  to  voice  its 
position.  For  the  most  part,  however.  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
stood  out  against  the  new  developments  in  critical  study. 

E.  A.  Park  upheld  the  exalted  policy  of  his  predecessors 
faithfully,  without  wavering.  The  “Prospectus”  issued  with 
the  1862  volume  will  reveal  how  lofty  were  his  editorial 
ideals.  Most  of  this  announcement  deserves  citation  here : 

“The  present  series  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1844.  .  .  .  Among  its  regular  contributors  are 
eminent  scholars,  connected  with  various  theological  and  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Its  pages  will  be 
enriched  by  such  contributions  from  Foreign  Missionaries  in 
the  East,  as  may  illustrate  the  Biblical  Record;  and  also  by 
such  essays  from  distinguished  naturalists,  as  may  elucidate 
the  agreement  between  Science  and  Religion.  It  is  hoped 
that,  hereafter,  more  space  will  be  devoted  than  has  been 


''Bibliotheca  Sacra  (VIII),  January,  1851,  p.  1. 
"Ibid.,  ''Notice”  appended  at  the  close  of  the  number. 
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given  heretofore,  to  strictly  biblical  and  theological  inquiries. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  securing  the  most  valuable 
literary  intelligence  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
most  thoughtful  reviews  of  scientific  and  literary  works. 

“The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  not  designed  for  discussions  of 
ephemeral  interest,  but  for  those  of  permanent  value.  It  has 
inserted  many  an  Article  which  has  cost  its  author  months 
of  toil ;  and  here  and  there  an  Article  on  which  more  than  a 
year,  or  even  two  years,  have  been  expended.  Such  Articles 
will  not  lose  their  worth  with  the  passing  time.  The  Review 
aims  to  give  a  careful  and  painstaking  explanation  of  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  different  schools,  ancient  and  modem,  in 
ethical  philosophy  and  religion.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  aims  to  fulfill  the  original  design  of  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  as  the  design  is  stated  in  the  New  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia;  *The  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  multiplication 
of  books  [render]  it  impossible  for  the  [private]  scholar  to 
inform  himself  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  or  to  purchase  and  peruse  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
the  works  issued  from  the  press;  hence  the  necessity  for 
critical  journals.* 

“The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  not  a  sectarian  journal.  It  does 
not  strive  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  theological  partisans,  but  to 
exhibit  the  broad  scriptural  view  of  truth,  and  to  cherish  a 
catholic  spirit  among  the  conflicting  schools  of  evangelical 
divines.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  clique  or  party,  but  is  a  ‘Li¬ 
brary*  of  essays,  a  ‘Repository*  of  tracts,  written  by  differing 
theologians,  and  adapted  to  explain  or  to  elicit  the  exact 
truth.  The  work  does  not  pretend  to  shape  the  materials  of 
thought  so  that  they  may  be  transferred  at  once,  and  with¬ 
out  being  re-wrought,  into  sermons;  but  it  aims  to  suggest 
principles  which  will  refresh  and  strengthen  the  writer  of 
sermons,  and  stir  him  up  to  various  and  vigorous  presenta¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  Doctrine.  Some  of  its  Articles  require  deep 
thought  in  the  reader;  but  this  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  dignified  and  commanding  science  of 
theology.  When  a  clergyman  ceases  to  feel  an  interest  in 
elaborate  discussion,  he  begins  to  throw  away  the  rightful 
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authority  of  his  office.  When  he  confines  his  attention  to 
books  which  are  no  more  adapted  to  the  educated  mind  than 
to  the  uneducated,  he  becomes  less  ‘apt  to, teach*  those  who 
look  up  to  him  for  instruction,  and  less  qualified  to  command 
the  reverence  of  a  congregation  whose  training  he  ought  to 
superintend.  The  leader  must  walk  before  the  led.  The  shep¬ 
herd  must  not  keep  abreast  of  his  flock,  nor  lag  behind  it.  He 
must  move  in  advance,  and  must  be  followed  by  those  who 
have  reason  to  confide  in  his  guidance.  A  pastor  is  bound 
to  acquaint  himself  with  spheres  of  thought  to  which  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  are  unaccustomed.  His  more  rec¬ 
ondite  studies  are  essential  to  the  interest  of  his  simpler 
discourses.  His  exercise  with  heavy  armor  fits  him  to  wield 
the  common  implements  of  his  office  with  the  greater  elas¬ 
ticity.  ‘We  need  all  our  learning,*  said  Archbishop  Usher 
to  his  clergy,  ‘to  make  things  plain.* 

“As  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  not  a  partisan  Review,  its 
Editors  have  been,  and  intend  to  be,  liberal  in  admitting 
such  Articles  as  they  do  not,  in  all  respects,  endorse.  They 
insert  able  essays  from  different  evangelical  schools.  They 
are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  statement  which  docs 
not  appear  under  their  own  names. 

“They  intend  to  insert  a  series  of  Articles  unfolding  the 
distinctive  principles  adopted  by  different  theological  parties 
and  sects,  and  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  meaning  which 
the  parties  and  sects  attach  to  the  terms  they  use.  In  order 
that  these  Articles  may  be,  and  may  be  esteemed,  authentic 
and  authoritative,  each  one  will  be  written  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  member  of  the  sect  or  party  whose  tenets  are  described. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  Series  will  tend  to  prevent  some 
fruitless  discussion;  for,  a  large  part  of  our  theological  con¬ 
troversies  is  occupied  with  the  charge  and  the  proof  that  the 
controversialists  are  misunderstood,  and  therefore  misrepre¬ 
sented.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  refute  what  our  opponents 
do  not  believe,  and  it  causes  a  loss  of  charity  to  accuse  them 
of  maintaining  what  they  do  not  mean  to  maintain,  and  what 
they  think  that  they  utterly  reject.  .  .  .** 

G.  Frederick  Wright,  the  next  editor,  was  pressed  from 
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several  sides,  as  friends  urged  him  to  alter  the  traditional 
standards  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  his  autobiography  he  re¬ 
lates  what  occurred :  “Various  efforts  were  made  at  different 
times  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  a  popularization  of  the  mag¬ 
azine.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  an  organ  of 
Oberlin  affairs.  At  other  times  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a 
monthly,  and  to  give  it  a  more  popular  character;  but  fortu¬ 
nately  I  have  been  able  successfully  to  resist  these  short¬ 
sighted  plans,  and  have  kept  its  original  purpose  of  publish¬ 
ing  only,  or  at  least  mainly,  thorough  discussions  of  funda¬ 
mental  themes  which  would  be  of  permanent  value.  The 
result  has  been  that  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  maintained  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character,  both  in  its  circulation  and  its  contribu¬ 
tors,  more  fully  than  any  other  American  publication  has 
done.  It  is  bound  and  indexed  in  all  the  leading  libraries  of 
the  world,  and  hence  has  become  a  favorite  channel  for 
writers  of  eminence,  who  had  something  important  to  say  to 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  all  centers  of  influence.”** 

When  M.  G.  Kyle  took  up  the  editorial  task  laid  down  by 
his  predecessor  at  death,  he  wrote  an  epitome  of  his  outlook 
on  the  responsibility  being  assumed.  “The  hearty  and  cordial 
response  of  that  Christian  public,  without  the  support  of 
which  no  religious  Review  can  hope  for  a  successful  career, 
enables  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  at  this  time  to  go  forward 
under  most  cheering  auspices.  It  is  not  a  time  for  making 
promises :  the  temper  of  this  age  evaluates  only  performance. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  confidently  expected,  that  the 
steadfast  course  of  the  past  will  be  the  course  of  the  future; 
the  same  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  same  earnest 
seeking  after  truth,  and  the  same  charitable  permission  of 
discussion, — reverent,  reasonable,  believing  discussion, — of 
Biblical  subjects  in  which  each  contributor  signs  his  name 
and  is  responsible  for  his  own  views. 

“There  will  be  added  to  the  contributed  articles  editorial 
comment,  which,  in  brief  paragraphs,  will  bring  out  things 
‘both  new  and  old,*  for  which  the  Editor  and  his  colleagues 
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alone  will  be  responsible.  And  we  are  not  of  that  bewildered 
and  bewildering  crew,  now  so  often  met  on  the  high  sea  of 
religious  thought,  who  believe  that  truth  has  broken  loose 
from  its  moorings  and  is  dragging  anchor.  We  are  rather  of 
those  who  believe  that  there  are  eternal  verities  that  do  not 
need  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  shifty  precociousness  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  need  only  to  be  sought  and  found. 
The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  be  kept  where  it  has  always 
been,  in  the  good  company  of  the  Seekers  after  Truth,**'* 

Likewise,  R.  T.  Chafer  fully  maintained  the  ideals  of  the 
past,  when  he  entered  upon  his  editorial  career.  The  brief 
statement  issued  just  before  Bibliothca  Sacra  came  to  Dallas 
will  clarify  his  attitude :  “In  assuming  the  privilege  of  taking 
over  the  publication  of  the  century-old  Bibliotheca  Sacra  the 
administration  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Evangelical  Theo¬ 
logical  College  [the  name  was  changed  in  1936  to  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary]  enters  upon  the  task  with  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  established  character  of  this  Christian 
testimony,  molded  by  the  conservative  scholarship  of  its  long 
succession  of  honored  editors  and  contributors,  furnishes  a 
fitting  background  in  this  day  of  confused  thinking  for  the 
presentation  of  fresh  and  timely  expositions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  vital  theological  discussions;  for  the  content 
and  significance  of  the  divine  revelation,  as  with  the  Laving 
Word,  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever. 

“It  is  not  only  the  desire  of  the  new  editorial  board  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  this  time-honored  publication,  but 
also  to  incorporate  in  its  program  new  and  helpful  features 
for  both  ministers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  presentation  of  truth  as  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  meeting  the  false  philosophy  of  the  day. 
Although  this  policy  demands  loyalty  to  the  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  College  which  includes  acceptance  of  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  this  position  will  be  maintained  in  a  spirit  of 
love. 

“One  feature  of  the  presentation  of  the  literary  material 

'^Bibliotheca  Sacra  (LXXIX),  January,  1922,  pp.  3-4. 
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will  be  a  departmentalized  plan  to  correspond  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  having  editorial  charge  of  manuscript  material 
related  to  their  respective  departments.  These  will  include 
Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics;  Old  Testament  Intro¬ 
duction,  Exegetical  Theology  and  Archaeology;  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Introduction  and  Exegetical  Theology ;  Historical  Theol¬ 
ogy;  Hermeneutics;  Practical  Theology  and  English  Bible 
Exposition.  Departments  for  general  contributions  and  book 
reviews  will  be  maintained,  a  list  of  contributing  editors  to 
be  announced  in  the  January  issue  of  the  magazine.  A  unique 
feature  will  be  the  providing  of  a  department  devoted  to 
articles  contributed  by  promising  young  writers,  especially 
graduates  and  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.’”* 

The  present  editor,  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  has  not  cared  to 
swerve  in  the  least  from  the  policy  adopted  by  his  brother. 
If  anything,  his  predecessor’s  aim  is  being  fulfilled  now  as 
never  before.  For  this  reason  the  Centennial  Announcement 
declares,  “Under  the  present  editorial  management,  BIBLIO¬ 
THECA  SACRA,  while  retaining  something  of  its  time- 
honored  general  character,  has  entered  the  field  of  minis¬ 
terial  courses  of  reading.  The  major  disciplines — Systematic 
Theology,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Sacred  History — are  repre¬ 
sented  in  connected  studies  in  each  issue,  thus  providing  what 
is  not  found  elsewhere :  a  definite,  progressive  and  systematic 
advancement  in  ministerial  learning.” 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THEOLOGY 

The  preface  to  an  index  covering  the  early  years,  1844  to 
1874,  has  remarked  briefly  on  the  extent  of  the  work  com¬ 
pleted  and  its  usefulness:  “The  present  series  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  now  numbers  thirty  volumes,  containing  an 
aggregate  of  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  pages,  besides  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of 
titles,  contents,  and  indexes,  making  an  average  of  eight 

^'Bibliotheca  Sacra  (XC),  October,  1933,  pp.  390-391. 
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hundred  and  forty-six  pages  to  a  volume.  There  are  in  all 
ten  hundred  and  fifty-six  Articles,  by  about  three  hundred 
contributors.  These  volumes  are  a  ‘Library*  of  essays,  a 
‘Repository*  of  tracts,  on  most  important  topics,  carefully 
prepared,  and  of  permanent  value ;  they  are  often  referred  to 
as  authority,  and  quoted  by  many  foreign  authors  in  their 
works — ^by  Neander,  Ellicott,  Kitto,  Wm.  Smith,  the  writers  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  others.**  Besides  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  proper,  the  contributors  during  these  years  who 
wrote  most  frequently  include  W.  L.  Alexander,  Elijah  Bar- 
rows,  Samuel  G.  Brown,  Samuel  Davidson,  James  Hadley,  C. 
M.  Mead,  Austin  Phelps,  John  M.  Putman,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
D.  W.  Simon,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  and  J.  M. 
Sherwood. 

Ten  years  later  Charles  F.  Thwing,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  for  The  Congregationalist,  entitled  “Professor  Park 
as  an  Editor,**  commented  in  similar  fashion:  “The  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  has  been  a  Congregational  publication,  but  its 
writers  have  belonged  to  every  church,  and  it  has  inserted 
more  articles  approving  Baptist  than  pedobaptist  views.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  an  organ  of  new-school  theology  [modified  Cal¬ 
vinism],  but  it  has  published  many  articles  from  old-school 
divines.  It  has  been  willing  to  receive  and  reflect  whatever 
new  light  might  break  forth  from  God*s  word  in  either 
ecclesiastical  polity  or  doctrine.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  publish  a  synopsis  of  the  theory  of  Robertson 
Smith  regarding  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  now  publishing  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  Brahma  Samaj.  Unwilling  to  lend 
itself  to  the  dissemination  of  views  which  its  editor  regarded 
as  false,  it  has  still  been  the  depository  of  progressive  learn¬ 
ing  and  thought.  It  has  preached  no  individual  isms;  it  has 
been  the  organ  of  no  party;  it  has  not  emphasized  certain 
sides  of  truth  to  the  neglect  of  others  equally  important.  It 
has  been  catholic  without  looseness,  and  orthodox  without 
narrowness.  No  journal,  I  believe,  can  show  for  forty  years 
so  great  freedom  from  pettiness  in  the  treatment  of  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  ...  In  the  desire  to  present  articles  of  per¬ 
manent  value  it  has,  perhaps,  erred  in  failing  to  publish 
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papers  upon  important  topics  of  current  interest.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  are  as  apposite  to  the  present 
exigencies  as  are  the  numbers  for  the  year  1883.  It  has  still 
not  neglected  the  phases  of  opinion  which  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  twoscore  years.  The  Comtian 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  historical  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  theories  of  Bishop  Colenso,  are 
but  samples  of  the  discussions  regarding  current  movements 
of  which  these  volumes  hold  a  comprehensive  and  impartial 
record.” 

In  his  autobiography  G.  Frederick  Wright  testifies  similarly 
to  the  toil  which  Bibliotheca  Sacra  continued  through  almost 
forty  more  years,  under  his  supervision.  “While  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  largely  for  the  magazine,  both  over  my  own 
name  and  in  unsigned  critical  notes  and  book  reviews,  my 
chief  work  in  connection  with  it  has  been  to  draw  and  direct 
to  its  pages  articles  from  competent  scholars,  supporting,  in 
the  main,  the  evangelical  system  of  church  doctrines.  Marked 
success  has  attended  this  effort.  Archaeology  has  been  treated 
by  Professor  M.  G.  Kyle,  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
archaeology  of  Egypt  the  world  over ;  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  Dr.  Huizinga  and  Professor  Estes  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity;  the  Babel-Bible  controversy  by  Dr.  Notz;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bible  on  intellect,  conscience,  scholarship, 
criticism,  and  science  by  Rankin,  Stimson,  Kuyper,  and  Hitch¬ 
cock;  the  relations  of  the  body  to  man’s  spiritual  nature  by 
Boardman,  Goddard,  and  Bixby;  the  land  and  people  of  the 
Bible  by  Curtiss  and  Beecher;  the  diseases  of  the  Bible  and 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  by  Dr.  Merrins;  the  nature,  character, 
and  work  of  Christ  by  Hillis,  Keen,  Wright,  Merrins,  How¬ 
land,  Burton,  McLaughlin,  Thomson,  Wendell,  Crannell, 
Sewall,  Shaw,  Boardman,  Hutchins,  Weston,  Fairfield,  Met¬ 
calf,  Thwing,  Gardiner,  and  Magoun ;  on  creation  and  modern 
science  by  Warring,  Magoun,  Howland,  Cooper,  Gulick,  and 
Wright;  on  the  Deluge  by  Prestwich,  Adams,  Bishop,  Whit¬ 
ney,  Magoun,  Restelle,  and  Wright;  demoniacal  possession 
by  Merrins;  evolution  by  Wright,  Simon,  Mackenzie,  Thurs- 
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The  purpose  for  the  future  is  to  give  our  readers  more  and 
charge  them  less.  .  . 

1943  will  close  the  first  decade  of  service  that  the  Dallas 
Seminary  has  provided  in  the  publishing  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
The  subscription  list  doubled  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
new  management  and  still  continues  to  rise.  Many  letters  of 
appreciation  and  testimonials  have  been  received  since  1934. 
For  example,  an  Ohio  reader  wrote  in  1934,  “The  first  num¬ 
ber  of  your  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  worthy  of  its  past.  .  .  ^  In 
every  page  are  evidences  of  strong  thinking  upon  funda¬ 
mental  themes.  I  rejoice  in  this  continuation  of  the  great 
history**;  a  subscriber  in  England,  ** Bibliotheca  Sa^yra  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  morning.  I  am  delighted  with  its  pages, 
most  stimulating  and  helpful**;  a  missionary  to  India  writes 
that  the  educated  Mohammedans  show  a  preference  for 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  beyond  that  manifested  for  other  religious 
or  theological  publications.  Articles  of  lasting  value  from 
the  past  ten  years  include,  among  many  others: 

Unabridged  Systematic  Theology;  Evils  Resulting  from 
an  Abridged  Systematic  Theology;  The  Doctrine  of  Sin;  Dis- 
pensationalism;  The  Incarnation  of  Christ;  Bibliology;  Theol¬ 
ogy  Proper;  Theism;  Gospel  Preaching;  Biblical  Theism;  Trini- 
tarianism;  Angelology — ^all  by  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

A  Syllabus  of  Studies  in  Hermeneutics  (now  in  book 
form) ;  Christian  Socialism:  Its  Historical  Background  and 
Successor;  The  Boundaries  of  Greater  Canaan — all  by  Rollin 
Thomas  Chafer. 

Some  Recent  Archaeological  Discoveries;  Kyle  Memorial 
Excavations  at  Bethel;  Locating  and  Excavating  Ancient 
Palestinian  Cities;  Living  Again  in  Bible  Houses;  The  Older 
and  Newer  Phases  of  Biblical  Archaeology;  Archaeology* s 
Influence  on  Old  Testament  Exegesis;  The  Work  Behind  an 
Archaeological  Expedition;  Biblical  Archaeology  Coming  Out 
of  Syria;  A  Resume  of  Recent  Archaeological  Research — all 
by  J.  L.  Kelso. 

Should  New  Testament  Greek  Be  **Required**  in  Our  Mini¬ 
sterial  Training  Courses?;  The  Parable  of  the  Nobleman  and 
the  Earthly  Kingdom;  Will  the  Church  Pass  Through  the 
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.  In  his  autobiography  G.  Frederick  Wright  testifies  similarly 
to  the  toil  which  Bibliotheca  Sacra  continued  through  almost 
forty  more  years,  under  his  supervision.  “While  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  largely  for  the  magazine,  both  over  my  own 
name  and  in  unsigned  critical  notes  and  book  reviews,  my 
chief  work  in  connection  with  it  has  been  to  draw  and  direct 
to  its  pages  articles  from  competent  scholars,  supporting,  in 
the  main,  the  evangelical  system  of  church  doctrines.  Marked 
success  has  attended  this  effort.  Archaeology  has  been  treated 
by  Professor  M.  G.  Kyle,  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
archaeology  of  Egypt  the  world  over ;  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  Dr.  Huizinga  and  Professor  Estes  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity;  the  Babel-Bible  controversy  by  Dr.  Notz;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bible  on  intellect,  conscience,  scholarship, 
criticism,  and  science  by  Rankin,  Stimson,  Kuyper,  and  Hitch¬ 
cock;  the  relations  of  the  body  to  man’s  spiritual  nature  by 
Boardman,  Goddard,  and  Bixby;  the  land  and  people  of  the 
Bible  by  Curtiss  and  Beecher;  the  diseases  of  the  Bible  and 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  by  Dr.  Merrins;  the  nature,  character, 
and  work  of  Christ  by  Hillis,  Keen,  Wright,  Merrins,  How¬ 
land,  Burton,  McLaughlin,  Thomson,  Wendell,  Crannell, 
Sewall,  Shaw,  Boardman,  Hutchins,  Weston,  Fairfield,  Met¬ 
calf,  Thwing,  Gardiner,  and  Magoun ;  on  creation  and  modem 
science  by  Warring,  Magoun,  Howland,  Cooper,  Gulick,  and 
Wright;  on  the  Deluge  by  Prestwich,  Adams,  Bishop,  Whit¬ 
ney,  Magoun,  Restelle,  and  Wright;  demoniacal  possession 
by  Merrins;  evolution  by  Wright,  Simon,  Mackenzie,  Thurs- 
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ton,  Reeve,  Hawkins,  and  Campbell;  freedom  of  the  will, 
Foster,  Wright,  Potwin,  and  Howland ;  higher  criticism.  Hay- 
man,  Wright,  Wiener,  Ku3rper,  Lamb,  Dewart,  and  Griffiths; 
inspiration  by  Wright,  Foster,  Bartlett,  and  Jarrell;  Isaiah 
by  Caverno,  Lias,  and  Osgood;  John's  Gospel,  Ferguson, 
Rishell,  Lias,  Juel;  Jonah  by  Macloskie;  man,  origin  and 
antiquity  of,  Upham,  Wright,  Miss  Owen,  Macloskie;  miracle 
by  Wright,  Blake,  Warring,  Greene,  and  Lamb;  Paul's  life 
and  work  by  Foster,  Gilbert,  Bosworth,  Marsh,  Merrins,  and 
Williams;  Pentateuch  by  Haman,  Wiener,  Potwin,  Bartlett, 
Barton,  Dahse,  Aalders,  Koenig,  Troelstra,  and  Noordtzij; 
philosophy  .by  Lindsay,  Campbell,  and  Neighbor ;  theism  by 
Morton,  Bascom,  Gardiner,  and  Wright;  textual  criticism 
by  Huskier,  Buchanan,  and  Wiener;  Wellhausen  school  by 
Wiener  and  Margoliouth.  This  partial  list  of  subjects  with 
their  authors  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  whole  collection 
of  material  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly.”"  From 
1894  till  1901,  for  instance,  a  department  of  Christian  Soci¬ 
ology  was  maintained  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
co-editor,  Z.  Swift  Holbrook  of  Chicago,  who  from  “a  con¬ 
servative  and  business  point  of  view”  gave  “prominence  to 
discussions  concerning  the  various  efforts  to  find  practical 
expression  and  embodiment  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of 
Christian  ideas  amid  the  changing  conditions  of  modem 
society.” 

When  The  Biblical  Repository ,  a  parent  magazine  of  Bib¬ 
liotheca  SoAyra  absorbed  in  1851,  enjoyed  its  centennial  anni¬ 
versary  by  reason  of  its  continuance  thus,  M.  G.  Kyle  wrote 
regarding  the  testimony  achieved  through  merger:  “1930  will 
round  out  a  full  century  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  one 
hundred  years  of  scholarly  Journalism.  It  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  religious  Quarterly  in  America.  During 
all  these  years  few,  if  any,  other  publications  have  held  as 
high  a  place  in  the  religious  and  sociological  works  of  ref¬ 
erence.  But  there  is  something  better  to  be  than  to  be  one 
hundred  years  old;  it  is  to  be  greater  and  better  each  year. 


Story  of  My  Life  and  Work,  pp.  396-398. 
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The  purpose  for  the  future  is  to  give  our  readers  more  and 
charge  them  less.  .  . 

1943  will  close  the  first  decade  of  service  that  the  Dallas 
Seminary  has  provided  in  the  publishing  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
The  subscription  list  doubled  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
new  management  and  still  continues  to  rise.  Many  letters  of 
appreciation  and  testimonials  have  been  received  since  1934. 
For  example,  an  Ohio  reader  wrote  in  1934,  “The  first  num¬ 
ber  of  your  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  worthy  of  its  past.  ...  In 
every  page  are  evidences  of  strong  thinking  upon  funda¬ 
mental  themes.  I  rejoice  in  this  continuation  of  the  great 
history”;  a  subscriber  in  England,  ** Bibliotheca  Scuyra  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  morning.  I  am  delighted  with  its  pages, 
most  stimulating  and  helpful”;  a  missionary  to  India  writes 
that  the  educated  Mohammedans  show  a  preference  for 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  beyond  that  manifested  for  other  religious 
or  theological  publications.  Articles  of  lasting  value  from 
the  past  ten  years  include,  among  many  others: 

Unabridged  Systematic  Theology;  Evils  Resulting  from 
an  Abridged  Systematic  Theology;  The  Doctrine  of  Sin;  Dis- 
pensationalism;  The  Incarnation  of  Christ;  Bibliology;  Theol¬ 
ogy  Proper;  Theism;  Gospel  Preaching;  Biblical  Theism;  Trini- 
tarianism;  Angelology — all  by  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

A  Syllabus  of  Studies  in  Hermeneutics  (now  in  book 
form) ;  Christian  Socialism:  Its  Historical  Background  and 
Successor;  The  Boundaries  of  Greater  Canaan — all  by  Rollin 
Thomas  Chafer. 

Some  Recent  Archaeological  Discoveries;  Kyle  Memorial 
Excavations  at  Bethel;  Locating  and  Excavating  Ancient 
Palestinian  Cities;  Living  Again  in  Bible  Houses;  The  Older 
and  Newer  Phases  of  Biblical  Archaeology;  Archaeology* s 
Influence  on  Old  Testament  Exegesis;  The  Work  Behind  an 
Archaeological  Expedition;  Biblical  Archaeology  Coming  Out 
of  Syria;  A  Resume  of  Recent  Archaeological  Research — all 
by  J.  L.  Kelso. 

Should  New  Testament  Greek  Be  **Required**  in  Our  Mini¬ 
sterial  Training  Courses?;  The  Parable  of  the  Nobleman  and 
the  Earthly  Kingdom;  Will  the  Church  Pass  Through  the 
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Tribulation?;  The  Place  of  Israel  in  the  Scheme  of  Redemp. 
tion  As  Set  Forth  in  Romans  9-11 — all  by  Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

Some  Much  Needed  Books  in  Biblical  and  Theological 
Literature;  The  Three  Great  Silences  of  Modem  Thought— 
both  by  Wilbur  M.  Smith. 

A  Modernist  Tragedy;  A  Great  Doxology — ^both  by  Frank 
E.  Gaebelein. 

Criticism:  What  It  is  and  What  It  is  Not;  Linguistic 
Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament — ^both  by  George  B.  Michell. 

The  Reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;  Ulrich  Von 
Hutten;  Ulrich  Zwingli;  Erasmus  and  His  Writings;  German 
Psalmody;,  John  Chrysostom^  Preacher;  Savonarola;  Didymm 
of  Alexandria — ^ali  by  Edward  Ulback. 

The  Bible  and  Missions;  The  Present  Crisis  in  Chinor- 
both  by  Robert  Hall  Glover. 

CONCLUSION 

“What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things?”  Certainly  God  has  blessed 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  these  one  hundred  years.  He  gave  her 
editors  strength  and  in  some  cases  long  life,  and  each  one 
of  them  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  founder,  if  he 
may  be  counted  an  editor)  laid  down  his  charge  only  when 
death  overtook  him.  Too,  God  Himself  must  be  responsible 
for  the  noble  aim  which  every  editor  has  pursued.  Then  of 
a  surety  He  is  the  real  One  to  be  honored  for  whatever  de¬ 
gree  of  success  has  been  attained.  And  He  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  contributors  and  contributions,  the  subscribers  and 
friends,  who  have  made  the  quarterly  possible.  Futhermore, 
He  must  be  the  One  to  sustain  the  periodical  during  its 
second  century,  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tarries. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY  OF 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 
(With  Genealogical  Chart) 

By  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.M. 

The  original  suggestion  to  construct  the  genealogical  his¬ 
tory  of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  came  about  three  years  ago  from 
the  elaborate  chart  and  accompan3ring  article  on  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  the  Christian-Evangelist,  contained  in  the  January  6, 
1938,  issue  of  that  magazine,  bibliotheca  sacra  had  for  a 
long  period  of  years  carried  on  its  spine  the  names  of  the 
three  magazines  that  had  merged  with  it  in  its  early  days. 
The  American  Quarterly  Observer  was  not  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  taken  over  so 
early  by  the  Repository ^  and  had  run  for  only  two  years.  By 
consulting  the  standard  works  on  periodicals  the  early  history 
was  easily  assembled. 

The  family  of  magazines  brought  in  by  the  merger  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Life  in  1939,  on  the  other  hand,  pre¬ 
sented  a  much  more  complicated  situation,  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  been  completely  worked  out.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
that  there  are  many  more  titles  involved,  the  magazines  were 
of  less  prominence  in  some  cases,  of  more  recent  date,  and 
for  some  reason  not  all  of  them  have  found  their  way  into 
the  larger  libraries  of  the  nation,  and  so  do  not  appear  in  the 
Union  List  of  Serials.  The  construction  of  this  branch  of  the 
genealogy  has  been  a  matter  almost  entirely  of  original  re¬ 
search.  A  piece  of  evidence  here  and  a  clue  there  have 
finally  producd  a  comparatively  complete  picture,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  does  not  contain  too  many  inaccuracies.  A 
genealogy  is  never  finished,  and  although  a  ream  of  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  expended  over  some  of  these  titles, 
there  are  still  missing  items  of  information  on  some  of  them. 

Fortunately  most-  of  the  magazines  involved  were  found 
available  for  examination,  either  in  libraries,  or  in  the  hands 
of  individuals.  In  nearly  all  cases  definite  mention  of  those 
magazines  that  merged  is  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
ones  into  which  they  merged,  although  this  information  is 
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not  always  full  or  accurate.  In  some  cases  a  brief  historical 
summary  was  attempted,  but  it  was  usually  not  adequate. 
The  only  merger  that  is  not  substantiated  by  direct  evidence 
is  that  of  the  combined  Preacher*s  Assistant  and  The  Preach- 
er*s  Magazine  into  the  Preache'Ps  Illustrator  in  1906.  But 
the  circumstantial  evidence  is  strong  in  this  case. 

Problems  familiar  to  general  genealogical  research  are  to 
be  found  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  A  magazine  is 
not  a  person,  but  persons  have  made  it.  The  magazine  itself, 
like  the  ancestor  in  person,  is  the  best  source  of  information. 
Published  records  come  next.  In  either  instance,  however, 
one  has  to  watch  for  errors,  omissions,  and  irregularities. 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  itself  has  for  years  carried  the  longevity 
dating  of  the  Repository,  rather  than  its  own.  For  the  1942 
volume  this  reads,  “One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Year.”  The 
volume  numbering  is  correct  for  the  main  series  of  biblio¬ 
theca  SACRA,  although  always  one  volume  behind  in  the 
whole  series  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  first  volume  was 
called  “No.  1,”  while  the  second  volume  (1844)  was  desig¬ 
nated  “Volume  I,”  making  Volume  100  really  the  101st  year, 
Christian  Faith  and  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  the 
volume  numbering  of  the  Bible  Champion,  which  in  turn  had 
continued  that  of  its  predecessor. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  write-ups  and  in  the  chart  to 
record  the  year  of  commencement  and  the  year  of  cessation 
of  each  magazine.  The  nature  of  the  cessation  is  indicated 
plainly  on  the  chart,  and  such  facts  as  are  known  are  given 
in  the  article.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Bible  Cham¬ 
pion  was  taken  over  by  the  Sermonizer,  and  that  the 
latter  then  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  former.  The 
Champion  from  that  time  on  was  really  a  continuation  of  the 
Sermonizer,  instead  of  itself.  A  merger  in  other  instances  was 
sometimes  the  purchase  of  a  magazine,  with  its  name,  stock, 
and  unfilled  subscriptions;  the  mutual  joining  of  two  maga¬ 
zines  to  make  one  new  one,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Essentialist 
and  the  Bible  Champion;  or  merely  the  taking  over  of  the  un¬ 
filled  subscription  list  with  a  view  to  adding  as  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers  as  possible,  as  well  as  relieving  the  embarrassment  of 
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the  defunct  publishers,  as  occurred  when  Frank  Boyer  died 
and  Christian  Faith  and  Life  was  taken  by  bibliotheca  SACRA. 

Only  the  year  is  given  on  the  chart,  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  a  magazine  began  either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or  during  the  year  indicated,  and  that  it  ceased  either 
during  or  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  cessation.  Where  the 
same  date  occurs  in  connection  with  the  cessation  of  one  and 
the  commencement  of  another,  it  means  that  the  transfer 
took  place  during  the  year. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  vertical  propor¬ 
tion  on  the  chart,  insofar  as  space  and  tjrpe  would  permit. 
On  the  chart  the  article  is  used  as  it  occurs  in  the  printed 
title  of  the  magazine,  although  in  the  discussion  it  is  not  used 
unless  the  formal  title  is  being  stated.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  common  practice.  Subtitles,  more  descriptions  than 
parts  of  the  title,  are  omitted  on  the  chart.  The  Latin  abbrevia¬ 
tions  for. ante  (before),  post  (after),  and  circa  (about)  are 
used  in  connection  with  dates.  Question  marks  indicate  the 
absence  or  uncertainty  of  data.  In  the  case  of  two  co-editors, 
both  are  listed.  Where  there  were  three  or  more  co-editors, 
or  an  editorial  board,  only  the  first  is  usually  listed,  with  the 
added  note,  “and  others,”  or  “&c,”  as  space  permits.  Some¬ 
times  the  editor  was  also  the  publisher,  but  otherwise  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  appear  on  the  chart. 

Invaluable  assistance  has  been  received  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons :  Dr.  H.  S.  Parsons,  reference  librarian.  Library 
of  Congress;  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Johnson,  editor,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son’s  Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals;  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Nelson,  editor.  The  Ram*s  Horn,  The  Whitened  Field,  and 
associate  editor  of  The  Bible  Champion  and  Christian  Faith 
and  Life;  Dr.  Cornelius  Hudson,  librarian  and  custodian  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church;  Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sloan,  editor  of 
The  Call  to  the  Colors,  The  Essentialist,  and  Christian  Faith 
and  Life,  and  associate  editor  of  The  Bible  Champion  and 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA;  Mr.  Wilmer  L.  Hall,  state  librarian  of 
Virginia;  and  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  associate  editor  and 
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proof  reader  of  The  Bible  Champion,  Christian  Faith  and 
Life,  and  bibliotheca  sacra. 

The  following  libraries  graciously  loaned  copies  of  vari¬ 
ous  magazines:  Oberlin  College  Library;  Union  Theological 
Seminary  Library,  New  York;  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  Library;  University  of  Texas  Library;  Kirby  Library, 
Southern  Methodist  University;  and  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute  Library. 

I 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR  (1819-182^) 

THE  QUARTERLY  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR  (1829-1838) 

The  Christian  Spectator  of  New  Haven  was  conducted 
for  twenty  years  by  “An  Association  of  Gentlemen”  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  incognito.*  Articles  and  communications 
were  signed  by  initials  or  some  selected  signature  such  as 
“Amicus,”  “Philalethes,”  or  “Examiner.”  The  atmosphere  of 
the  magazine  was  chiefly  Congregational,  though  not  by  any 
means  sectarian,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  contributors  rep¬ 
resented  the  foremost  New  England  divines  of  various  faiths. 

The  earliest  parent  of  bibliotheca  sacra  had  several  in¬ 
teresting  features  that  proved  to  be  both  representative  and 
prophetic  of  the  long  line  of  testimony  that  it  commenced. 
The  prospectus  to  the  first  number  states  the  aim  of  the 
magazine  as  follows: 

It  shall  therefore,  be  the  high  object  of  the  proposed  work,  to  inculcate 
truth.  It  is  hoped  that  this  object  will  be  steadily  pursued,  with  a  due 
sense  of  obligation  to  Almighty  God,  and  with  a  true  regard  to  the  souls 
of  men.  The  doctrines  inculcated  will  be  those  which  are  termed  “the 
doctrines  of  grace,”  and  which  have  ever  prevailed  in  the  great  body 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

One  object  of  the  promoters  was  to  lend  all  possible  help 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  especially  on  the  foreign 
mission  fields,  and  the  pages  of  the  magazine  contain  a  large 
amount  of  information  concerning  missionary  activity  and 
problems.  The  interests  of  the  Bible  Societies  were  also  pro¬ 
moted. 

'The  Biblical  Repertory,  later  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  was 
conducted  during  the  latter  part  of  this  same  period  by  “An  Association 
of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton.” 
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For  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Spectator,  during  which  time 
it  was  a  monthly,  there  were  seven  divisions  maintained  in 
each  issue:  Religious  Communications,  Miscellaneous,  Re^ 
view  of  Publications,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Intelligence, 
Notice  of  New  Publications,  Religious  Intelligence,  and  Obitu¬ 
ary.  The  missionary  notes  appeared  under  the  Religious 
Intelligence  section.  One  of  the  distinctions  of  the  Spectator 
was  the  fact  that  it  paid  for  contributions,  a  practice  that 
was  almost  unheard  of  in  America  before  1819.  The  amount 
was  set  at  one  dollar  a  page.’ 

There  is,  to  us  in  this  day,  a  rather  humorous  note  con¬ 
tained  in  the  prospectus  of  Volume  I,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  statement  occurs : 

It  is  true  indeed,  and  it  is  a  truth,  for  which  we  devoutly  thank  God, 
that  the  external  conflict  of  the  church  is  at  an  end.  After  a  struggle  for 
twenty  years,  the  battle  with  infidelity  has  been  won,  and  few  men  can 
be  found,  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system. 

One  could  wish  that  this  battle  had  stayed  won ! 

A  casual  perusal  of  several  volumes  of  this  venerable 
magazine  reveals  that  the  theology  contained  in  its  articles 
was  for  the  most  part  solid  and  Biblical.  The  latter  ten  vol¬ 
umes  were  a  little  heavier  than  the  first  ten;  articles  were 
more  formal,  being  numbered  consecutively,  instead  of  di¬ 
vided  by  sections.  There  was  plenty  of  variety  in  articles, 
with  strictly  theological  discourses  limited  to  one  or  two  of 
the  eleven  articles  of  each  quarterly  issue. 

The  editor  bows  out  the  magazine  gracefully  at  the  end 
of  its  last  volume  with  his  “Valedictory  Remarks,”  in  which 
he  says,  “It  becomes  us,  to  gather  our  robes  about  us  as  care¬ 
fully  as  we  can,  and  make  our  exit  in  the  most  decent  manner 
possible.”  The  announcement  says  that  the  magazine  was 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  testimony  which  that  power¬ 
ful  periodical  was  even  then  maintaining. 

’Frank  Luther  Mott,  History  of  American  Magazines,  Vol.  I,  p.  197.  The 
reader  is  referred  for  technical  details  of  the  magazines  discussed,  includ¬ 
ing  specific  information  on  the  series,  numbering  of  the  volumes,  etc.,  to 
the  three  splendid  volumes  by  Dr.  Mott,  and  to  Gregory’s  Union  List  of 
Serials. 
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II 

THE  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY  (1831-1834) 

THE  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY  AND  QUARTERLY 
OBSERVER  (1835,  1836) 

THE  AMERICAN  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY  (1837-1844) 

THE  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY  AND  CLASSICAL  REVIEW  (1845-1850) 

This  second  oldest  magazine  in  the  series  of  ancestors  was 
the  most  substantial,  and  stands  today  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  family  of  magazines  connected  with  bibliotheca 
SACRA.  It  was  begun  at  Andover  in  1831  by  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  founder  of  bibliotheca  sacra,  and  editor  of  the 
first  volume  (to  be  distinguished  from  E.  G.  Robinson,  last 
editor  of  The  Christian  Review).  A  glance  at  the  chart  will 
show  the  succession  of  editors  that  followed  him.  Bela  B. 
Edwards  followed  the  Quarterly  Observer  first  into  the 
Repository  and  then  into  bibliotheca  sacra. 

The  chief  value  of  this  magazine  is  that  it  dealt  with 
vital  Biblical  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  its  material  is 
permanently  valuable.  In  the  introduction  to  its  1837  volume 
the  previous  volumes  are  reviewed,  and  the  scope  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  set  forth: 

Its  object,  as  its  name  imports,  was  biblical — to  collect  and  embody 
matters  of  permanent  value,  relating  particularly  to  the  literature  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  questions  growing  out  of  that  literature.  Articles,  to 
some  extent,  were  also  inserted,  pertaining  to  sacred  rhetoric  and  his¬ 
torical  theology.  These  subjects,  philological,  geographical,  exegetical, 
historical,  etc.,  were  brought  forward,  which  were  thought  to  be  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  sound  biblical  and  theological  learn¬ 
ing. 

Introductory  observations  commencing  the  1839  volume  again 
set  forth  in  twenty-four  pages  the  purposes  of  the  magazine 
at  length,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  eight  of  these 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  missionary  aims  of  the  magazine. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  Biblical  archeology, 
as  one  would  expect  with  Dr.  Robinson’s  connection  with  the 
quarterly.  There  were  several  lengthy  articles  on  the  history 
and  geology  of  the  deluge.  Exegetical  articles  on  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts  were  frequent,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
indexes  find  their  place  along  with  the  English.  There  is  a 
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lore  of  linguistic  material  to  be  found  in  the  thirty  volumes, 
as  the  title  for  the  last  six  years,  especially,  would  indicate. 
It  is  a  gold  mine  of  sound  Biblical  and  apologetic  material, 
which  even  now,  a  hundred  years  later,  is  not  only  interest¬ 
ing,  but  powerful  preaching  and  teaching  material,  in  the 
hands  of  one  trained  in  the  handling  of  such  matter. 

The  Repository  was  taken  over  by  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1850,  the  arrangements  having  been 
made  so  late  that  some  of  the  articles  had  to  be  completed  in 
the  latter  magazine  during  the  following  year. 

Ill 

THE  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  OBSERVER  (1833,  1834) 

The  American  Qtmrterly  Observer  was  issued  by  Bela  B. 
Edwards  at  Boston  in  three  volumes  during  1833  and  1834. 
The  scope  of  the  Observer  was  wide,  but  all  subjects  were 
viewed  from  a  definitely  Christian  viewpoint.  It  was  “in¬ 
tended  in  short  to  be  a  work  for  Christian  America,  and  the 
Christian  world,”  says  the  announcement  in  the  first  issue. 
“It  considered  literary,  political,  social,  theological,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  scientific  subjects,  and  was  heavy  enough.”* 
Among  the  contributors  may  be  found  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Albert  Barnes,  and  William  A.  Stearns  of  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  later  president  of  Amherst  College,  the  brilliant  Con- 
gregationalist  preacher  and  educator,  who  at  the  age  of  14 
committed  to  memory  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  in  one 
week,  while  working  in  the  hay  fields  during  the  daytime. 

The  obituary  notices  of  the  Observer  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  including,  as  they  do,  in  the  brief  space  of  less  than 
two  years,  such  notable  names  as  Dr.  F.  Schleiermacher, 
William  Wilberforce,  Lafayette,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
and  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  president  of  Andover  Seminary. 
The  subscription  price  was  four  dollars  a  year.  Beginning 
with  the  January,  1835,  issue,  it  merged  with  Biblical  Re¬ 
pository, 

’Mott’s  History  of  American  Magazines,  Vol.  I,  p.  367.  Quotations  frtmi  Dr. 
Mott’s  work  are  by  his  permission,  and  are  reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 
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IV 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REVIEW  (1836-1863) 

The  Review  was  a  Baptist  quarterly,  although  the' ma¬ 
jority  of  the  articles  were  in  no  wise  sectarian.  Dr.  Mott 
says  of  it: 

James  D.  Knowles,  founder  of  the  Christian  Reviev),  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  a  professor  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  He  had 
newspaper  experience.  The  Review  was  founded  in  order  to  give  the 
Baptists  such  a  quarterly  organ  as  most  other  denominations  possessed 
at  the  time.  It  printed  some  articles  dealing  with  literary  topics,  more 
dealing  with  education,  and  most  dealing  with  theology.  History,  biog¬ 
raphy,  philosophy,  philology,  and  other  subjects  also  received  occasional 
attention.  Practically  all  its  articles  were  written  by  clergymen.  It  is 
true  that  it  did  not  print  the  names  of  its  writers  before  1851,  but  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  they  were  clergymen  who  wrote  before  that  time  as 
well  as  after.* 

Knowles  died  of  smallpox  in  1838,  when  Barnas  Sears,  also  a 
professor  at  Newton,  and  later  president  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  took  the  editorship.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  no 
editor  serving  more  than  seven  years.  The  publishing  office 
was  moved  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1860,  and  to  Balti¬ 
more  in  1867,  and  back  to  New  York  in  1869,  finally  to  Roch¬ 
ester  in  1861.  One  of  its  editors,  Samuel  Francis  Smith, 
pastor  of  the  Newton  Baptist  Church,  “was  the  ‘boy*  of  whom 
Holmes  wrote  in  one  of  those  class  reunion  poems  of  his : 

And  there*s  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith — 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith, 

But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free ; 

Just  read  on  his  medal,  ‘My  country  ...  of  thee.* 

Smith  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  ‘America,*  a  student 
production,  but  he  is  also  the  author  of  thousands  of  pages 
in  the  reviews  of  the  times.  He  told  the  Historian  Duyckinck 
that  he  wrote  fourteen  hundred  pages  for  the  Christian  Re¬ 
view,  besides  short  book  notices  (Duyckinck,  Cyclopedia  of 
Am.  Lit.,  II,  862).  He  was  editor  of  the  Review  for  seven 
years  serving  longer  in  that  capacity  than  any  other  incum¬ 
bent.***  Edward  G.  Robinson,  professor  at  Rochester  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  and  later  of  Brown,  was  the  last  editor.  The 
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Review  had  never  paid  expenses,  and  did  not  survive  the  War 
Between  the  States.  It  was  taken  over  by  bibliotheca  SACRA 
at  the  close  of  1863.  The  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  published  another  Christian  Review  from  1932-1941, 
and  there  was  also  a  Christian  Review  (1898  only),  which  is 
now  being  continued  by  the  Christian-Evangelist. 

V 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  ECLECTIC  (1863-1871) 

The  Eclectic,  as  the  subtitle  of  the  first  volume  indicates, 
was  “A  series  of  theological  papers  chiefiy  selected  from  the 
periodical  and  other  literature  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Holland.”  The  subtitle  varies.  Professor  George 
E.  Day,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  later  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Yale  College,  was  the  editor.  He  carried 
the  magazine  with  him  when  he  went  to  Yale  in  1866.  The 
articles  were  selected  from  a  wide  variety  of  publications,  and 
covered  a  large  field  of  subject  matter,  including  Biblical 
exposition,  homiletics,  theology,  archeology,  apologetics,  and 
historical  Christianity,  as  well  as  critical  reviews.  There 
were  no  editorials  or  announcements.  The  form  appears  a 
bit  severe,  but  none  the  less  valuable  is  the  material  reprinted, 
much  of  it,  of  course,  in  translation,  from  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  To  the  last  volume  is  appended  “The  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  Manual  for  University  Instruction  and 
Private  Study,”  by  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Professor  Day.  This  consists  of  266  pages,  bib¬ 
liotheca  SACRA  took  over  the  Eclectic  at  the  end  of  1871, 
and  Professor  Day  was  added  to  the  editorial  staff. 

VI 

THE  MONTHLY  MESSENGER  (1876-1878) 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  METHODIST  (1879-1912) 

THE  METHODIST  TIMES  (1913-1915) 


THE  EASTERN  METHODIST  (1916-1925) 

THE  METHODIST  (1925-1933) 

The  Monthly  Messenger  was  originated  by  the  Board  of 
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Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  Tract  Society. 
Rev.  J.  B.  McCullough,  D.D.,  was  the  first  editor,  and  the  first 
issue  was  published  in  April,  1876,  at  Philadelphia.  Its  object 
was  “the  promotion  of  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.” 

In  January,  1879,  the  name  was  changed  to  The  PhUa. 
delphia  Methodist,  and  the  size  was  enlarged.  It  was  made 
a  weekly  of  four  pages,  whereas  the  monthly  had  eight.  The 
size  and  number  of  pages  was  again  changed  in  1882  and  in 
1893.  Dr.  McCullough  died  July  26,  1894,  and  Rev.  W.  M. 
Swindells,  D.D.,  was  elected  editor.  When  he  died,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1896,  Rev.  S.  W.  Thomas,  D.D.,  succeeded  him,  like¬ 
wise  serving  until  his  death  in  July,  1911.  Rev.  William 
Downey,  D.D.,  then  took  over  the  editorship,  serving  part  of 
the  time  independently  and  part  of  the  time  under  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  conference.  In  1913  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  Drs.  C.  E.  Adamson,  George  H.  Bickley,  G.  W.  Gehrett, 
George  W.  Henson,  and  Gladstone  Holm,  took  over  the  paper 
and  published  it  under  the  name  The  Methodist  Times  until 
July,  1916,  when  it  was  sold  to  The  Methodist  Book  Concern 
and  its  publication  discontinued.  The  Philadelphia  edition  of 
the  Christian  Advocate,  then  introduced,  was  intended  by  the 
authorities  to  replace  the  Methodist, 

The  Advocate,  however,  did  not  survive.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Downey,  former  editor  of  the  official  publication, 
and  Dr.  Leander  W.  Munhall,  pioneer  evangelist  and  revival¬ 
ist  war  horse,  had  revived  the  Methodist  in  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
ginning  with  July  6,  1916,  a  year  after  the  old  series  had 
terminated.  Munhall  carried  it  alone  after  1926,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  staff  of  associate  and  corresponding  editors. 

While  the  old  series  had  officially  ceased,  and  the  new 
series  began  its  own  volume  numbering,  there  are  several 
things  that  connect  the  two  series  and  make  it  advisable  and 
necessary  to  include  both  in  this  genealogy.  The  new  maga¬ 
zine  was  published  in  the  same  city,  and  in  lieu  of  the  other 
paper  (although  its  appearance  may  be  credited  largely  to 
the  growth  of  liberalism  in  the  church,  of  which  Munhalfs 
paper  sought  to  warn  the  people,  and  which  it  attempted  to 
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counteract).  This  fact  itself  at  first  caused  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  in  working  out  the  genealogy,  and  argues  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  both  series  here  in  order  to  show  the  exact  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two.  The  carry-over  of  editorship  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Downey  is  also  a  determining  feature. 
While  this  situation  is  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other 
magazines  involved  in  the  bibliotheca  sacra  family,  yet  it 
is  not  without  precedent  in  journalistic  genealogy.  The 
Christian-Evangelist  has  in  its  lineage  several  suspensions 
and  breaks  of  various  kinds.  The  charts  indicate  these  in 
both  cases. 

Dr.  William  Powick,  who  had  joined  the  Methodist  Church 
back  in  1868,  when  the  men  sat  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  who  had  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Methodist 
throughout  almost  all  of  its  checkered  career ;  who  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  its  pages  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
corresponding  editor  for  its  last  ten,  writes  in  the  final  issue 
of  his  recollections.  He  had  contributed  an  article  in  the 
early  days  entitled  “Saul  Among  the  Prophets,”  which  he 
later  found  out,  in  personal  conversation,  had  been  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  Clarence  True  Wilson’s  decision  regarding 
his  life  work.  Young  Wilson  had  seen  the  article  in  his 
father’s  scrap  book.  Indulging  in  eulogistic  soliloquy  Dr. 
Powick  recounts  some  of  the  history  of  the  magazine.  He 
recalls  how  Munhall  had  “rescued  you  from  the  Advocate 
under  the  name  of  The  Eastern  Methodist,  and  finally  dropped 
the  ’Eastern’  part  of  it.”  He  testifies  also  that  “to  me  there 
never  was  but  one  Methodist.” 

Dr.  Munhall  had  written  for  the  Bible  Student  and  Teacher 
as  early  as  1908,  and  when  the  Methodist  was  absorbed  by 
Christian  Faith  and  Life  in  February,  1933,  the  remarkable 
career  of  this  man  was  summarized  in  the  February  issue  of 
that  magazine.  A  couple  of  paragraphs  from  that  summary 
will  be  of  interest  here : 

Dr.  Munhall  has  been  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist  sixty  years,  and 
is  still  at  it,  and  therefore  Dean  of  the  school.  He  has  conducted  more 
than  500  campaigns,  in  which  more  than  200,000  persons  have  been 
Scripturally  converted.  His  meetings  were  nearly  all  union  of  the 
churches.  He  has  conducted  fourteen  campaigns  in  Boston  alone,  the 
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first  one  fifty-two  years  ago,  a  year  following  the  first  one  by  Moody 
and  Sankey.  He  was  on  the  committee  that  brought  Moody  and  Sankey 
together,  and  was  present  when  they  were  introduced.  He  has  con¬ 
ducted  campaigns  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  United  States,  and  some 
beyond  the  sea.  He  crossed  the  plains  when  the  Indians  and  buffalo 
were  yet  roaming  them,  and  preached  to  the  cattlemen  and  miners  along 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  first  Bible  Conference  ever  held  on  this  continent  was  organized 
in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  in  July,  1876.  Dr.  Munhall  was  a  charter 
member,  and  is  the  only  one  yet  living.  He  assisted  Mr.  Moody  in  his 
Bible  Conferences  in  Northffeld  and  Chicago.  He  helped  organize 
Winona,  Ind.,  Bible  Conference  and  organized  and  directed  the  Sea 
Side  Bible  Conference,  largest  of  them  all.  He  taught  the  Ocean  Grove 
Bible  Class  for  eight  years  when  it  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  He  has  travelled  about  1,300,000  miles.  (This  material  is 
quoted  from  an  “Appreciation”  written  in  1929.) 

Dr.  Munhall  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  Chattanooga 
University,  and  his  D.D.  from  both  Taylor  University  and 
the  University  of  New  Orleans.  In  his  ninetieth  year  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  “Contender  for  the  Faith”  by  Bob 
Jones  College.  He  is  said  to  have  preached  an  average  of 
two  sermons  a  day  for  over  fifty  years,  and  to  have  reached 
17,000,000  people.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Horton,  founder  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Emeritus  of  Los  Angeles  Bible  Institute,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Munhall:  “You  have  two  spiritual  children  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministry  for  every  one  brought  to  Christ  under  any 
other  evangelist.”  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  which, 
like  his  magazine,  were  “contenders  for  the  faith.”  The 
Methodist  in  its  later  years,  however,  became  quite  bitter  in 
some  of  its  denunciations,  and  probably  lost  some  of  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 


VII 

THE  PREACHER^S  ASSISTANT  (1880  or  ante  -1902) 

THE  PREACHER'S  ASSISTANT  AND  THE  PREACHER'S 
MAGAZINE  (1902-1905) 

Available  information  concerning  this  magazine  is  in¬ 
complete  and  somewhat  confusing.  According  to  the  Union 
List  of  Serials  it  began  in  1889  and  ran  volumes  1-17  to  1905, 
when  it  was  supposed  to  have  merged  with  the  Expositor  and 
Current  Anecdotes,  although  the  Sermonizer  in  1916  stated 
that  it  continued  the  Preacher*s  Assistant.  On  the  title  page 
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of  Reid's  Christ  and  His  Religion*  there  appears  this  legend : 
“Office  of  The  Preacher’s  Assistant,  a  Homiletic  Monthly.” 
This  was  nine  years  earlier.  Evidently  the  magazine  was  be¬ 
ing  published  in  Reading  by  Mr.  Boyer  at  that  time,  possibly 
previously.  This  may  have  been  another  series,  or  another 
magazine  of  the  same  name,  in  either  case  probably  a  legiti¬ 
mate  parent  of  the  Assistant  which  began  in  1889.  The  num¬ 
bering  does  not  indicate  a  former  series,  but  runs  annually 
from  1889.  Dr.  H.  W.  Magoun,  associate  editor  of  Bible 
Champion,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  states  his  belief  that 
1880  is  the  correct  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Assistant, 
The  Assistant  was  a  substantial  aid  to  preachers,  judging 
from  two  volumes  available  for  examination,’  not  limited  to 
sermonic  and  illustrative  material,  substantial  and  varied  as 
that  was,  but  it  also  included  much  valuable  Bible  exposition 
and  light  theology.  The  indexes  were  voluminous  and  de¬ 
tailed,  including  sections  for  texts,  subjects,  authors,  Bible 
studies,  prayer  meeting  topics,  anecdotes,  and  book  notices. 
There  were  numerous  filler  paragraphs  from  well-known  and 
famous  preachers  and  Bible  scholars.  Editorials  were  scarce, 
only  three  being  found  in  the  two  volumes  examined.  One 
of  these  is  an  obituary  notice  of  the  geologist  and  Bible  apol¬ 
ogist,  Sir  J.  William  Dawson.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  wrote 
substantial  articles  for  the  Assistant,  A  biographical  sketch 
of  him  appears  in  Volume  14,  the  November  number.  What 
other  magazines  thought  of  the  Assistant  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  testimony  from  the  Western  Recorder  of  August 
20,  1903:  “When  we  finished  cutting  out  of  The  Preacher*s 
Assistant  for  August,  the  articles  we  wished  to  republish  or 
to  quote  from,  there  was  only  a  wreck  left.  The  plight  of  the 

*John  Reid,  Christ  and  His  Religion.  Reading,  Pa.:  Frank  J.  Boyer,  1880. 
(However,  the  Expositor  and  Current  Anecdotes  beginning  with  the 
April,  1906  issue,  lists  the  Preacher^s  Assistant,  Preacher's  Magazine, 
and  Cut  Gems,  as  having  merged  with  it,  and  shows  a  cut  of  Frank 
Boyer  in  this  connecetion.  Boyer  went  onto  their  editorial  staff  at  that 
time.  In  view  of  the  confusing  situation  created  by  these  two  equally 
well  substantiated  claims,  the  present  setup  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  it 
will  have  to  wait  for  further  investigation  to  find  out  what  the  true 
situation  is.) 

^Volumes  12  and  14,  1900  and  1902. 
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magazine  was  eloquent  proof  of  our  estimate  of  its  contents.”* 
The  Assistant  bought  out  the  Preacher^s  Magazine  in 
1902/  and  changed  its  title  to  include  that  magazine.  Since 
these  two  magazines,  along  with  the  Preache'Ps  Illustrator, 
were  continued  in  the  Sermonizer,  as  stated  on  its  front  cover 
from  at  least  1916  on,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  Assistant  and  Preacher*s  Magor 
zine  merged  with  the  Illustrator,  as  there  would  be  no  other 
channel  available  through  which  it  could  be  continued  in  the 
Sermonizer, 

VIII 

THE  VOICE  (1884-1895) 

THE  NEW  YORK  VOICE  (1896-1898) 

THE  NEW  VOICE  (1898,  1899) 

THE  NEW  VOICE  AND  THE  CHICAGO  LEVER  (1899-1901?) 
THE  NEW  VOICE  (19027-1906) 

(Information  received  just  as  this  article  was  going  to  the 
t3rpesetters  revealed  this  lineage,  which  merged  in  1907  with 
the  Home  Herald,  It  is  hoped  that  the  details  can  be  worked 
out  for  the  final  issue  of  the  centennial  year.) 

IX 

THE  RAM’S  HORN  (1890-1906) 

HOME  HERALD  (1907-  ?  ) 

THE  RAM’S  HORN  (  ?  -1927?) 

THE  WHITENED  FIELD  (1928-1930) 

(Available  information  at  the  present  time  does  not  per¬ 
mit  a  full  account  of  this  series,  and  therefore  the  discussion 
of  this  branch  of  the  lineage  which  went  into  the  Bible  Cham¬ 
pion  in  1930,  will  be  reserved  for  the  final  issue  of  1943.) 

X 

THE  PREACHER’S  MAflAZINE  (1891-1902) 

The  Preacher* s  Magazine  was  published  in  New  York  by 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  and  was  edited  by  Mark  G.  Pearse  and 
Arthur  E.  Gregory,  and  later  by  William  E.  Ketcham.  The 

'Quoted  from  the  pamphlet,  “Sketches  of  Sermons  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  by 
J.  C.  Hornberger,  published  by  Frank  J.  Boyer. 

*Preacher^s  Assistant,  Vol.  14,  Nov.,  1902,  p.  422. 
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early  volumes  bore  the  legend,  “Reprinted  from  the  English 
edition,  with  additions  by  American  Editors.”  It  was  a 
monthly,  of  course,  at  $1.60  a  year,  and  was  very  similar  in 
style  to  the  Assistant.  It  carried  notes  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons.  A  valuable  and  distinctive  feature 
was  the  Children*s  Sermons  section.  Editorial  comment  was 
entirely  absent.  The  Expository  Times  is  quoted  as  saying 
of  it:  “For  homiletical  purposes  it  is  the  best.  Its  regular 
fare  is  served  with  unfailing  freshness  and  skill.”  **  It  was 
bought  out  by  the  Assistant  in  1902. 

XI 

THE  RELIGIOUS  OUTLOOK  (1897,  1898) 

The  Outlook  was  published  at  Columbia  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  by  W.  M.  McPheeters  and  D.  J. 
Brimm,  professors  respectively  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis  of  the  Seminary.  During  the  last 
eleven  months  S.  C.  Byrd  was  managing  editor.  It  was  a 
powerful  polemic  against  the  growing  liberal  tendencies  of 
current  theology,  contending  for  Biblical  education  in  the 
seminaries  and  the  preaching  of  Bible  doctrine  from  the  pul¬ 
pit.  The  two  volumes  would  fill  a  valuable  place  on  any  shelf. 
It  was  absorbed  at  the  end  of  1898  into  the  Bible  Student, 
which  McPheeters  had  started  at  Columbia  that  year. 

XII 

THE  BIBLE  STUDENT  (1898-1903) 

THE  BIBLE  STUDENT  AND  TEACHER  (1904-1913) 

.  THE  BIBLE  CHAMPION  (1913-1930) 

According  to  the  Union  List  of  Serials,  The  Bible  Student 
was  published  in  New  York  from  1898  to  1903,  although  the 
title  pages  of  Volumes  I  to  VIII,  new  series,  1900-1903,  show 
that  it  was  being  published  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  by  the  Bryan 
Printing  Co.  during  that  period.  The  old  series  of  1898  and 
1899  may  have  been  published  in  New  York. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  Bible  Student 
and  Teacher.  One  would  of  course  think  that  there  had  been 
a  merger.  The  Bible  Champion,  in  its  historical  review, 

^*Preacher*s  Magazine,  Vol.  XII,  March,  1902. 
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when  it  merged  with  the  Essentialist,  states  that  “In  1904 
the  newly  organized  Bible  League  of  North  America  took  over 
the  Bible  Teacher,  published  for  ten  years,  prior  to  that  time, 
by  our  good  friend  Dr.  William  M.  McPheeters,  one  of  our 
contributing  editors.”  The  notice  goes  on  to  say,  “The  name 
of  the  magazine  was  then  changed  to  the  Bible  Student  and 
Teacher  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
Student  and  Teacher  says  that  it  was  the  Bible  Student  which 
was  taken  over,  and  this  is  likely  correct.  The  possibility  of 
both  a  Student  and  Teacher  having  been  taken  over  by  the 
League,  and  combined,  presented  itself,  but  was  dismissed  in 
spite  of  tbe  double  error  of  the  Champion  as  to  date  and 
name.  The  Teacher  was  incorporated  in  the  preliminary 
setup  of  this  genealogy,  but  was  dropped  after  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  evidence.  The  Religious  Outlook  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Bible  Student  beginning  with  1899. 

Dr.  McPheeters,  professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Bible  Student.  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield, 
of  Princeton,  was  one  of  the  co-editors,  along  with  Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Smith  and  Dr.  John  D.  Davis.  The  Student  and  Teacher  was 
issued  by  the  Education  Committee  of  The  American  Bible 
League,  which  later  became  The  Bible  League  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  Dr.  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  and  others.  No  doubt  Dr.  Wright,  who  was 
also  editor  of  bibliotheca  sacra  from  1884  to  1922,  would 
have  been  very  happy  to  see  the  Bible  Student  series  become  a 
part  of  the  genealogy  of  this  magazine  by  reason  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  providential  mergers.  Dr.  Daniel  S.  Gregory  was 
managing  editor  until  his  death  in  1913,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  who  changed  the  name 
of  the  magazine  to  The  Bible  Champion.  Dr.  Gregory  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Homiletic  Review  and  compiled 
one  of  the  index  volumes  of  that  great  magazine. 

The  Champion  was  taken  over  in  June,  1918,  by  the  Ser- 
monizer,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hamilton  the  name  of 
the  Champion  was  continued,  replacing  The  Sermonizer, 


'^BibU  Champion,  Vol.  36,  Dec.,  1930,  p.  625. 
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Frank  J.  Boyer  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Champion  in 
1920  and  continued  until  1930,  when  it  merged  with  the 
Essentialist  to  form  Christian  Faith  and  Life. 

The  Bible  Student  was  a  scholarly  monthly,  running  two 
volumes  to  the  year.  Editorial  notes  were  full  and  poignant, 
covering  ten  to  fifteen  pages  per  issue.  Formal  articles  num¬ 
bered  seven  to  nine  in  each  issue,  and  there  was  a  section 
entitled  “Current  Biblical  Thought.”  The  writers  included 
many  well-known  Bible  scholars,  among  whom  were  W.  G. 
Moorehead,  A.  C.  Zenos,  A.  T.  Robertson,  and  Robert  Dick 
Wilson.  The  articles  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  magazine ;  but  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  evidences  and  apologetics  will  find  the  volumes  a  mine 
of  wealth,  and  most  of  it  of  substantial  scholarship. 

The  Student  and  Teacher  continued  the  same  line  of  tes¬ 
timony,  although  news  of  the  Bible  League  was  of  course  in¬ 
cluded.  In  the  prospectus  for  1905  the  purpose  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  restated  as  follows:  “This  monthly  is  unique  in  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Study,  Teaching  and  Defense  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.”** 

It  is  interesting  that  the  copies  of  this  magazine  on  file  at 
the  library  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  were  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  part  of  his  valuable  library  which  was  presented 
to  the  Seminary  by  William  Nairn  of  Dundee,  Scotland.  The 
unbound  copies  of  two  volumes  contained  the  original  address 
labels,  and  the  tables  of  contents  show  many  check  marks 
opposite  articles  that  Dr.  Thomas  had  likely  read  and  thought 
of  special  value. 

The  Bible  Champion  was  larger,  double-columned,  and 
designed  for  more  popular  reading.  A  larger  number  of 
conservative  writers  were  included  on  its  staff  of  contributing 
editors.  Among  these  were  such  familiar  names  as  W.  B. 
Riley,  Leander  S.  Keyser,  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  and  Harold  Paul 
Sloan  (who  was  also  editor  of  Call  to  the  Colors  and  the 
Essentialist,  and  Herbert  W.  Magoun  (also  associate  editor 

‘*VoI.  I,  n.s.,  December,  1904,  p.  769. 
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of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  Bible  Champion,  and  Christian  Faith 
and  Life.)  Dr.  Magoun  contributed  a  total  of  seventy-seven 
articles,  fourteen  editorials,  and  eight  parabolic  sketches  under 
a  pen  name,  and  twenty-four  book  reviews  during  his  associate 
editorship  between  1916  and  1922. 

The  Champion  lived  up  to  its  name,  in  that  it  was  more 
controversial  than  its  predecessors,  and  defended  the  faith 
against  its  opponents  along  many  lines.  The  evolutionary 
hypothesis  takes  some  crippling  blows  from  its  pages.  One 
of  its  favorite  sections  was  “The  Arena,”  where  bouts  were 
fierce  and  frequent.  The  subscription  price  was  two  dollars 
a  year.  It  also  was  a  monthly.  Whitened  Field  was  taken 
over  by  the  Champion  in  February,  1930, and  Thomas  H. 
Nelson  went  onto  the  Champion*s  editorial  staff  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

XIII 

THE  CHICAGO  LEVER  (1898?,  1899) 

(This  title  belongs  to  the  Voice  branch  of  the  lineage, 
the  Lever  having  been  absorbed  by  the  New  Voice  in  1899. 
It  will  be  discussed  along  with  that  series  in  a  later  issue.) 

XIV 

THE  PREACHER’S  ILLUSTRATOR  (a. 1906-1912) 

This  magazine  merged  with  the  Sermonizer  in  July, 
1912.‘*  Copies  have  not  been  found  available  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Its  name  would  indicate  its  character.  Since  the 
Preacher*s  Assistant  and  the  Preachers  Magazine,  which 
ceased  in  1905,  was  continued  in  the  Sermonizer,  the  lUm- 
trator  must  have  taken  over  the  combined  periodical  in  the 
year  of  its  cessation,  and  must  have  commenced  previous 
to  that  date. 

XV 

THE  CHICAGO  LEVER  (1898?,  1899) 

The  Sermonizer  began  in  January,  1910,  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Bible  Champion,  Vol.  36,  December,  1930,  p.  625. 

'*The  Sermonizer,  Vol.  Ill,  Dec.,  1912,  p.  [377]. 
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Frank  J.  Boyer,  editor  of  the  Preacher*8  Assistant,  was  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  also.  The  front  cover  of  Volume  VI, 
1916,  states  that  it  was  established  in  1889,  and  that  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Preacher*s  Assistant,  Preacher*s  Magazine,  and 
Preacher's  Illustrator,  The  date  1889  must  refer  to  the 
Assistant,  or  the  Illustrator,  for  the  June,  1916,  issue  of  the 
Sermonizer  advertised  bound  volumes  commencing  with  Vol. 
I,  1910.  It  took  over  the  Preacher*s  Illustrator  in  1912," 
and  the  Bible  Champion  in  June,  1918,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Bible  Champion.  It  was  a  monthly  and  sold 
for  a  dollar  a  year.  In  form  and  content  it  resembled  very 
much  the  homiletic  magazines  that  preceded  it.  It  was 
double-columned,  and  varied  from  276  to  376  pages  per 
volume. 

That  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  was  well  known  and  widely  read 
at  that  time  is  again  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
January,  1915,  issue  of  the  Sermonizer  there  is  an  article 
entitled  “The  Turning  of  the  Tide  in  Biblical  Criticism,” 
which  is  a  reprint  from  Christian  Observer,  in  which  biblio¬ 
theca  SACRA  is  cited  for  an  important  article  concerning  the 
use  of  Elohim  and  Jahveh  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  Company  also  advertized  in  the  Sermonizer. 

XVI 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER  (p.l907-a.l927) 

(The  Philosopher  was  published  in  Indianapolis  by 
Thomas  H.  Nelson,  LL.B.,  of  the  revived  Ram*s  Horn — 
Whitened  Field  series.  It  was  combined  with  the  new  Ram*8 
Horn,  and  will  be  considered  further  with  that  branch  of 
the  lineage  in  a  later  issue.) 

XVII 

THE  CALL  TO  THE  COLORS  (1926,  1926) 

THE  ESSENTIALIST  (1927-1930) 

The  Call  to  the  Colors,  published  by  Dr.  Harold  Paul 


“See  the  discussion  of  that  magazine. 
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Sloan,  was  the  organ  of  The  Methodist  League  for  Faith  and 
Life.  It  was  a  monthly,  although  the  summer  issues  of  July 
and  August  were  combined.  Dr.  Sloan  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  conservatives  of  his  denomination,  and  these  two 
magazines  were  powerful  instruments  in  combating  liberal¬ 
ism.  They  were  chiefly  belligerent  organs.  Bishop  Frederick 
D.  Leete,  in  the  September,  1926,  issue,  states  forcibly  the 
attitude  of  the  Call  to  the  Colors^  in  the  following  words: 

“There  is  only  one  successful  way  to  oppose  error ;  that  is  to  oppose 
it.  If  you  wish  to  stop  crime,  you  must  seize  the  criminal,  arrest  and 
confine  him.  If  you  wish  to  end  the  career  of  a  destroyer,  shoot  the 
beast.  Do  not  pet  the  tiger;  kill  him.  Similarly,  error,  untruth.  Anti¬ 
christ  must  be  resolutely  and  earnestly  opposed.  We  must  love  men, 
but  because  we  love  Christ  more,  we  must  denounce  and  overthrow 
whatever  threatens  the  life  or  vitality  of  Christian  belief  and  influence.” 

While  Dr.  Sloan  represents  the  so-called  Arminian  branch 
of  the  conservative  forces  of  the  church,  he  is  by  no  means 
narrow  or  sectarian.  He  says  in  an  editorial,  “We  make  no 
quarrel  with  our  Calvinistic  brethren.  On  the  contrary  we 
wish  the  closest  alliance.  They  are  our  allies  in  a  record-mak¬ 
ing  war.  .  .  .  This  magazine  is  committed  to  the  objective 
return  of  Jesus,  but  we  feel  that  we  can  well  afford  to  sink 
our  differences  of  opinion  as  to  detail.”  ** 

In  January,  1927,  the  name  of  the  magazine  was  changed. 
**The  Call  to  the  Colors/*  says  the  announcement,  “was  the 
rallying  cry  of  a  movement  that  was  as  yet  only  an  idea,  a 
devotion,  a  vision  of  things  that  ought  to  be,  and  that  could 
be  seen  by  a  small  group  of  Methodists.  .  .  .  We  have  there¬ 
fore  chosen  a  new  name  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
about  a  year  ago  now,  by  Bishop  Leonard  in  his  Patterson 
sermon,  the  name  ESSENTIALIST.” 

The  last  words  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Essentialist,  before 
it  merged  with  the  Bible  Champion  to  form  Christian  Faith 
and  Life,  were:  “Just  one  thing  can  save  the  situation:  A 
POWERFUL  RE-EMPHASIS  UPON  THE  PERSON  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST  AS  GOD  AND  SAVIOR,  VIRGIN  BORN 
AND  RISEN  FROM  THE  DEAD.” 


**rA/  Call  to  the  Colors,  Nov.,  1926,  p.  115. 
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CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  LIFE  (1931-1939) 

While  in  form  and  substance  this  magazine  was  the  Bible 
Champion  continued  under  another  title,  so  closely  does  it 
resemble  that  quarto  magazine,  and  could  well  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  along  with  that  family  of  magazines,  yet  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  merger  which  originated  it,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  Genealogically  it  was  the  result  of  the 
merger  of  two,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  lineal  descent  of  either. 

Christian  Faith  and  Life  continued  as  a  monthly  until 
the  middle  of  1933  when  it  changed  to  a  quarterly  on  account 
of  financial  stress.  The  list  of  associate  and  contributing 
editors  contains  many  names  that  the  Champion  had  carried. 
Mr.  Boyer,  who  relieved  Dr.  Sloan  as  editor-in-chief  in  1933, 
and  who  had  been  active  in  Christian  journalism  most  of  his 
life,  gathered  to  himself  the  interest  and  support  of  a  large 
number  of  conservative  writers  of  various  faiths.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  spicy  and  nourishing.  Its  viewpoint  was  non-sec¬ 
tarian  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  the  great  fundamentals 
of  Christian  belief  were  propounded  and  argued  with  nearly 
as  much  zeal  as  the  Champion  had  exercised  before  it.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Magoun,  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  this  periodical 
also,  says  that  he  had  read  the  proof  of  bibliotheca  sacra 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  also  that  of  the  Champion 
and  Christian  Faith  and  Life  throughout  most  of  their  publi¬ 
cation.  He  was  a  valued  contributor  to  all  three  during  this 
period.  To  Christian  Faith  and  Life  he  contributed  twenty 
articles  and  twenty-two  book  reviews. 

When  Mr.  Boyer  died  in  1939  the  subscriber's  list  was 
turned  over  to  bibliotheca  sacra  and  the  unfilled  subscrip¬ 
tions  left  by  the  cessation  of  that  magazine  with  the  third 
quarter  of  that  year  were  filled  by  this  quarterly,  and  thus  it 
was  that  this  wide  and  varied  testimony  to  conservative 
Christian  and  Biblical  testimony  became  a  part  of  the  biblio¬ 
theca  SACRA  family. 

Through  unfortunate  but  unavoidable  delay  in  receiving 
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certain  information,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  complete  the 
entire  genealogy  of  bibliotheca  sacra  for  the  Centennial 
Issue.  The  Bible  Champion  branch  turned  out  to  be  too  elab¬ 
orate  to  include  on  the  chart,  especially  the  lineage  brought 
in  by  Whitened  Field,  so  it  was  thought  better  merely  to 
mention  the  magazines  discovered  too  late  to  investigate,  and 
reserve  for  a  future  issue  (probably  the  October-December 
number  of  the  current  year)  the  discussion  of  them.  At  that 
time  a  chart  showing  the  Bible  Champion  branch  of  the 
genealogy  can  likely  be  included. 

So  far  as  can  be  calculated  now,  there  appear  to  be  in  all 
no  less  than  eighteen  distinct  lineages  of  one  or  more  maga¬ 
zines  involved  in  this  genealogy  of  bibliotheca  sacra.  These 
represent  an  aggregate  of  315  years  of  publication,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  100  years  of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  itself. 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  future  mergers  into  this 
great  quarterly,  or  whether  still  other  mergers  of  the  past 
will  be  discovered,  of  course  no  one  can  tell.  But  the  fact 
is  now  well  established  that  bibliotheca  sacra  is  a  “pedi¬ 
greed”  magazine  with  few  equals.  Its  ancestry  is  cosmo¬ 
politan,  diverse,  and  most  interesting.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  its  forebears  and  relatives  have,  like  itself,  repre¬ 
sented  the  conservative  and  Biblical,  as  against  the  liberal 
and  rational,  viewpoints.  The  providential  hand  of  God  is 
everywhere  evident  in  its  whole  history.  Its  future  can  be 
no  less  glorious  than  its  past. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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“OLD  HUNDREDTH’’— PSALM  C 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

The  Psalms  have  with  warrant  endeared  themselves  to 
the  hearts  of  countless  millions,  whether  of  the  Jewish 
S3magogue  or  the  Christian  Church.  Indeed,  even  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  no  established  religion  delights  to  meditate  and 
study  this  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  Psalms  sweep  over  the 
entire  range  of  the  trials  and  joys  of  human  experience. 
They  are  “The  Garden  of  the  Scriptures”  and  “The  SouPs 
Anatomy.”  A  boundless  source  of  comfort,  uplift,  hope,  and 
consolation  have  they  been  through  all  the  centuries.  Since 
such  is  the  case,  many  will  be  surprised  when  we  maintain 
that  the  Psalms,  though  one  of  the  most  familiar  portions  of 
the  Word  of  God,  are  yet  among  those  books  perhaps  least 
understood.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  The  reasons 
are  these:  (1)  there  has  been  woeful  failure  to  realize  that 
the  Psalms  constitute  and  were  in  reality  the  divinely  in¬ 
spired  prayer  and  praise  book  of  God’s  ancient  people,  Israel. 
Overlooking  this  fact,  or  unaware  of  it,  all  too  many  have 
applied  to  the  Church  that  which  was  never  intended  for  her, 
and  have  found  themselves  bound  by  the  problem  of  fitting 
many  elements  of  the  Psalter  into  the  scheme  of  the  Church. 
Confusion  worse  confounded  has  been  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  such  a  procedure.  (2)  There  has  been  an  insupportable 
failure  to  discern  the  vital  prophetic  character  of  the  book. 
The  prophetic  nature  of  the  Psalms  is  readily  to  be  seen  from 
(a)  a  comparison  of  the  combined  testimony  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures.  Many  themes  and  movements,  if  not  all  of 
them,  treated  by  the  prophets  are  reckoned  with  in  the 
Psalms,  (b)  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Matt. 
21:42ff.;  22:41-46)  and  His  apostles  confirm  beyond  a  doubt 
the  prophetic  content  of  this  revelation.  See  also  Acts  2 :25-28, 
34-36  and  numerous  other  passages.  If  these  so  important 
and  leading  interpretative  principles  are  thrown  to  the  winds, 
irreparable  loss  must  result. 

Outstanding  in  the  entire  range  of  the  Psalms  is  the 
much-beloved  and  cherished  “Old  Hundredth.”  It  is  among 
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the  five  psalms  (Pss.  16,  43,  126t  and  127,  being  the  others) 
that  have  but  five  verses;  only  five  others  (Pss.  117,  123,  131, 
133,  and  134)  are  shorter  than  jt.  Our  psalm  has  less  than 
half  a  hundred  words.  You  may  be  fully  assured  that,  once 
having  studied  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  portion,  the  in¬ 
escapable  conclusion  will  be:  only  divine  inspiration  can 
account  for  so  much  in  so  little.  It  has  never  been  surpassed 
elsewhere,  indeed,  never  equalled.  Delitzsch  tells  us  that 
“When  Basil  .  .  .  says  that  at  break  of  day  the  Church,  as 
with  one  heart  and  one  mouth,  offers  to  the  Lord  in  prayer 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ‘Psalm  of  thanksgiving*  ...  he  means  this 
Psalm.***  The  position  of  the  Psalm  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
set  forth  the  importance  attached  to  it.  All  students  of  the 
Psalms  have  seen  a  series  from  Psalm  93  to  100  (some,  in¬ 
deed,  include  Psalms  91  and  92,  but  these  do  not  conform 
either  in  content  or  outlook  to  the  series  before  us).  The 
theme  is  the  coming  of  Jehovah  and  His  glorious  and  right¬ 
eous  reign  over  the  earth.  Note  the  refrain:  “Jehovah 
reigneth,**  occurring  in  93 :1 ;  97 :1 ;  and  99 :1.  Dr.  James  M. 
Gray  understood  this  portion  after  this  manner,  for  he  saw 
Psalm  93  as  setting  forth  the  entrance  of  the  King  upon 
His  reign;  Psalm  94 — ^the  appeal  for  His  judgment  on  the 
wicked;  Psalm  95— the  exhortation  to  Israel  to  praise  Him 
and  the  admonition  against  unbelief;  Psalms  96  to  99 — ^the 
substance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  1  Chronicles  16.  Our 
Psalm  is  the  concluding  one  in  the  series  and  is  the  doxology. 
Delitzsch  has  beautifully  styled  the  whole  series:  “one  great 
prophetic  oratorio,**  and  added:  “Among  the  Psalms  of 
triumph  and  thanksgiving  this  stands  preeminent,  as  rising 
to  the  highest  point  of  joy  and  grandeur.***  Hengstenberg 
has  seen  design  in  the  placement  of  the  group  of  Psalms  now 
under  consideration.  Says  he,  “The  Psalm  forms  not  merely 
a  conclusion  to  Psalm  99:  it  is  assuredly  with  design  that 
it  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  whole  series;  the  ecumenic  char¬ 
acter  of  which  becomes  very  obvious  in  it  at  the  close.***  The 


^Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  70. 

’Perowne,  J.  J.  S.,  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Vol.  II,  p.  203,  quoting  from  Delitzich. 
'Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  199. 
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spiritual  and  discerning  writer,  F.  W.  Grant,  notes  in  his 
excellent  volume  on  the  .Psalms:  “The  hundredth  psalm 
closes  this  series  with  the  full  anthem  of  praise.  Naught 
else  remains.  Perfection  is  found  and  rest;  and  both  are  in 
God.'“  We  need  have  no  fear,  then,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
some  obscure  and  secondary  portion  of  Scripture ;  Psalm  100 
takes  its  place  among  the  foremost  poetic  and  prophetic  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  whole  revelation  of  God. 

Although  prophetic  in  character  and  originally  written 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  for  the  worship  and  praise 
of  Israel,  the  passage  has  precious  spiritual  truth  for  us 
today.  Against  the  dark  background  of  the  world’s  travail 
the  Psalm  has  its  timely  message.  It  is  a  word  for  the  hour 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  world  lies  literally  bathed 
in  a  blood  bath  with  nation  trampling  under  foot  a  weaker 
nation;  atrocity  upon  atrocity  is  moment  by  moment  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  scene  of  the  world’s  history;  the  earth  has  a 
tremendous  headache.  At  times  it  appears  that  the  cup  of 
suffering  and  woe  is  so  full  that  more  cannot  be  added,  and 
yet  every  fresh  dispatch  adds  to  the  gruesome  and  solemn 
story.  Is  God’s  sovereignty  recognized  in  the  earth  today? 
Do  men  own  allegiance  to  the  Lord  God  of  all  the  earth?  The 
very  earth  itself,  reeling  to  and  fro  as  a  drunken  man  or  a 
mad  man,  shrieks  back  into  our  ears  with  deafening  cry  the 
all  too  obvious  answer.  Whatever  the  Psalm  meant  for  Israel 
of  old,  and  we  must  believe  that  it  had  great  value  for  them, 
it  will  not  convey  its  fullest  message  to  us,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  place  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  conditions  of  our 
day.  Then  it  will  be  seen  to  shine  with  lustrous  and  radiant 
beauty,  full  of  comfort  and  hope  and  blessing  for  us  all. 

Before  we  essay  an  exposition  of  the  Psalm,  we  translate 
it  as  follows : 

A  Psalm  for  thanksgiving. 

1  Shout  for  joy  unto  Jehovah,  all  the  earth. 

2  Serve  Jehovah  with  gladness: 

Come  before  him  with  singing. 


^Numerical  Bible,  “The  Psalmi,**  p.  365. 
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3  Know  that  Jehovah,  he  is  God : 

It  is  he  that  made  us,  and  we  are  his ; 

We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 

4  Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving. 

Into  his  courts  with  praise: 

Give  thanks  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. 

6  For  Jehovah  is  good ;  his  lovingkindness  is  for  ever. 

And  his  faithfulness  to  all  generations. 

The  title  to  the  Psalm  reveals  that  it  is  one  of  the  so-called 
orphan  Psalms,  those  without  ascription  of  authorship.  Its 
superscription,  however,  is  capable  of  two  interpretations.  The 
word  mm  can  and  does  mean  either  “thanksgiving”  or 
“thank-offering.”  The  same  noun  is  found  in  verse  4  where 
also  occurs  the  verb  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  Hodu 
Psalms.  Delitzsch  feels  that  we  must  take  liturgically 
(so  also  Conant  in  Lange’s  Commentary  and  many  others); 
what  is  meant  is  not  the  thanksgiving  of  the  heart,  but  the 
thank-offering,  the  mm  mt  of  Psalm  107:22.  Our  transla¬ 
tion,  though  seeming  to  contradict  this  position,  does  not  do 
so  in  reality.  We  feel  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  either 
this  or  that,  but  a  case  where  both  are  true.  The  Psalm 
received  its  name  because  it  was  sung  when  the  thank- 
offering  was  presented.  Obviously,  only  a  hymn  of  thanks¬ 
giving  would  be  appropriate  at  such  a  time.  As  such,  the 
title  is  unique  for  this  is  the  only  Psalm  in  the  Psalter  so 
designated. 

ACCLAMATION,  verse  1. 

A  division  of  the  Psalm,  on  the  basis  of  the  thought 
groups  and  the  Hebrew  parallelism  so  clearly  a  part  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  shows  that  the  first  verse  stands  grandly 
alone.  The  word  lynn  is  both  vivid  and  full  of  meaning.  It 
has  been  translated  by  both  the  Authorized  Version  and  the 
American  Standard  Version  as  “Make  a  jojrful  noise.”  This 
rendering  is  entirely  permissible,  but  perhaps  conveys  less 
meaning  than  the  one  given  in  the  translation  above.  The 
word  is  used  of  the  welcome  accorded  a  king  upon  his  enter- 
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ing  his  capital  or  upon  taking  possession  of  his  throne.  The 
subjects  of  the  King  shouting  for  joy  is  a  signal  that 
Jehovah  indeed  reigns  as  stated  in  the  previous  Psalms.  Since 
the  verb  may  also  mean  to  sound  a  trumpet,  the  comment  of 
Delitzsch  is  apropos:  “The  first  verse,  which  is  without 
parallelism  [the  essence  of  Hebrew  poetry]  and  which  is  so  far 
monostichic,  is  like  the  signal  for  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet.”* 
The  exhortation,  mark  it  well,  is  addressed  to  all  the  earth. 
When  in  the  history  of  human  affairs  thus  far  has  there  been 
an  occasion  when  God  could  warrantedly  call  upon  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  to  shout  for  joy?  Never.  But  in  the 
millennial  era  to  come,  for  this  Psalm  is  millennial — a  fact 
more  and  more  clearly  seen  as  the  theme  progresses,  will  see  all 
the  earth  summoned  to  cry  aloud  for  joy,  because  the  righteous 
and  blessed  Son  of  David  will  enter  upon  His  reign  and 
assume  universal  dominion  on  the  throne  of  His  glory.  Oh, 
earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  this  word!  Thou  that  travailest, 
groaning  and  moaning,  shalt  yet  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy. 
Israel’s  King  is  now  become  in  realization  the  King  of  all  the 
earth.  The  Desire  of  all  nations  has  indeed  come.  Talk  you 
of  premillennial  pessimism,  as  is  the  custom  of  our  day? 
Say  on;  but  the  living  God  has  stored  up  for  us  in  His 
blessed  Son  everlasting  consolations  in  that  the  hope  of  this 
world  for  a  righteous  and  benevolent  rule  resides  not  in  frail 
and  faithless  man  but  in  the  omnipotent  Lord  of  glory.  What 
glory  will  greet  our  adoring  eyes  when  earth  acclaims  its 
rightful  King.  Such  is  the  clap  of  thunder  with  which  the 
Psalm  begins. 

EXHORTATION,  verses  2  and  4. 

After  the  initial  keynote  of  acclamation  there  follow  sev¬ 
eral  staccato  chords  of  exhortation.  All  the  earth  is  enjoined 
to  serve  Jehovah  with  gladness.  Ecumenicity  and  joy  char¬ 
acterize  the  Psalm  throughout.  To  the  rebellious  nations 
defying  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed  the  Second  Psalm  had 
counselled:  “Serve  Jehovah  with  fear.  And  rejoice  with 
trembling”  (v.  11).  Now,  the  open  revolt  against  the  author- 

'op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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ity  of  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  quelled,  and 
men  may  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness.  The  thought  of  joy 
is  expressed  in  the  first  verb  of  the  Psalm  (“Shout  for  joy”), 
and  in  the  words:  “with  gladness,”  “with  singing,”  “with 
thanksgiving,”  “Give  thanks  unto  him,”  and  “bless  [or  praise] 
his  name.”  Since  God  is  Lord  He  is  to  be  served ;  since  He  is 
gracious  the  service  is  to  be  gladsome  and  joyful.  Approach¬ 
ing  God  in  service  and  worship  is  indeed  a  solemn  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  act,  but  it  need  not  be  therefore  a  melancholy  one. 
In  coming  into  His  presence  singing  is  to  be  upon  the  lips 
issuing  from  grace  in  the  heart.  Venema  says:  “To  serve 
the  Lord  ip  joy  implies,  that  submission  is  rendered  to  him 
as  King  and  Lord  willingly  and  joyfully  in  all  things.”*  Sing¬ 
ing  is  a  delightful  means  of  drawing  near  to  God.  We  can 
all  appreciate  the  thought  that  prompted  Watts’  words : 

“Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
Who  never  knew  our  God; 

But  children  of  the  heavenly  king 
Must  speak  his  praise  abroad.” 

Christianily  came  into  the  world  on  the  wings  of  song,  and 
has  implanted  lasting  song  in  redeemed  hearts.  Through  the 
finished  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  Calvary  the 
malady  has  been  changed  into  melody.  Unbelief  has  no 
music.  We  challenge  them  to  produce  their  anthems,  their 
hymns;  they  have  no  anthems,  no  hymns,  no  oratorios,  and 
no  symphonies.  When  Robert  Ingersoll,  the  noted  agnostic, 
died,  the  printed  notice  of  his  funeral  said:  “There  will  be 
no  singing.”  How  could  there  be?  Ours  is  a  happier  and 
more  blessed  portion,  expressed  by  Maclaren:  “There  is  no 
music  without  passsages  in  minor  keys;  but  joy  has  its  rights 
and  place  too,  and  they  know  but  little  of  the  highest  kind 
of  worship  who  do  not  sometimes  feel  their  hearts  swell  with 
gladness  more  poignant  and  exuberant  than  earth  can  min¬ 
ister.”’ 

That  this  worship  appointed  for  all  the  nations  of  the 

*Hengstenberg,  op.  cit.,  footnote,  p.  200. 

'The  Book  of  Psalms,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  79. 
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earth  is  intended  for  the  yet  future  age  of  righteousness 
which  follows  the  period  of  the  Great  Tribulation,  is  even 
more  emphatically  brought  out  by  the  exhortation  of  verse  4. 
(See  also  for  this  position,  Gaebelein,  A.  C.,  The  Book  of 
Psalms,  pp.  369-370.)  All  the  earth  is  invited  to  enter  into 
God’s  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise,  thanking  Him  and  blessing  His  name.  What  gates 
and  courts  are  these?  They  are  those  of  the  millennial  temple 
set  forth  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  chapters  40-48  of  his 
prophecy.  The  fourfold  call  to  the  nations  to  engage  in  the 
praise  of  God  finds  the  temple  gates  standing  ajar;  no  longer 
is  there  a  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  Perowne  has  pointed  out 
that  what  appears  in  Isaiah  2 :2,  3  (we  may  also  add  Isa.  60 ; 
Zech.  2:9,  10;  8:20-22;  14:16)  as  prediction,  is  here  given  in 
the  form  of  an  invitation.  But  those  who  do  not  see  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  Israel’s  and  the  world’s  history  (apart 
from  the  destination  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church)  make 
these  charges  merely  symbolic.  Says  Delitzsch:  ’"The  pil¬ 
grimage  of  all  people  to  the  holy  mountain  {vid.  Deut.  33:19, 
the  primary  passage)  is  the  Old  Testament  way  of  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  all  peoples  to  the  God  of 
revelation  and  the  close  union  of  all  with  the  people  of 
this  God.”'  This  position  is  stated  even  more  clearly  and 
emphatically  by  Alexander:  “That  the  reference  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  is  merely  typical  or  metaphorical, 
is  clear  from  the  analogy  of  Isa.  66:23,  where  all  mankind 
are  required  to  come  up  every  sabbath,  a  command  which,  if 
literally  understood,  is  perfectly  impracticable.”'  Those  who 
reject  a  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy  will,  of  course,  find 
it  necessary  to  refuse  a  literal  millennial  temple,  whether  it 
be  stated  in  Psalm  100,  Isaiah  66,  Ezekiel  40,  or  Zechariah 
8  and  14.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  of  this  Psalm  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  they  would  tell  us,  but  the  two  words  “gates”  and 
‘‘courts”  must  needs  be  shrouded  in  symbolism  and  metaphor. 
All  may  receive  such  who  will,  but  we  prefer  to  stand  upon 
the  literal  sense,  confirmed  and  substantiated  every  whit  by 

'0>.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Even  the  great 
scholar,  Calvin,  aligns  himself  with  the  spiritualizing  inter¬ 
pretation.  Did  we  not  properly  warn  the  reader  in  our  intro¬ 
ductory  word  concerning  the  confusion  of  Israel  with  the 
Church?  Then  hear  Calvin:  “And  since  he  invites  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  indiscriminately  to  praise 
Jehovah,  he  seems,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  refer  to  the 
period  when  the  Church  would  be  gathered  out  of  different 
nations.”'®  Paul  tells  us  in  Ephesians  3  that  the  Church  as 
a  mystery  was  “hid  in  God”  and  not  “hid  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.”  Therefore,  only  a  revelation  from  God  (and  not  the 
illumination  of  the  already  existing  Old  Testament)  could 
suffice  to  make  it  known. 

In  that  day  will  the  blessing  of  Abraham  become  the  por¬ 
tion  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  Abrahamic  Cove¬ 
nant,  oft  reiterated  and  confirmed,  will  then  be  fulfilled.  This 
universal  feature  of  the  Psalm  (howbeit,  without  the  mil¬ 
lennial  aspect  just  contended  for  by  us)  is  expressed  by 
Augustine:  **Et  tamen  hanc  vocem  audivit  universa  terra. 
Jam  juhilat  Domino  universa  terra,  et  quae  adhuc  non  jubUat 
jubilabit.  ...  In  malis  murmurat  omnis  terra;  in  bonis  jubilat 
omnis  terra 

FOUNDATION,  verses  3  and  6. 

Having  exhorted  the  nations  to  render  God  unstinted 
praise  and  service,  the  Psalm  now  presents  the  reasons  or  the 
foundation  for  such  action  upon  the  part  of  the  earth.  How 
ample  is  the  ground  for  the  earth^s  praise  of  the  living  God. 
First  and  foremost,  the  nations  with  their  many  gods  and 
lords  are  to  acknowledge  the  one  true  and  living  God.  God 
can  never  be  praised  aright  or  worshipped  if  He  be  not  owned 
as  the  only  God.  Such  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  God 
will  be  in  strong  contrast  to  the  arrogance  of  the  man  of  sin 
in  the  previous  period  claiming  divine  prerogatives  and  hon¬ 
ors.  See  2  Thessalonians  2  and  Revelation  13,  as  well  as 
Daniel  11.  The  verb  lyn  speaks  of  learning  by  experience, 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Vol.  IV,  p.  83. 
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and  this  Theodoret  (according  to  Delitzsch  and  Perowne) 
interpreted  as  5i’  awdiv  ^dOexE  tcov  itpaypaxtov.  Spurgeon 
quotes  Matthew  Henry  as  having  aptly  said :  “blind  sacrifices 
will  never  please  a  seeing  God.”  The  worship  of  God  is  to 
be  intelligent.  “Know  that  Jehovah,  he  is  God”  reminds  us 
of  the  wording  of  Psalm  46:11  (Hebrew).  The  setting  is  the 
time  immediately  after  the  putting  down  of  the  insurrection 
portrayed  in  Psalm  2.  Then,  as  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
has  so  cogently  said  many  times,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
lay  hold  of  that  archenemy,  Satan,  binding  him,  as  He  says: 
“Be  still  [for  a  thousand  years],  and  know  that  I  am  God.” 
Not  only  will  Satan  be  brought  to  this  place  by  compulsion, 
but  the  nations  altogether  through  God’s  mercy  will  know 
Him  to  be  God  alone.  They  must  know  whom  they  worship, 
and  to  this  knowledge  they  will  come  by  experience,  not 
rote  memory.  We  are  to  know  Him  in  His  works  (as  seen 
in  the  remainder  of  verse  3)  and  in  His  Person  (set  forth  in 
verse  6).  These  are  the  two  foci  around  which  all  acceptable 
worship  of  God  must  adjust  itself:  the  Person  and  work  of 
God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  blessed 
Holy  Spirit,  the  ineffably  glorious  Trinity.  There  are  outlined 
for  us  immediately  the  three  grounds  for  our  worship  of 
God,  or  the  three  rights  that  belong  to  Him : 

1.  The  right  of  creation.  “It  is  he  that  made  us,  and  we 
are  his”  (Psalm  95:6;  Isaiah  60:21).  God  deserves  all  praise 
for  His  creative  work.  The  Authorized  Version  translates 
the  text  “and  not  we  ourselves,”  while  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Standard  renders  it  as  we  have  translated  it  above.  The 
difference  is  much  greater  in  English  than  in  the  original, 
where  the  marginal  reading  changes  the  text  by  one  letter, 
from  to  1^1,  from  “and  not  we  (ourselves)”  to  “and  to 
him  we  (belong).”  Each  reading  has  its  supporters  among 
students  of  the  Psalm.  Hengstenberg  and  Alexander  (whose 
work  is  practically  a  condensation  of  that  of  the  first)  prefer 
the  reading  of  the  text :  “and  not  we  ourselves.”  The  former 
states  simply  that  the  marginal  reading  is  unsuitable.  The 
latter  feels  his  choice  is  based  upon  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  text,  its  greater  significance,  and  its  appropriateness  to 
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the  passage.  The  LXX  supports  the  text  in  preference  to  a 
changed  reading,  giving  us  xal  oiix  fmelg.  In  this  the  Syriac 
and  Vulgate  concur.**  The  evidence  for  the  marginal  read¬ 
ing  is  this :  it  is  found  in  19  MSS.  of  De  Rossi  and  9  of  Ken- 
nicott;  it  agrees  with  the  parallel  passage  (Psalm  95:7);  it 
is  adopted  by  able  modern  scholars  (so  Perowne’s  argu¬ 
ments)  ;  Jerome,  the  Chaldee,  and  Bishop  Lowth  favor  the 
margin  (so  Calvin,  although  he  translates  according  to  the 
text).  Delitzsch  points  out  16  Old  Testament  passages  where 
the  Masoretic  scholars  read  instead  of  this  verse  being 
one  of  them.  We  feel  that  Delitzsch  takes  the  common  sense 
view:  both  variants  are  in  harmony  with  the  context  and 
Scripture  as  a  whole,  but  the  preference  should  go  to  the 
Qeri.  Symmachus  (the  same  view  is  taken  by  the  great  Jew¬ 
ish  scholar,  Rashi)  renders  the  text  (which  he  prefers): 
0^65  ^olTjoev  ow  Svtog,  that  is,  “he  made  us  when  we 
were  not.”  This  is  contrary  to  Hebrew  grammar.  Conant 
explains  that  the  translation,  “not  ourselves,”  is  supposedly 
in  contrast  to  Pharaoh’s  boast  in  Ezekiel  29 :3.  Perhaps  the 
truer  meaning  of  that  passage  is,  not  that  Pharaoh  boasts  of 
making  himself,  but  that  he  made  the  Nile  for  himself." 
The  truth  is  clear  enough :  God  made  man,  therefore  he  did 
not  make  himself,  and  since  God  made  man,  he  belongs  to 
God.  But  who  are  the  “we”  and  the  “us”  of  this  verse? 
Every  other  pronoun  or  pronominal  suffix  in  the  Psalm 
refers  to  Jehovah.  The  “we”  refers  to  Israel.  We  have 
here  the  fulfillment  of  Psalm  67:  Israel  in  blessing  means 
blessing  for  the  world.  Though  he  fails  to  see  the  dispen- 
sational  aspect  of  these  things,  Maclaren  has  beautifully 
stated  the  truth  of  the  verse  thus:  “The  psalm  is  ...  a 
song  which  starts  from  national  blessings,  and  discerns  in 
them  a  message  of  hope  and  joy  for  all  men.  Israel  was 
meant  to  be  a  sacred  hearth  on  which  a  fire  was  kindled, 
that  was  to  warm  all  the  house.”** 

2.  The  right  of  redemption.  If  Israel  (and  by  so  much 

* ’Calvin,  op.  cit.,  in  loco. 

^*Op.  cit.,  p.  SIS. 
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the  other  nations  of  that  day  as  well,  for  all  must  have  cause 
before  they  can  praise  aright)  is  God’s  by  creation,  she  is  His 
all  the  more  so  because  of  His  redemptive  work  for  her. 
This  is  the  truth  of  the  words:  “We  are  his  people,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  pasture.”  In  the  Old  Testament  these  expres¬ 
sions  speak  of  Israel  (cf.  Psa.  74:1;  79:13;  95:7)  but  in  the 
age  we  are  studying  it  will  be  true  of  the  nations  also.  See 
Zechariah  2:14;  Isaiah  14:1.  Israel  can  say  from  a  full  and 
long  experience :  “The  goodness  God  has  extended  to  us.  He 
will  not  withhold  from  you  all.”  And  the  nations,  viewing 
God’s  dealings  of  old  with  His  people,  will  be  all  the  more 
encouraged  to  render  Him  all  praise  and  adoration.  What 
blessed  truths  are  these:  man’s  Creator  is  also  his  Owner. 
We  are  God’s  by  two  creations,  two  births.  His  is  the  right 
of  the  Kinsman-Redeemer,  the  Ransomer.  All  nations  will 
yet  own  these  irrefutable  facts. 

3.  The  right  of  preservation.  To  say  that  Israel  is  the 
sheep  of  His  pasture  implies  a  wealth  of  meaning.  There  is 
no  good  English  equivalent  for  the  verb  nyi,  from  which 
come  the  words  for  “pasture”  and  “shepherd.”  Included  in 
the  word  are  all  the  blessed  experiences  of  divine  care,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  provision.  He  sees  that  every  need  is  provided. 
God  is  mighty  to  save  and  equally  mighty  to  preserve.  For 
this  reason  we  prefer  to  speak  of  the  preservation  of  the 
saints,  rather  than  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

The  Psalmist  has  outlined  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
world  to  praise  God  for  all  His  benefits.  But  there  is  a  yet 
higher  reason  to  adore  God :  it  is  because  of  His  blessed  Per¬ 
son,  because  of  who  He  is.  He  is  infinitely  good  in  Himself, 
apart  from  any  or  all  good  that  He  can  bestow.  He  is  full 
of  lovingkindness,  not  severe,  forbidding,  but  warmhearted 
and  compassionate.  He  is  everlastingly  faithful :  every  word 
of  His  promises,  He  will  fulfill.  If  His  lovingkindness  and 
faithfulness  are  forever,  everlasting,  then  men  will  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  cause  to  praise  and  thank  God.  All  is  founded 
and  grounded  on  inherent  goodness,  everlasting  lovingkind¬ 
ness,  and  unchanging  faithfulness.  We  should  be  con¬ 
strained  to  cry  in  the  fourfold  refrain  of  the  107th  Psalm: 
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“Oh  that  men  would  praise  Jehovah  for  his  lovingkindness, 
And  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men!”  (vss. 
8,  15,  21,  31).  And  above  all  for  Himself. 

What  value  has  the  Psalm  for  us  believers  today?  Once 
having  ascertained  the  proper  interpretation,  it  is  legitimate 
to  apply  every  spiritual  blessing  to  the  child  of  God  of  this 
age.  He  will  find  through  contemplation  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ample  foundation  for  shouting  to 
God  for  joy,  for  serving  Him  with  gladness,  for  coming  before 
Him  with  singing,  for  knowing  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God,  for 
realizing  His  work  of  creation,  redemption,  and  preservation, 
for  coming  to  God  directly  (without  need  of  earthly  temple 
or  sanctuary)  through  the  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  for  thanking  Him,  and  for  blessing 
His  name  because  of  His  blessed  character.  He  needs  not  to 
await  the  millennial  hour  to  perform  any  of  this  reasonable, 
spiritual  service.  Does  the  dispensational  view,  then,  rob 
the  believer  of  blessings  he  may  have  had?  Never.  It  places 
truth  in  proper  position  and  the  result  is  greater  ultimate 
blessing  for  all. 

Though  the  Psalm  is  short,  it  is  exceedingly  full.  There 
are  seven  thoughts  relating  to  praise:  (1)  “Shout  for  joy”; 
(2)  “with  gladness”;  (3)  “with  singing”;  (4)  “with  thaiis- 
giving”;  (5)  “with  praise”;  (6)  “Give  thanks”;  (7)  “bless 
his  name.”  There  are  seven  distinct  exhortations:  (1)  “Shout 
for  joy”;  (2)  “Serve  Jehovah”;  (3)  “Come  before  him”;  (4) 
“Know  that  Jehovah”;  (5)  “Enter  into  his  gates”;  (6)  “Give 
thanks  unto  him”;  (7)  “bless  his  name.”  There  is  a  seven¬ 
fold  picture  of  God  as  (1)  Lord  of  all  the  earth;  (2)  King 
of  the  nations;  (3)  Creator  of  all  men;  (4)  Shepherd  of  His 
fiock;  (5)  Guardian  of  His  Own;  (6)  Object  of  all  true 
praise;  (7)  God  of  infinite  goodness,  eternal  lovingkindness, 
and  lasting  faithfulness.  Hengstenberg  has  so  masterfully 
summarized  the  Psalm  that  we  quote  him  at  length:  “There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ps.  xci.-c.  belong  to  the  same  time  and 
same  author,  that  they  form  a  connected  series,  that  they  are 
on  the  territory  of  the  Psalm  poetry,  what  the  second  part  of 
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Isaiah  is  on  the  territory  of  prophecy,  and  that  we  have 
before  us  in  them  a  decalogue  of  Psalms  intimately  connected 
together.  The  reference  to  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stands 
to  the  might  of  the  world,  is  common  to  all  these  Psalms. 
The  objective  view  of  suffering  also  is  a  common  feature: 
the  Psalmist  stands  ever3rwhere  above  it,  no  crying  from  the 
depths,  no  conflict  with  despair, — ^the  explanation  being  that 
the  Psalmist  has  to  do  with  future  suffering,  and  is  preparing 
for  it  a  shield  of  consolation.  These  Psalms  also  are  in  com¬ 
mon  characterised  by  a  confident  expectation  of  a  glorious 
revelation  of  the  Lord,  which  the  author,  following  up  the 
prophetical  writings,  sees  with  the  eye  of  faith  as  already 
present.  It  is  common  to  them  all  to  quote  with  marked  intel¬ 
ligence  from  older  passages,  especially  from  the  Davidic 
Psalms,  and  from  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  in  connection 
with  an  originality  of  thought  and  expression  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  mistake.  It  is  a  common  feature  also  that  these 
quotations  are  in  all  cases  taken  from  writings  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  captivity,  in  accordance  with  a  series  of  other  marks 
of  a  pre-Chaldaic  era  which  are  scattered  everywhere  through¬ 
out  these  Psalms.  It  is  common  to  them  all  that  the  tone 
never  rises  above  a  certain  height,  and  never  sinks  beneath 
it,  just  as  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  in  common  with  which 
our  Psalm  bears  the  character  of  mild  sublimity.  There  are 
common  to  them  all  a  great  many  parallel  passages,  the  use 
of  anadiplosis,  the  predilection  for  the  mention  of  musical 
instruments,  proceeding  from  the  joyful  character  of  the 
Psalm.  It  is  impossible  also  not  to  notice  design  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  Two  introductory  Psalms  of  a  general  character 
stand  at  the  head:  Ps.  xci.,  an  expression  of  joyful  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  help  of  God  in  all  troubles  and  dangers;  Ps.  xcii., 
the  greatness  of  God,  which  brings  on  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  salvation  of  the  just;  Ps.  xciii.  is  then  opened 
with  the  watchword,  “the  Lord  reigneth,”  which  hencefor¬ 
ward  is  uttered  on  all  sides,  and  applied  for  comfort  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  The  whole  ends  in  the  exhortation  addressed  to 
the  whole  earth  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  praise  him  and  to 
give  him  glory  for  the  abundant  salvation  which  he  imparts, — 
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the  full-toned  chorus  of  all  nations  and  tongues  who  know 
that  the  Lord  is  God.”“ 

We  conclude  with  the  truly  beautiful  Scotch  version  of  the 
Psalm: 

**A11  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice, 

Him  serve  with  fear.  His  praise  forth  tell; 

Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice. 

“The  Lord,  ye  know,  is  God  indeed ; 

Without  our  aid  He  did  us  make ; 

We  are  His  flock.  He  doth  us  feed. 

And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take. 

“0  enter  then  His  gates  with  praise. 

Approach  with  joy  His  courts  unto: 

Praise,  laud,  and  bless  His  name  always. 

For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 

“For  why?  The  Lord  our  God  is  good. 

His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure; 

His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood. 

And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure.” 

“Let  us  sing  the  Old  Hundredth.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 


cit.,  pp.  202,  203. 
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THE  PROPHETIC  LITERATURE  OF 
COLONIAL  AMERICA 
By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D. 

The  17th  Century  in  Theology  was  certainly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  centuries  in  theological  discussion  since  the 
council  of  Nicaea  with  a  single  exception  of  that  century 
which  witnessed  the  mighty  work  in  reframing  for  a  tradi¬ 
tionally  chained  world  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  our 
faith  by  those  masters  of  theology,  Calvin,  Luther  and 
Zwingli.  It  was  this  17th  century  that  saw  the  greatest 
assembly  of  divines  that  ever  was  gathered  together  at  one 
time  since  the  days  of  the  Church  Fathers — ^we  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  great  themes  dis¬ 
cussed  among  the  Protestants  in  England  in  this  century 
were,  for  the  most  part,  related  to  the  subject  of  the  church 
ecclesiastical  order,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with, 
of  course,  tremendous  emphasis  upon  the  truth  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  These  were  the  great  themes 
which  were  carried  by  the  Puritans,  as  they  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  from  Holland  and  the  shores  of  England,  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  especially  to  Boston,  Salem,  and  Plymouth. 
Virginia,  settled  long  before,  had  very  little  interest  in  theo¬ 
logical  discussion,  devoting  herself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
cultivation  of  great  plantations,  and  a  formal  attendance  of 
divine  worship  under  the  exclusive  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England. 

In  New  England  it  was  different.  There,  with  a  freer 
atmosphere  and  in  the  midst  of  men  of  far  greater  theological 
scholarship  than  those  that  went  into  the  Southern  part  of 
our  country  in  colonial  times,  themes  were  fervently  debated, 
and  volume  after  volume  poured  from  the  presses,  taking 
sides  in  these  great  debates.  The  Puritans  were  the  greatest 
theologians,  all  in  all,  that  our  country  has  ever  seen.  It 
probably  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  have  exerted 
more  influence  over  the  religious  and  theological  thinking 
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of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  single 
body  of  men. 

The  words  of  Professor  Williston  Walker,  in  his  fascinat¬ 
ing  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  quality  of  our  Puritan  forefathers  are  not  an 
exaggeration.  “Their  membership  contained  men  of  humble 
position,  it  is  true,  but  their  leaders  were  from  good  station 
in  England,  many  of  them  of  the  country  gentry,  men  of 
wealth,  character,  and  education.  Their  ministers  were  the 
peers  in  learning  and  ability  of  any  in  the  Puritan  wing  of  the 
Church  of  England;  they  were  men  reverenced  and  admired 
not  only  in,  the  colonial  hamlets  to  which  they  came,  but  by 
wide  circles  in  the  homeland.  Probably  no  colony  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  emigration  was  superior  to  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  wealth,  station,  or  capacity.  The  religious  motive, 
ever  predominant  in  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  had 
enabled  it  to  draw  on  the  best  elements  of  a  great  party  in 
England,  and  to  attract  men  whom  no  means  or  ordinary 
aims  would  have  drawn  across  the  sea.”‘ 

With  men  of  this  stamp,  education  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  Indeed,  a  statute  of  Massachusetts,  copied  verbatum 
by  the  Connecticut  court  in  May,  1656,  gave  as  a  reason  for 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  education,  and  erecting  of  schools 
and  colleges,  “it  being,  as  the  court  expressed  it,  one  chiefe 
proiect  of  yt  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures.”  Harvard  College  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1639.  Other  educational  institutions  soon  followed. 

A  great  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  New 
England  theology;  indeed,  in  the  last  twenty  years  more 
literature  has  appeared  concerning  the  intellectual  life  of 
New  England  than  in  any  other  one  period  in  our  history. 
Attention  is  given  in  all  these  works  to  New  England  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  church,  of  independency,  of  the  doctrines  of 
God  and  salvation,  the  doctrines  of  baptism,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  etc.  etc.,  but  for  some 
strange  reason,  one  of  the  most  important  themes  considered 

‘Williston  Walker:  A  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 
States.  5th  Ed.  New  York,  1894.  p.  98. 
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in  New  England  in  the  17th  Century,  and  producing  a  vast 
literature  during  this  period,  is  practically  ignored  in  all 
these  works.  We  refer  to  the  subject  of  what  we  might  gen¬ 
erally  term  Biblical  Prophecy,  especially  the  Second  Advent 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this  series 
of  articles  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  some  of 
the  great  treasures  of  the  literature  relating  to  Prophecy 
produced  in  the  American  Colonies  between  1660  and  1790. 
As  far  as  the  author  of  these  articles  is  aware,  the  treasures 
in  this  literature  have  never  been  presented  in  any  work ;  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown  to  this  century 
of  students  of  colonial  history,  or,  if  not  unknown,  then  at 
least  wholly  ignored.  The  place  of  prophetic  thought  and 
the  hope  of  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  colonial 
thinking  has  never  been  given  the  consideration  which  its 
literature,  and  the  great  men  who  produced  this  literature, 
justify.  For  instance.  Dr.  Williston  Walker,  in  the  work  we 
have  just  mentioned,  refers  to  none  of  this  literature  which 
for  the  most  part  was  written  by  Congregationalists,  and  has 
nothing  to  say  about  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent  in  colonial  religous  thought.  An  entire  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  Puritan  writers  in  the  first  volume  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  History  of  American  Literature  (New  York,  1917), 
but  not  a  word  is  said  about  their  conviction  concerning  pro¬ 
phetic  themes,  though  practically  all  of  the  works  are  listed 
in  the  vast  appended  bibliography.  Dr.  Vernon  Parrington, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  epochal  work.  Main  Currents  in 
American  Thought,  The  Colonial  Mind.  1620-1800  (New 
York,  1927),  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  “The  Mather 
Dynasty,”  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  prophetic  writings 
of  these  two  giants  of  New  England,  Increase  Mather  and 
his  illustrious  son.  Cotton  Mather.  This  is  also  true  with  the 
widely  used  and  quite  exhaustive  History  of  Colonial  America 
by  Chitwood  (New  York,  1931),  and  of  all  other  histories  of 
our  colonial  period.  In  fact,  the  entire  subject  is  ignored 
even  in  books  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  religious 
history  and  the  intellectual  life  of  colonial  America.  For 
instance.  Dr.  Parry  Miller,  in  his  profound  and  scholarly 
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work,  The  New  England  Mind.  The  Seventeenth  Century 
(New  York,  1939),  has  plumbed  to  the  very  depths  the 
thought-life  and  religious  experiences  of  our  New  England 
forefathers,  and  makes  frequent  references  to  the  convictions 
and  the  writings  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  yet  has 
nothing  to  s,ay  about  their  prophetic  beliefs.  We  are  really 
amazed  to  discover  that  this  likewise  holds  true  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Warren  Sweet’s  recent  work.  Religion  in 
Colonial  America  (New  York,  1942).  In  fact,  we  are  inclined 
to  conclude  that  Sweet’s  book  is  definitely  inadequate  in 
many  ways,  when  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  our  colonial  history,  only  one  meager,  insignificant 
reference  is  made  to  the  whole  work  and  to  all  the  writings 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  not  a  word  said  about  the  prophetic 
beliefs  of  any  colonial  writer.  Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  in 
his  exhaustive  Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology 
(1907),  has  an  entire  chapter  on  “Eschatology  and  Atone¬ 
ment,”  but  no  place  is  found  anywhere  in  the  volume  for  any 
references  to  prophetic  themes. 

The  greatest  disappointment  of  all  comes  in  searching 
Professor  Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock’s  exhaustive  volume. 
Increase  Mather,  the  Foremost  Puritan  (Cambridge,  1925), 
in  which  it  almost  would  seem  that  it  is  a  deliberate  intention 
of  the  author  not  to  give  the  consideration  to  Mather’s  pro¬ 
phetic  writings  which  they  deserve.  One  does  not  need  to 
look  far  for  a  reason  for  this  strange  hiatus.  Professor 
Murdock  himself  confesses  when,  in  referring  to  Mather’s 
millennial  ideas,  he  says  “the  topics  he  treated  are  still  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  quarters,  but  for  most  of  us  they  have  lost 
interest.”* 

In  one  book  only,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  there  an3rthing  we 
might  call  an  even  fair  notice  of  the  prophetic  beliefs  of  the 
Puritan  fathers,  a  work  long  out  of  print,  namely,  Daniel  T. 
Taylor’s  The  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth,  in  which  there  are 
some  pages  devoted  to  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  colonial 
theologians  of  whom  we  are  to  speak  in  these  articles.  I  do 

’Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock:  Increase  Mather.  The  Foremost  American 
Puritan.  Cambridge,  1925.  p.  94. 
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not  know  how  much  of  this  colonial  literature  Taylor  himself 
ever  read.  Most  of  his  quotations  are  not  from  the  prophetic 
works  themselves,  but  from  passages  dealing  with  prophetic 
themes  found  in  the  more  generally  known  works  of  these 
colonial  writers.  In  fact,  I  would  judge,  and  this  is  not  to 
disparage  the  vast  amount  of  research  that  Taylor  engaged 
in  to  produce  his  work,  that  almost  all  of  this  literature  of 
the  late  17th  and  the  early  18th  Century  devoted  to  prophetic 
writings,  he  himself  did  not  see.' 

To  the  general  fact  that  the  prophetic  literature  of  colonial 
America  has  been  almost  wholly  ignored  in  all  modem  and 
contemporary  studies  of  the  colonial  mind  and  the  religion 
of  our  colonial  forefathers,  there  is  one  exception,  but  instead 
of  disproving  the  point  we  are  here  making,  it  only  empha- 


*In  the  rev.  ed.  of  D.  T.  Taylor’s,  The  Voice  of  the  Church,  on  the  Coming 
and  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  which  bears  the  date  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I., 
1855,  the  pages  devoted  to  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  are,  respectively, 
231-234  and  255-259.  The  arrangement  of  a  later  edition,  bearing  the 
imprint  of  London,  1882,  is  more  satisfactory  and  the  material  far  more 
abundant.  Chapter  IX,  pp.  293-323,  entitled,  “Christians  in  America — 
Seventeenth  Century,’’  contains  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
Puritan  divines,  relating  to  prophetic  subjects,  but  it  is  definitely  not  a 
survey  of  the  prophetic  literature  of  Colonial  America.  Some  of  the 
writers  we  will  be  considering  in  this  series  of  articles,  are  referred  to 
in  Chapter  X  of  Taylor’s  book,  which  is  devoted  to  Christian  writers 
in  America  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  the  first  edition  of  Taylor’s  book  was  published.  Taylor 
speaks  frequently  of  a  work  by  Joshua  Spalding,  Sentiments  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  etc.  Rev.  ed.  Boston,  1841,  as 
though  it  made  extensive  use  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  volume  shows  but  a 
very  superficial  and  occasional  use  of  their  books.  On  pp.  316,  317, 
Taylor  refers  to  a  work,  A  Declaration  of  a  Future  Glorious  Estate,  etc., 
by  Samuel  Hutchinson,  London,  1667,  as  the  first  book  on  prophecy  writ¬ 
ten  in  America  (though  published  in  London).  I  cannot  find  this  title 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  great  union 
catalogues  of  our  own  country.  Was  it  really  ever  published?  A  work 
for  which  I  have  searched  in  vain  in  all  the  large  libraries  of  this 
country,  is  American  Views  of  Chris fs  Second  Advent,  New  York,  1842, 
(220  pp.).  It  seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared.  If  its  title  correctly 
describes  its  contents,  it  ought  to  have  some  discussion  of  Colonial 
prophetic  literature.  The  truth  is  that  not  even  this  unknown  work  of 
Hutchinson  mentioned  by  Taylor  was  the  first  book  on  prophecy  to  -be 
written  by  any  of  our  colonial  forefathers.  The  first  one  of  all  was  by 
the  famous  John  Cotton,  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston,  with  the  title. 
The  Powring  Out  of  the  Seven  Vials,  or  an  exposition  of  the  16th  chapter 
of  Revelation,  published  in  London  in  1642,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
fortunate  to  have  in  my  own  library. 
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sizes  it.  The  work  we  refer  to  pretends  to  be  a  history  of 
premillennialism  in  America,  but  it  is  viciously  unfair  in  its 
treatment  of  the  prophetic  convictions  of  the  Puritan  theo¬ 
logians.  We  refer  to  a  thesis  presented  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Rutgers,  and  published,  in  1930,  under  the 
title,  Premillennialism  in  America.  The  second  chapter  of 
this  volume  is  called,  “Premillennialism  in  America,”  and 
begins  with  the  following  paragraph,  than  which  no  para¬ 
graph,  concerning  a  theme  which  it  pretends  to  speak  about, 
could  contain  more  errors  and  more  tragically  misleading,  if 
not  deliberately  deceiving,  sentences.  The  paragraph  is  as 
follows: 

“With  the  historical  background  of  the  foregoing  chapter 
we  can  approach  Chiliasm  in  America.  Until  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century  the  religion  of  America  was  a  propa¬ 
gation  of  those  religions  which  flourished  in  Europe.  Har- 
rassed  by  bitter  persecution,  numerous  sects  set  sail  across 
the  waters  to  the  land  where  they  could  enjoy  religious  free¬ 
dom.  To  serve  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 
science,  was  the  motive  that  allured  many  of  the  colonists  to 
our  fair  shores.  If  chiliasm  had  been  a  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nent  tenet  of  their  faith  on  the  Continent  it  suffered  consid¬ 
erable  loss  in  the  new  surroundings;  the  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom  being  unsympathetic.  This  fact  is  very  illuminating 
since  it  adduces  additional  proof  that  millennarian  ideas 
thrive  only  then  when  conditions  are  congenial  to  it.  Even 
though  the  peculiar  beliefs  of  some  met  with  opposition, 
sporadically  manifesting  itself  in  violence,  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  that  they  were  persecuted  on  any  wide  scale.  Conse¬ 
quently,  chiliasm  lost  the  motivating  power  generating*  these 
hopes.  It  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  the  Puritans  and 
certain  of  the  sectarians  because  of  their  Biblicism  and  rigid 
application  of  a  literalistic  hermeneutic  principle  had  a 
tendency  to  millennarian  conceptions  but  explicit  proof  that 
they  were  chiliasts  is  certainly  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In 
spite  of  confident  assertions  of  ardent  Pre-s  that  the  faith  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  early  American  theologians  was 
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chiliastic,  it  is  nevertheless  merely  an  assumption,  for  which 
proof  is  lacking.  Silver  claims  that  chiliasm  is  found  in  the 
liturgies  and  prayers  of  this  period,  c.  1600,  and  then  quotes 
as  proof  the  following,  *We  may  justly  look  for  the  coming 
of  our  Saviour.’  Indeed,  if  such  a  criterion  is  applied,  if, 
‘looking  for  the  coming  of  our  Saviour’  is  distinctively  and 
exclusively  the  property  of  Premillennialism,  then  all  Chris¬ 
tians  are  Pre-s.  The  early  New  England  Divines  are  labelled 
as  chiliasts:  John  Clark,  a  Baptist  preacher,  1651,  writes, 
‘I  testify  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  who  is  gone  unto  His 
Father  for  His  glorious  kingdom,  shall  ere  long  return  again 
. . .  and  wait  in  His  appointments  as  the  Lord,  in  hope  of  that 
glorious  kingdom  which  shall  ere  long  appear.’  Again, 
Increase  Mather,  president  of  Harvard  for  fifteen  years,  is 
counted  a  chiliast,  having  written,  ‘You  must  not  only  look 
for,  not  only  believe  that  such  a  day  will  come,  but  you  must 
hasten  to  it — that  is,  by  earnest  desire  and  longing  wishes;’ 
so  too  his  son.  Cotton  Mather,  and  Thomas  Prince,  B.  Gales 
and  Joshua  Spalding  are  claimed  as  having  embraced  the 
Pre  faith.  The  admittances,  however,  of  Clark  and  Mather 
quoted  by  Silver  are  not  worthy  to  support  the  contention 
that  they  are  chiliasts.  Allowing  that  there  were  tendencies 
in  their  theology  which,  if  eagerly  sought  pointed  in  the 
chiliastic  direction,  they  were  nevertheless  far  removed  from 
the  modern  Pre  position.”* 

There  are  just  three  things  that  we  want  to  say  about  this 
paragraph  now.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Rutgers 
has  not  examined  the  source-material,  for  the  only  references 
he  makes  to  all  the  literature  relating  to  the  colonial  beliefs 
regarding  prophecy  and  the  Lord’s  return  are  secondhand 
references;  that  is,  books  containing  extracts  from  the  orig- 

‘Williara  H.  Rutgers:  Premillennialism  in  America.  Goes,  Holland,  1930. 
(290,  8  pp.),  pp.  81,  82.  For  some  strange  reason  this  volume  seems 
almost  wholly  unknown  among  students  of  religious  history  in  our 
country.  In  correspondence  with  two  young  men  who  were  writing 
theses  on  prophetic  subjects,  one  for  a  masters’  degree,  and  one  for  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  distinguished  seminaries  of  our  country,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  volume  was  not  only  not  in  their  seminary,  nor  near-by 
university  libraries,  but  that  it  was  wholly  unknown  to  members  of  their 
respective  faculties. 
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inal  material.  In  fact,  he  quotes  only  three  volumes  here — a 
work  by  H.  Bultema,  Maranatha,  for  which  no  date  is  given; 
Jesse  Forrest  Silver’s  fine  work,  The  Lord*s  Return  (who  has 
copied  all  of  his  material  relating  to  colonial  thought  from 
the  much  earlier  work  by  Taylor,  and  gives  it  only  brief  con¬ 
sideration)  ;  and  the  famous  work  by  Dr.  David  Brown  of 
Glasgow,  Chrisfs  Second  Coming.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  far  over  there  in  Holland  Dr.  Rutgers  would  not  have 
access  to  the  rich  material  of  colonial  literature  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  etc.,  but  if  he  did  not  have  the  material 
available  there,  he  should  have  at  least  waited  until  he  could 
have  investigated  it  on  this  side  of  the  water,  or  he  should 
have  said  nothing  about  it.  A  doctoral  thesis  that  so  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  a  vast  literature  in  a  subject  in  which  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  speak  with  authority  is — ^well,  we  leave  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Rutgers  says  something  here  that 
is  absolutely  not  true,  “that  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  early  American  theologians  was  Chiliastic  is  merely  an 
assumption  for  which  proof  is  lacking.”  This  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  untrue.  The  author  of  these  articles  has  himself  spent 
probably  200  hours  in  the  libraries  of  New  England  reading 
this  very  literature,  and  taking  notes  on  it,  and  he  has  in 
front  of  him  at  least  30,000  words  of  notes  copied  with  his 
own  hand  from  .this  very  colonial  literature,  any  single  page 
of  which  is  enough  to  completely  refute  Dr.  Rutgers*  state¬ 
ments. 

Finally,  when  he  says  that  these  great  men  “were  never¬ 
theless  far  removed  from  the  modern  Pre  position,”  he  says 
something  which  this  series  of  articles  will  definitely  show  to 
be  inaccurate. 

The  first  prophetic  literature  of  any  consequence  to  appear 
on  the  American  shores  was  written  by  the  greatest  of  all 
Puritan  Divines,  Increase  Mather.  We  must  first  give  some 
consideration  to  the  man  before  we  can  understand  the  tre- 
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mendous  significance  of  his  writings.  Increase  Mather*  was 
born  in  Dorchester  in  1639,  the  son  of  Richard  Mather,  of 
whom  Dr.  Williston  Walker  says,  “Taken  all  in  all,  no  one 
of  the  earlier  ministers  of  New  England  exercised  a  more 
potent  and  none  so  protracted  an  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Congregational  polity  as  it  existed  in  the  17th  Cen¬ 
tury  as  Richard  Mather.  He  was  the  recorder  of  its  actual 
practice,  the  framer  of  its  standards,  and  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  attempts  of  his  age  for  its  modification  and 
further  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  time  as  those  needs 
were  then  understood.”* 

Mather  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1656  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  in  two  years  took  his  master's  degree  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin,  in  1658.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1661, 
when  six  churches  asked  for  his  services!  He  refused  them 
all.  In  1665  at  the  age  of  25  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1701.  In  1674 
he  was  appointed  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1681, 
when  only  42  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  which  he  refused  because  his  Boston  congre¬ 
gation  would  not  release  him.  By  the  time  he  was  45,  he  had 
already  published  over  25  books.  Harvard  would  not  take 
a  final  no,  however,  and  in  1685  he  was  appointed  acting 
president  of  this  important  educational  institution  in  our 
colonial  history,  and  the  following  year  took  charge  with  the 
title  of  Rector,  being  its  sixth  president,  where  he  remained 
until  1701.  Dr.  Murdock,  the  outstanding  authority  on 
Mather  of  today,  says,  “For  Harvard  he  did  much,  persuad- 

'“His  singular  Christian  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  providential  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  colcmy  at  that 
early  date.  If  so,  it  might  seem  to  be  not  only  commemorative,  but 
prophetic;  for  probably  no  person  in  any  country  was  ever  able  to  look 
back  upon  such  a  wonderful  and  rapid  career  of  national  advancement 
as  excited  his  thanks,  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  reviewed  what  he  had 
seen  of  New  England’s  growth;  which  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other 
man,  he  had  labored  and  helped  to  promote.”  Chandler  Robbins:  A 
History  of.  the  Second  Church,  or  Old  North,  in  Boston.  Boston,  1852, 
P;  15. 

*Williston  Walker,  “The  Services  of  the  Mathers  in  New  England  Religious 
Development,”  in  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History. 
Vol.  V  (1893),  p.  69. 
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ing  several  Englishmen  to  make  bequests,  and  planting  the 
seed  which  eventually  bore  fruit  in  Thomas  Hillis*  generosity 
to  the  College.  He  encouraged  the  study  of  science,  and 
showed  willingness  to  make  the  institution  something  more 
than  a  ministerial  training  school,  but  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
sisted  successfully  all  efforts  to  undermine  its  Congregation¬ 
alism.”  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  “comments  of 
his  contemporaries  and  of  later  historians  agree  in  picturing 
him  as  unequalled  in  reputation  and  power  by  any  native 
born  American  Puritan  of  his  generation.”^ 

Professor  Walker  reminds  us  that  “as  long  as  he  lived  he 
was  the  foremost  of  the  new  England  ministry,  alike  in  the 
merit  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country 
and  its  churches  and  the  reverence  which  his  abilities  com¬ 
pelled.”* 

Mather’s  first  book  was  also  his  most  important  work  on 
prophecy,  published  in  1669,  with  the  title.  The  Mystery  of 
Israel* s  Salvation  Explained  and  Applied,  or  a  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  the  general  conversion  of  the  Israelitish  Nation.'  In 
this  book  of  over  230  pages,  Mather  refers  to  262  writers 
and  works,  of  which  he  gives  a  complete  list  in  the  appendix. 
In  his  preface  he  declares  his  own  convictions  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  “That  which  presseth  me  so,  as  that  I  cannot  gainsay 
the  Chiliastical  opinion,  is  that  I  take  these  four  things  for 
Principles,  and  no  way  doubt  but  that  they  are  demonstrable. 
1.  That  the  thousand  apocalyrptical  years  are  not  passed  but 
future.  2.  That  the  coming  of  Christ  to  raise  the  dead  and 
to  judge  the  earth  will  be  within  much  less  than  this  thou¬ 
sand  years.  3.  That  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  not  be 

^Kenneth  B.  Murdock,  “Increase  Mather,”  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy,  XII,  391-393. 

*WiIIiston  Walker:  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  etc.,  pp.  IWi 
185. 

’Complete  bibliographical  data  regarding  this  volume  may  be  found  in 
Thomas  James  Holmes:  Increase  Mather.  A  Bibliography  of  His 
Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1931.  Vol.  II,  pp.  353-357.  Increase  Mather 
wrote  over  130  books  and  pamphlets,  and  65  prefaces  to  works  of  other 
contemporary  authors.  An  easily  available  list  of  all  his  more  important 
works  will  be  found  in  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  398-406  (170  items  are  recorded). 
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till  this  present  state  of  the  world  is  near  unto  its  end.  4. 
That,  after  the  Jews*  conversion  there  will  be  a  glorious  day 
for  the  elect  upon  earth,  and  that  this  day  shall  be  a  very 
long  continuance.**  On  the  point  of  IsraeFs  salvation  he 
dwells  with  great  fulness  as  the  title  of  the  book  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  In  the  following  words  he  states  his  funda¬ 
mental  convictions  concerning  the  subject.  “As  when  Israel 
was  redeemed  out  of  Egypt,  they  were  in  a  most  forlorn,  and 
seemingly  forever  undone  estate  according  to  that  Scripture 
(Ezek.  16:5),  so  must  it  be  with  them  again  before  this  their 
great  deliverance  (Jer.  30:7).  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  after 
the  Israelites  shall  be  in  their  own  Land  again,  they  shall  be 
brought  into  the  greatest  distress  that  ever  any  people  were 
in  in  this  world  (Daniel  12:1;  Joel  3:1,  2;  Zech.  12:2,  3, 
14:1-12;  Rev.  16:14,  15;  Mai.  4:1-3).  .  .  .  Before  this  salva¬ 
tion  is  over  the  great  battel  of  Armageddon  must  be  fought 
which  will  be  the  most  terrible  day  of  battel  that  ever  was. 
. . .  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  salvation  of  the  Tribes 
of  Israel  is  near  to  be  revealed  .  .  .  that  the  latter  part  of 
these  days  are  accomplished  in  some  measure  is  evident  if  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  last  times  laid  down  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  3).**‘® 

Before  further  expounding  Mather*s  own  personal  convic¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  what  he  has  to  say  about  prophetic  truth  in 
itself.  His  words,  written  nearly  300  years  ago,  are  truer 
today  than  when  he  wrote  them,  in  regard  to  the  present 
neglect  of  prophetic  study.  “The  truth  is  that  there  is  a 
natural  adverseness  in  the  hearts  of  sinful  men  in  giving  due 
respect  and  credence  to  prophetic  Scripture;  such  is  the 
lamentable  curiosity  of  men  in  that  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
taken  with  fond,  foolish,  false  prophecies  that  have  nothing 
of  a  divine  inspiration  in  them,  than  with  the  blessed  and 
holy  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scripture  of  truth  (Luke 
24:25).  Yea,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sins  of  many  that  truly  fear  God,  that  they  are  so  slow  and 

'*The  Mystery,  etc.,  pp.  35-38.  For  the  most  part,  I  have  purposely  spelled 
words  exactly  as  they  are  found  in  Mather’s  works. 
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negligent  in  searching  into  the  things  spoken  by  the  proph. 

etsr^^ 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  some  presidents  of  our  great 
colleges  today  would  make  such  a  declaration  as  this!  How 
different  would  be  the  conditions  throughout  the  Christian 
church!  Mather  is  careful  to  remind  his  readers  that  such 
prophetic  truths  as  he  held  were  the  deep  convictions  of  the 
Christian  church  from  its  very  beginning.  “Now  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  there  are  many  things  that  stick  and  sway  with 
me,  so  as  to  cause  me  to  be  very  slow  in  condemning  simple 
Chiliasm  as  erroneous.  One  thing  is  that  I  find  it  passed  for 
current  and  unquestionable  truth  in  the  very  next  age  to  the 
Apostles.  However,  now  everywhere  they  dare  to  affirm 
that  the  notion  of  Chiliasm  is  Heretical,  yet  in  the  Primitive 
times  we  read  of  none  but  Heretics  that  questioned  the  truth 
of  it.””  Later  he  emphasizes  this  point  in  telling  us,  “these 
truths  have  been  very  much  obscured,  they  have  been  little 
searched  into,  little  known,  little  believed  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  some  of  you  think  they  are  new  and  strange  notions: 
but  if  you  think  them  new,  I  can  assure  you  upon  diligent 
search  that  these  things  passed  for  current  Doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  God  for  divers  hundreds  of  years  in  the  Primitive 
days  of  the  Christian  Church.  Yet  they  were  never  called 
into  question  until  the  third  or  fourth  century,  when  Anti¬ 
christ  began  to  rise.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  high  time  that 
those  truths,  which  do  so  much  concern  the  glory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Messias,  should  be  opposed  and  obscured 
when  the  great  enemy  of  Christ  began  to  get  head  in  the 
world.  And  ever  since,  all  be  it  some  of  the  Lords  and 
Worthies  have  born  witness  unto  these  very  truths,  they  have 
been  exceedingly  darkened;  partly  by  those  that  have  gone 
beyond  what  is  written  in  the  Word,  and  partly  by  those  who 
have  set  themselves  to  oppose  what  the  Word  saith.”” 

Indeed,  Mather  himself  actually  confesses  that  he  himself 
at  first  opposed  these  truths  of  prophecy!  “The  truth  is,” 


"The  Mystery,  etc.,  p.  74. 

** Author’s  Preface, 

"The  Mystery,  pp.  125,  126. 
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he  writes  in  his  remarkable  “Author’s  Preface  to  the  Reader,” 
“I  was  exceedingly  backward  to  entertain  such  a  notion,  and 
to  long  oppose  it,  as  conceiving  it  might  be  at  best  an  inno¬ 
cent  errour  of  some  that  wished  well  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  who  gave  me  an  heart 
at  that  very  time  to  search  (according  to  my  poor  measure) 
the  Scriptures  and  other  books  which  might  be  helpful  in 
this  case,  both  such  as  argued  for  and  such  as  argued  against 
the  Chiliad,  and  to  look  up  to  Him  that  is  in  heaven,  and 
heareth  on  earth,  that  I  might  see  and  embrace  the  truth  and 
only  the  truth.  And  methinks,  I  would  desire  no  more,  if  I 
could  but  perswade  all  serious  and  gracious  men  to  go  that 
way  to  work  in  this  matter.  But  (alas)  it  is  the  great  in¬ 
firmity  of  many  good  men  that  if  anything  be  voiced  for  an 
errour  they  fall  upon  it  in  great  zeal  without  ever  looking  up 
to  heaven,  that  if  what  they  oppose  be  truth,  they  might  be 
convinced  of  it,  as  well  as  if  it  be  otherwise,  that  they  might 
be  strengthened  in  bearing  witness  against  errour,  and  hence 
the  Lord  never  lets  them  see  their  mistakes.”**  Would  that 
such  words  as  these  could  just  be  hung  as  a  motto  in  every 
study  of  every  college  professor  in  this  country ! 

Let  us  return  a  moment  to  the  matter  which  is  the  main 
theme  of  this  book  (though  a  great  many  others  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  its  rich  pages),  i.e.,  the  conversion  of  Israel.  We 
quote  some  of  the  principal  summarizing  sentences  of  this 
most  distinguished  of  all  Puritans  without  comment.  In 
places,  of  course,  we  would  radically  disagree  with  Mather, 
but  fundamentally,  he  expresses  exactly  what  has  been  the 
universal  belief  of  so  great  a  body  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  nineteen  centuries. 

“When  once  God  shall  begin  this  work  of  Israel’s  salva¬ 
tion,  it  shall  be  carried  on  with  speed  and  irresistible  might. 
...  All  motions,  when  they  come  near  their  center,  are  most 
swift.  . .  .  ‘The  Israelites,  at  their  return,  shall  even  fly*  (Isa. 
2:14).  Besides,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  eager  in  His  pursuit,  when 
once  He  is  near  unto  the  possession  of  His  glorious  kingdom 


^*The  Mystery,  “Preface.” 
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upon  earth.  .  .  .  Christ  will  do  more  work,  and  destroy  more 
adversaries  in  a  few  years  in  the  last  times  than  in  many 
years  in  former  days  (Isa.  60:22).”** 

Concerning  the  matter  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land,  Mather  is  clear.  “Some  have  believed  and  asserted 
a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  yet  have  doubted  whether 
they  should  ever  again  possess  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But 
the  Scripture  is  very  clear  and  full  in  this,  that  you  see  not 
how  it  can  justly  be  denyed  or  questioned”  (Isa.  61:4;  Jer. 
30:3;  Ezek.  36:33-35;  Zech.  12:6  and  14:9-11).“ 

Even  the  great  period  of  Israel’s  tribulation  was  not  hid¬ 
den  from  Mather’s  mind,  as  it  would  not  be,  considering  the 
vast  amount  of  time  he  gave  to  the  study  of  the  prophetic 
Scripture.  We  have  already  given  one  quotation  on  this 
point.  I/ater  in  the  book  he  amplifies  this  truth.  “A  little 
before  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  there  will  be  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  doings  in  the  world  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  respect 
of  wars  and  commotions,  the  waves  of  the  sea  roar,  confused 
noises,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  blood  and  fire,  and  vapor 
of  smoke ;  but  after  the  Kingdom  shall  be  restored  unto  Israel, 
then  shall  be  glorious  days  of  peace  and  tranquility”  (Hosea 
2:18;  Zech.  14:11;  Isa.  66:12  and  60:18;  Micah  4:3,  4).*’ 

One  thing  that  is  refreshing  in  all  Mather’s  writings  is  his 
absolute  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  setting  of 
dates.  “An  infallible  demonstration  of  the  exact  time  when 
Israel  shall  be  saved  cannot  be  given.  After  men  have  said 
all  that  they  can  say  about  this  matter,  all  is  but  a  human 
conjecture,  and  not  an  infallible  definite  conclusion,  as  to  the 
day,  monthe  or  year  when  this  salvation  shall  have  its  effect. 
I  cannot,  for  my  own  part  by  searching,  find  out  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  year  when  the  Jews  shall  be  converted  is  anywhere 
in  all  the  Scripture  once  mentioned. ...  No  one  can  tell  justly 
when  the  day  of  judgment  shall  begin,  for  none  can  tell  justly 
how  old  the  world  is.  Thus  there  is  a  great  variety  in  com¬ 
putations.  Thus  by  this  confusion  in  accounts,  the  Lord  hath 

^*The  Mystery,  pp.  46,  47. 

^*The  Mystery,  etc.,  p.  53. 

^’’The  Mystery,  etc.,  p.  122. 
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put  a  check  to  the  ambitious  and  curious  minds  of  men,  who 
themselves  have  been  (as  some  have),  too  rashly  determining 
the  very  time  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge  the  world,  whereas 
God  will  have  that  day  to  come  upon  all  the  earth  like  a  snare. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  time  is  nearer 
than  most  of  us  are  aware  of.”'* 

Mather  firmly  believed  that  at  the  end  of  this  age  a  great 
revival  would  fall  upon  mankind.  “When  the  time  is  come 
that  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  a  world  of  unconverted  Gentiles 
shall  be  brought  home  unto  God  also  (Isa.  2:3;  60:5;  Zech. 
2:11  and  8:22,  23).  .  .  .  Converting  work  will  not  go  forward 
so  as  were  to  be  desired  till  the  time  come  when  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved,  and  then  will  converting  work  go  on  gloriously 
all  the  world  over,  even  amongst  Indians,  Infidels  and  such 
as  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus”  (Ezek.  16:53-55;  Jer. 
16:19).'* 

Our  learned  divine,  whose  own  habit  was  to  devote  six¬ 
teen  hours  of  every  day  to  study,  urges  all  of  his  readers  to 
devote  themselves  assiduously  and  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures.  “It  is  evident  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  excellency  in  these  mysteries  which  concern  the 
glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  because  it  hath  been 
a  great  design  of  Satan  to  obscure  and  hide  these  truths  from 
the  world.  ...  It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  excellency  in 
these  truths  because  of  the  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  them.  .  .  .  Precious  truths  are  found  out 
with  much  difficulty.  The  sweetest  kernel  is  sometimes  hid 
among  the  hardest  shell,  and  even  before  a  man  come  to  the 
kernel  of  these  truths,  there  is  a  hard  shell  to  be  broken 
which  will  cause  some  pains  and  difficulty.  .  .  .  Truths  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  salvation  are  clear  and  need  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  whereas  extra  fundamental  truths  are  many  times 
involved  in  great  difficulties  and  obscurities,  and  of  this  sort 
are  the  truths  which  concern  that  glorious  visible  kingdom 
which  Jesus  Christ  shall  one  day  possess  upon  the  earth.  And 
furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  peculiar  excellency 

'*rA#  Mystery,  etc.,  pp.  18,  19,  140,  141. 

The  Mystery,  etc.,  p.  62. 
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in  these  truths  because  the  right  knowledge  of  them  maketh 
one  blessed”  (Rev.  1:3).*® 

Finally,  at  the  very  end  of  his  book,  Mather  urges,  as  a 
devout  man,  that  there  be  fervent,  compassionate  prayer  on 
the  part  of  all  believers  everywhere.  “And  shall  I  tell  you 
(yea,  from  the  Lord  I  will  tell  you)  that  the  prayers  of  poor 
despicable  ones,  that  know,  and  fear  and  serve  God,  can  do 
great  things  with  Him  that  doth  even  whatsoever  He  pleaseth 
in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  in  all  deep  places.  Oh,  consider 
of  it!  I  remember  Melanchthon  saith,  ‘he  was  much  en¬ 
couraged  to  hope  that  God  would  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany*  (and  the  Lord  did  carry  it  on  with 
great  success  in  those  days)  ‘because  He  understood  that 
there  were  many  poor  godly  women,  that  were  wont  to  meet 
together  to  pray  that  the  work  of  the  Reformation  might  go 
forward.*  Even  so  if  the  Lord  stir  up  the  hearts  of  his  poor 
servants  to  favour  the  dust  of  Sion,  and  to  shew  it  by  earnest 
prayer  before  Him  at  all  times,  surely  the  day  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Lord  appear  in  glory  to  build  up  Sion,  for 
He  will  have  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and  He 
will  not  despise  their  prayer.  Know  ye  this,  you  servants  of 
the  Lord,  to  your  everlasting  encouragement.  But  thou,  0 
Lord,  how  long!  how  long!  how  longT*^ 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  ApriUJune  Number,  19^3) 


**The  Mystery,  etc.,  pp.  147-150. 

''The  Mystery,  etc.,  p.  181.  The  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  a  successor  of 
Mather  as  minister  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  in  his  History  of  the 
Second  Church  (pp.  33-35),  says  of  Increase  Mather,  “Few  men  hare 
spent  so  much  time  in  prayer,  or  had  more  entire  faith  in  its  efficaqr. . . . 
His  private  papers  show  how  cautiously  he  scrutinized  both  his  own 
heart  and  the  grounds  of  his  hopes  and  impressions  as  to  the  success  of 
his  prayers.  ...  *1  put  the  answer  of  my  prayers,’  he  says,  ‘upon  the 
sincerity  of  my  soul  before  God.  O  my  God!  if  I  do  not  sincerely 
desire  to  glorify  thy  name,  then  let  me  have  no  answer  of  my  prayers. 
But  if  I  do  in  sincerity  desire  to  serve  and  glorify  thee,  then  have  com¬ 
passion  on  me,  and  deny  me  not,  I  pray  thee.’  At  another  time,  he 
writes  thus:  ‘My  heart  was  moved  to  believe  that  God  would  accept 
and  answer  my  poor  prayers, — First,  because  I  drev)  nigh  to  him;  there¬ 
fore  he  will  draw  nigh  to  me.  Secondly,  because  the  things  whidi  I 
asked,  and  the  ends  why  I  asked  them,  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  not  for 
my  own  sake.  Hiirdly,  for  the  honor  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Fourdilj, 
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WORLD  EVANGELISM  AND  THE 
SECOND  ADVENT 
By  H.  a.  Ironside,  Litt.D.,  D.D. 

Our  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  question  of 
the  disciples  when  they  approached  the  Lord  toward  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  forty  days  of  His  presence  among  them  follow¬ 
ing  His  glorious  resurrection.  Having  in  mind  the  promises 
made  through  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  they  inquired, 
“Wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  The 
Lord  Jesus  did  not  reprove  them  for  what  some  might  have 
called  their  carnal  conception  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not 
tell  them,  as  some  have  taught,  that  all  the  promises  to  Israel 
nationally  were  cancelled  because  of  their  failure  as  a  people 
to  recognize  their  Messiah  when  He  came  among  them  in 
lowly  grace.  He  did  not  announce  that  the  only  kingdom 
they  could  ever  expect  would  be  that  which  was  to  be  set  up 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  But  He  replied,  saying,  ‘Tt  is  not 
for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  His  own  power”;  and  then  He  added,  “But  ye 
shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth” 
(Acts  1:8,  marginal  reading).  In  so  speaking  He  laid  down 
His  program  for  His  disciples  during  all  the  years  of  His 
absence.  Like  the  nobleman  in  the  parable.  He  has  gone  to 
a  far  country,  even  to  the  Father’s  house,  to  receive  for  Him¬ 
self  a  kingdom  and  to  return.  When  He  comes  back  again, 
that  kingdom  will  be  manifested  in  power  and  glory,  and  not 
only  Israel  but  all  the  world  will  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  His  benevolent  yet  righteous  sway. 

In  the  meantime,  our  responsibility  as  Christians  is  to  go 


because  nothing  but  my  sins,  which  I  this  day  confess  before  the  Lord, 
can  hinder  the  answer  of  my  prayers;  but  these  cannot  hinder,  because 
they  are  done  away  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  has  loved  me,  and  given 
himself  for  me  (which  I  know,  for  that  I  feel  my  heart  loveth  him). 
Fifthly,  because  there  never  was  any  creature  who  did  humbly  seek  unto 
the  Lord  for  such  blessings  as  this  day  I  prayed  for  that  was  denied  by 
him;  and  surely  I  shall  not  be  the  first  whom  God  will  deny.  O,  blessed 
for  ever  be  my  dear  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  heareth  prayer  1” 
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into  all  the  world  with  the  glad  message  of  salvation  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  and  freely  offered  to  all  men 
everywhere  who  will  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Hope  of  His  second  advent,  instead  of  proving  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  gospel  testimony,^  as  some  have  insisted  it  would,  is 
rather  the  strongest  motive  possible  for  sending  the  message 
far  and  wide,  and  seeking  the  completion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  by  winning  those  who  are  to  be  saved  and  thus  added 
to  the  number  who  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  when 
He  returns. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  greatest  objections  that 
many  evangelically  inclined  ministers  and  church  workers 
bring  against  preaching  the  premillennial  coming  of  the  Lord 
is  that  it  will  cut  the  nerve  of  missions.  Over  and  over  again 
one  has  heard  it  said  that  when  people  get  occupied  with 
prophecy  and  concerned  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
they  lose  all  interest  in  winning  souls  and  are  more  disposed 
to  quibble  over  hair-splitting  questions  than  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  hearty  evangelistic  effort  and  self-denying  service 
for  the  blessing  of  a  lost  world. 

Frankly,  the  very  opposite  has  been  my  own  personal 
experience,  for  when  this  great  truth  burst  upon  my  soul  that 
at  any  moment  my  Lord  might  return,  I  found  myself  im¬ 
pelled  as  never  before  to  try  to  reach  as  many  as  possible 
prior  to  His  return,  that  they  too  might  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  His  joy  when  He  called  His  own  to  be  with  Himself. 
And  as  I  have  moved  about  in  an  evangelistic  and  Bible- 
teaching  ministry,  covering  practically  all  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  reaching  across  the  Sea  into  Great 
Britain  and  other  lands,  I  can  honestly  say  that  if  I  were 
asked,  “What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  strongest  motive  that 
leads  men  and  women  to  give  themselves  to  the  great  work  of 
soul-winning?”  I  should  answer,  “I  know  of  nothing  so  strong 
as  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Lord’s  return.” 

For  some  thirteen  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
the  pastor  of  a  great  Bible-instructed  people,  at  the  Moody 
Memorial  Church  of  Chicago.  This  work,  as  many  know,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  little  mission  Sunday  school  started  by 
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the  widely  known  evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  in  1868. 
Some  dve  years  later  a  mission  church  was  organized,  and 
during  the  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  since,  the  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  carried  on,  first  as  the  Illinois  Street  Church, 
later  the  Chicago  Avenue  Church,  and  now  in  the  magnificent 
million  dollar  edifice  erected  in  memory  of  Dwight  L.  Moody 
and  bearing  his  name. 

Moody  from  the  first  was  a  soul-winner,  and  those  who 
joined  him  in  the  establishment  of  this  congregation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  partook  largely  of  his  spirit.  He  was  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some 
have  declared  that  the  doctrine  as  now  preached  in  the  Moody 
Memorial  Church  and  taught  in  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
a  kindred  organization,  is  far  different  from  that  which 
Moody  himself  believed  and  preached.  This,  however,  is  a 
palpable  falsehood.  A  number  of  Moody’s  sermons  on  the 
second  coming  are  still  to  be  had,  and  they  agree  precisely 
with  the  present  attitude  of  the  preachers  and  teachers  of 
both  the  institutions  mentioned.  Believing  firmly  that  Christ 
might  come  at  any  moment  to  close  up  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  grace,  D.  L.  Moody  and  his  associates  spared  no  pains 
and  counted  no  self-denial  too  great  in  order  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  with  the  gospel. 

Their  efforts  have  been  wonderfully  rewarded.  While 
the  Moody  Church  in  its  semi-downtown  location  has  not 
become  as  large  numerically  as  many  other  churches,  it  has 
been  a  feeder  to  various  Christian  groups  throughout  all  the 
Chicagoland  area.  At  the  present  time  its  actual  membership 
is  about  four  thousand,  and  today  it  has  over  one  hundred 
foreign  missionaries  and  between  forty  and  fifty  home  mis¬ 
sionaries,  not  to  speak  of  a  number  who,  after  giving  years 
of  active  service,  are  retired  because  of  age  or  infirmity  but 
are  still  earnest  members  of  this  particular  group  or  assembly 
of  God’s  people. 

The  first  missionary  to  go  out  from  the  Moody  Church 
was  Frederick  Franson,  afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission.  In  the  year  1876  he  came  to 
Chicago,  shortly  after  his  conversion.  He  became  a  member 
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of  what  was  then  called  the  Chicago  Avenue  Church,  and  in 
August,  1878,  he  went  out  from  the  church,  bearing  a  letter 
of  confidence  and  commendation  signed  by  Fleming  H. 
Revell,  Mr.  Moody's  brother-in-law,  afterwards  the  well 
known  publisher  of  Christian  literature,  as  representing  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  church.  For  some  years  he 
labored  in  America  as  an  evangelist,  and  then  went  on  to 
foreign  lands,  and  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  is  today 
his  memorial,  with  its  many  devoted  laborers  all  looking  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Franson  himself  did, 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  men  and  women  to  know  Him  that 
they  might  share  His  glory  when  He  returns.  From  Fran- 
son's  day’  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  constant 
stream  of  missionaries  and  evangelists  going  forth  from  this 
church,  a  church  which  has  ever  proclaimed  with  no  uncer¬ 
tain  sound  the  doctrine  of  the  near  coming  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

I  feel  that  I  can  write  freely  of  this  great  work  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  all  well  established  before  I  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  it,  so  that  none  of  the  credit  belongs 
in  any  sense  to  me,  but,  under  God,  to  the  servants  of  Christ 
who  in  years  gone  by  laid  the  strong  Biblical  foundation  upon 
which  this  church  is  built,  and  by  their  preaching  and  their 
lives  imbued  the  people  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  carry  out 
Christ's  program  of  world  evangelization. 

When  the  present  building  was  erected  nearly  seventeen 
years  ago  now,  it  seemed  like  a  tremendous  undertaking  for 
a  people  none  of  whom  were  really  men  or  women  of  wealth, 
but  believing  that  they  were  called  of  God  to  an  outstanding 
witness  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  they  ventured  in  faith 
and  erected  a  building  costing,  as  mentioned  above,  a  million 
dollars.  $600,000  was  paid  in  cash,  and  they  bonded  them¬ 
selves  for  the  rest.  Today  that  debt  has  practically  been 
paid  off,  at  the  present  writing  only  about  $40,000  remaining 
to  be  liquidated.  And  all  this,  remember,  in  a  period  of  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  and  one  may  safely  say  that  at  least  six  of  those 
years  were  perhaps  the  most  difficult  financially  that  the 
American  people  have  known  for  some  decades.  In  addition 
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to  paying  for  their  great  building  and  meeting  the  need  of 
their  general  fund  throughout  the  years,  the  church  and  its 
friends  have  contributed  annually  an  average  of  over  $40,000 
for  home  and  foreign  missionary  work.  They  support  today 
some  seventy  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field,  besides  con¬ 
tributing  as  they  are  able  from  time  to  time  to  more  than 
thirty  others  and  to  perhaps  another  thirty  on  the  home  field. 
There  is  not  one  person  in  the  membership  of  the  Moody 
Church  who  is  not  a  premillennialist.  The  hope  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  is  written  into  their  doctrinal  statement, 
which  everyone  signs  who  joins  this  great  Christian  fra¬ 
ternity. 

I  quite  recognize  the  fact  that  one  may  be  a  premillen- 
nialist  and  not  actually  be  in  that  state  of  soul  which  would 
lead  him  to  be  daily  waiting  for  the  coming  of  God's  Son 
from  heaven.  This  latter,  of  course,  is  between  the  Lord  and 
the  individual,  but  those  who  seek  to  lead  this  people  con¬ 
stantly  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  living  in  this 
spirit  of  expectation  because  they  know  of  no  more  powerful 
incentive  to  a  holy  life  than  the  daily  recognition  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Saviour's  advent.  “Every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  set  on  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure.” 

At  Christ's  return,  rewards  will  be  given  to  His  saints 
for  their  faithfulness  in  the  days  of  His  absence.  These 
rewards  are  pictured  in  various  ways  in  Scripture.  Perhaps 
the  one  most  frequently  referred  to  is  that  of  crowns,  or 
victors'  wreaths.  The  incorruptible  crown  is  for  those  who 
constantly  run  the  Christian  race  (1  Corinthians  9:27);  the 
crown  of  life  to  those  who  faithfully  endure  trial  (James 
1:12  and  Revelation  2:10).  The  crown  of  righteousness  is 
for  those  who  love  His  appearing  (2  Timothy  4),  and  the 
crown  of  glory  for  those  who  shepherd  the  sheep  and  lambs 
of  Christ’s  flock  (1  Peter  5).  But  there  is  another  crown 
which  is  distinctively  the  soul-winner’s  reward.  Paul  writes 
to  his  own  converts,  “What  is  our  hope  or  joy  or  crown  of 
rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  His  coming?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy”  (1 
Thessalonians  2:19-20).  And  again,  addressing  the  Philip- 
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pians  who  had  been  won  to  Christ  through  his  efforts,  he 
writes:  “Therefore,  my  brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly 
beloved”  (Philippians  4:1). 

The  Lord  Jesus  has  said,  “Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and 
my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be.”  His  second  advent,  then,  brings  the  day  of 
reward  for  faithful  service  in  His  absence,  and  surely  none 
will  have  greater  joy  in  that  day  than  those  who  have  been 
used  of  God  to  bring  others  to  Himself.  In  the  Old  Testament 
we  are  told  of  an  angel  who  appeared  to  Daniel  and  declared, 
“They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever”  (Daniel  12:3).  He  was  referring  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  Jewish  missionaries  of  the  remnant  of  Israel  in 
the  last  days  after  the  church  has  been  caught  up  to  be  with 
the  Lord,  but  his  words  may  be  applied  just  as  truly  to  those 
who  in  this  age  win  souls  for  the  Master. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  who  is  indifferent  to  the  need  of  a 
lost  world.  The  very  fact  that  Christ  came  once  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  and  that  He  is  coming  again 
to  claim  the  purchase  of  His  blood  should  be  sufficient  to  stir 
every  heart  that  loves  Him  to  intense  effort  to  glorify  His 
name  by  bringing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  His  grace. 

“Our  Lord  is  now  rejected  and  by  the  world  disowned. 

By  the  many  still  neglected  and  by  the  few  enthroned ; 

But  soon  He’ll  come  in  glory;  the  hour  is  drawing  nigh: 
For  the  crowning  day  is  coming  by  and  by. 

Let  all  that  look  for  hasten  that  coming  jo3rful  day 
By  earnest  consecration  to  walk  the  narrow  way. 

By  gathering  in  the  lost  ones  for  whom  our  Lord  did  die, 
For  the  crowning  day  that’s  coming  by  and  by.” 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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WILL  THERE  BE  ANOTHER  ELIJAH? 

By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  proph¬ 
ecy  concerning  the  sending  of  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  us  just  now  because  of  the  apparent 
imminence  of  just  such  a  day.  The  day  itself  is  described 
in  the  opening  verse  of  the  chapter,  a  day  “that  shall  burn  as 
an  oven  (lit.  burning  as  a  furnace) ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea, 
and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble;  and  the  day  that 
cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it 
shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.”  In  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  all  of  this  is  the  promise  to  those  who  fear  Jehovah's 
name  for  to  them  “shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with 
healing  in  His  wings”  and  they  shall  go  forth  and  leap  like 
fatted  calves.  And  they  shall  tread  down  the  wicked;  for 
they  shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  their  feet  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  of  hosts  does  all  these  things. 

But  before  the  coming  of  that  great  and  terrible  day, 
“Behold,”  says  He,  “I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  .  .  . 
and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and 
smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.”  Here  let  us  notice  three 
things:  first,  the  time  of  the  prophet’s  coming;  second,  the 
character  of  his  ministry;  and  last,  the  threat  with  which 
the  prophecy  closes.  The  prophet  was  to  be  sent  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  Therefore 
he  must  come  before  the  Tribulation.  His  ministry  must  be 
such  as  would  turn  hearts  in  the  right  direction,  with  conse¬ 
quent  blessing  for  the  land,  if  received.  If  not,  then  the  Lord 
of  hosts  threatens  to  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse, 
or  “to  smite  the  land  with  utter  destruction,”  as  some  have 
rendered  it.  Finally,  we  should  note  that  the  prophet  was 
to  be  sent  primarily  to  those  who  fear  Jehovah’s  name  (cf. 
Mai.  4:2,  6).  They  were  to  be  the  special  objects  of  his 
ministry. 

The  long  silence  that  followed  this  prophecy  was  first 
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broken  by  a  voice  saying,  “Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.”  It  was  the  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  of 
whom  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  spoken,  saying,  “the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  His  paths  straight.  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment 
of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins;  and 
his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  Then  went  out  to  him 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 
Jordan,  and  they  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing 
their  sins”  (Matt.  3:3-6).  Later,  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself 
in  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist  says,  “This  is  he,  of  whom 
it  is  written.  Behold  I  send  My  messenger  before  Thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before  Thee”  (Matt.  11:10). 
The  quotation  is  similar  to  the  one  from  Isaiah  but  it  is 
taken  from  Malachi  3 :1.  To  this  our  Lord  added,  “Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  ...  for  all 
the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John.  And  if  ye 
will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come”  (Matt 
11:11,  13, 14).  St.  Mark  in  his  gospel  likewise  introduces  the 
Baptist  as  the  messenger  who  was  sent  in  fulfillment  of  the 
first  clause  of  Malachi  3 :1.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  has 
not  been  fulfilled  as  yet.  It  is  not  even  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  Isaiah  61 :2  which 
our  Lord  read  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  “the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,”  and 
“the  day  of  vengeance,”  by  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse  just  as  He  did  here  in  His  reference  to  Malachi  3:1. 
Another  example  of  this  careful  distinction  may  be  seen 
in  Peter's  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Joel.  He  also  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse  (Joel  2:32)  because  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  there  shall  be  deliverance  in  Mt.  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem.  Thus  we  see  how  the  Spirit  of  God  repeatedly 
brings  together,  in  one  verse,  two  widely  separated  events. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  case  in  Malachi  4  r5,  6  remains  to 
be  seen. 

It  is  in  the  opening  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gospel  that  we 
find  the  earliest  reference  to  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
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After  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  description  of  his  Spirit-filled  life,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
describes  his  ministry,  saying  to  Zacharias,  his  father,  “And 
many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their 
God.  And  he  shall  go  before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;  to  make  ready  a 
people  prepared  for  the  Lord”  (Luke  1:16,  17).  After  John 
was  born  his  father  Zacharias  amplified  this  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit  and  saluted  the  child,  saying,  “And  thou, 
child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest:  for  thou 
shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways;  to 
give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  His  people  by  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God ;  whereby 
the  Dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visted  us,  to  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace”  (Luke  1:76-79).  Ref¬ 
erences  to  John’s  ministry  are  found  in  all  four  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  From  these  we  may  learn  how  literally  the  prediction 
of  Zacharias  was  fulfilled,  and  how  John  turned  the  hearts  of 
men  of  all  classes  from  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  extortion  and 
violence  to  repentance.  This  was  the  outstanding  feature  in 
John’s  ministry.  He  began  by  saying,  ** Repent  ye:  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  He  came  “preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,”  and  de¬ 
manded  of  those  who  came  to  his  baptism  “fruits  worthy  of 
repentance,**  Thus  did  he  turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  the  hearts  of  fathers  to  children. 

But  there  is  still  another  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  that  we  should  consider  here.  It  is  found  in  Matthew 
17:11,  12.  In  answer  to  the  question.  Why  say  the  scribes 
that  Elias  must  first  come?  the  Lord  said,  “Elias  truly  shall 
first  come  and  restore  all  things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done 
unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed.  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son 
of  man  suffer  of  them.  Then  the  disciples  understood  that 
He  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist.”  Notice  how  the 
Lord  here  sums  up  the  ministry  of  Elias  by  saying  that  he 
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(Elias)  would  “come  and  restore  all  things.”  The  word  for 
“restore”  is  aKo-Kaxamx\aei,  the  very  word  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  Malachi  4:6  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  which  is  common  enough  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  is  rendered  “restore”  in  such  passages  as  Psalm 
23 :3 ;  51 :12 ;  69 :4  et  al.  It  is  also  rendered  “convert”  in  Psalm 
19 :7  and  61 :13.  It  is  a  word  which  very  appropriately  de¬ 
scribes  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  And  when  he  him¬ 
self  said,  “Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abra¬ 
ham  to  our  father:  for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham”  (Matt.  3:9), 
it  looks  as  though  he  had  this  same  Scripture  in  mind.  He 
came  to  turn  them  from  fleshly  pretensions  to  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties.  And  thus  in  a  very  literal  sense  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  4:5,  6  insomuch  as  it  concerned  the  ministry  of 
“Elijah  the  prophet.” 

The  fact  that  John  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  not 
Elias  may  not  be  used  as  an  argument  against  this  view.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  allow  John  to  contradict  the  Lord  Himself 
who  said,  “If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for 
to  come.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear”  (Matt. 
11:14,  15).  As  another  has  said,  “the  denial  of  John  (John 
1:21)  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  few  Protestant  commenta¬ 
tors  who  have  held  the  view  of  another  Elijah.  John  did 
not  deny  to  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  that  he  was 
the  Elijah  of  Malachi  .  .  .  but  that  he  was  Elijah  in  their 
sense.  Alford  finds  in.  If  ye  will  receive  it,  a  confirmation  of  his 
views,  but  this  expression  strengthens  the  exclusive  reference 
to  John  the  Baptist,  that  it  was  so  plain,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  inveterate  prejudice  prevented  their  acknowledging 
it.”*  The  Greek  reads,  xal  el  ^lete  6^|ao0ai  lotiv  ’HXelos 
6  peUcov  EQxeo^ai.  Regarding  this  construction  Dr.  A.  T. 
Robertson,  says,  “With  xal  el  the  supposition  is  considered 
improbable.”  The  supposition  that  they  would  receive  it  was 
very  improbable  indeed.  They  were  even  then  saying  of 
John,  “He  hath  a  devil.”  But  to  quote  Dr.  Robertson  further: 


‘Lange,  in  loco,  p.  27. 
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“With  xal  el  the  truth  of  the  principal  sentence  is  stoutly 
affirmed  in  the  face  of  this  one  objection.”*  And  since  the 
principal  sentence  in  this  case  is,  “This  is  Elias  which  was 
for  to  come,”  the  view  taken  in  Lange’s  Commentary  is 
“stoutly  affirmed.” 

According  to  the  prophecy  in  Malachi  4:6  Elijah  the 
prophet  was  to  be  sent  **hefore  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.”  If  that  day  is  imminent,  and 
present  events  lead  some  to  believe  that  it  is,  then,  if  there  is 
to  be  another  Elijah  he  should  be  ready  to  appear  at  almost 
any  time.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  notice  that  in 
Matthew  24  which  gives  us  some  description  of  that  day  and 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  any  such  person.  There  is  ample  warning,  however, 
against  false  prophets  and  false  Christs.  Evidently  Satan 
will  seek  to  imitate  the  first  advent  of  our  Lord  so  closely  that 
he  will  even  have  a  forerunner  for  the  Antichrist,  as  well  as 
one  who  can  perform  miracles  in  imitation  of  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self.  He  may  even  try  to  imitate  the  wilderness  temptation 
and  the  secret  prayer  life  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Matt.  24:26).  But 
our  Lord’s  next  appearance  to  this  world  will  be  so  totally 
different  from  His  first  advent  that  it  will  be  like  the  light¬ 
ning  that  “cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west.”  And  this  agrees  with  the  prediction  in  Malachi  3:1 
that  “the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His 
temple.”  The  first  part  of  that  verse  was  fulfilled  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  by  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist.  But  the 
sudden  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  what  follows  in  the  next  few  verses  of  Malachi  3,  has 
yet  to  be  fulfilled.  It  will  be  a  coming  in  judgment  and  the 
suddenness  of  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  figure  of  the 
lightning  used  by  the  Lord  in  Matthew  24.  The  idea  of  a 
forerunner  here  seems  entirely  out  of  place.  Indeed,  instead 
of  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  a  whole,  being  prepared  for  it, 
they  will  be  like  a  carcase  around  which  the  vultures  will 

*A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  Historical  Re¬ 
search,  p.  1026. 
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gather;  a  corrupt,  ungodly  mass  to  whom  judgment  will  come 
without  the  warning  of  “a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.” 

Of  course,  there  will  be  “a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace,”  even  in  that  dark  day.  But  according  to 
Zechariah  12 :10  they  seem  to  be  converted  by  the  direct  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  doubt  the  increased  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Scriptures  among  them  (so  happily  going 
on  today)  will  be  a  means  to  this  end.  From  “the  highways 
and  hedges”  the  Unnamed  Servant,  apparently  working  alone, 
will  bring  them  in,  nay,  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  God’s 
house  may  be  filled.  Cf.  Luke  14:23.  Those  who  with  one 
consent  began  to  make  excuse  when  the  first  invitation  was 
presented  shall  not  even  taste  of  His  supper.  But  sovereip 
grace,  operating  through  the  Blessed  Holy  Spirit,  will  once 
again  choose  the  foolish,  the  weak,  the  base,  the  despised 
things ;  yea,  and  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are,  that  no  fiesh  should  glory  in  His  presence  (cf.  1  Cor. 
1 :27-29).  These  chosen  ones  will  have  a  testimony  committed 
to  them  and  by  them  the  “gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and 
then  shall  the  end  come”  (Matt.  24:14). 

Subsequent  to  this  there  will  be  the  testimony  of  the  two 
witnesses  of  Revelation  11.  Whether  or  not  this  testimony  is 
given  by  two  individuals  only,  or  by  more  than  two,  need  not 
concern  us  now.  The  number  “two”  in  this  case  may  be  sym¬ 
bolic  like  so  many  of  the  other  numbers  found  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.  But  we  leave  that  just  now  to  see  if  in  any  way 
these  witnesses  are  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  which  we  have  been 
considering  in  Malachi  4.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
“Elijah  the  prophet”  was  to  be  sent  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  Jehovah ;  and  that  his  mission  was 
to  “turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers.”  How  does  this  agree 
with  what  we  find  in  Revelation  11?  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
very  evident  that  that  awful  day  has  arrived.  Six  of  the 
seven  angels  have  already  sounded  their  trumpets.  The  seven 
thunders  have  also  uttered  their  voices.  The  seventh  angel  is 
about  to  sound.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  hear  about 
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the  two  witnesses,  “And  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.”  “If  the 
1260  days  of  prophetic  testimony  agree  with  the  last  half  of 
the  closing  week  of  Daniel,  they  coincide  with  the  time  of  the 
beast’s  permitted  power,  and  the  death  of  the  witnesses  is  his 
last  political  act.”*  In  any  case  the  time  of  their  witnessing 
comes  well  within  the  limits  of  “that  day.”  Therefore  they 
cannot  be  said  to  come  before  it. 

Moreover,  their  ministry  is  not  that  of  grace  but  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Elijah  the  prophet  was  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers. 
But  these  witnesses,  whoever  they  may  be,  have  fire  proceed¬ 
ing  out  of  their  mouths  to  devour  their  enemies,  “and  if  any 
man  will  hurt  them  he  must  in  this  manner  be  killed.  These 
have  power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of 
their  prophecy :  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues  as.  often  as  they 
will”  (Rev.  11:5,  6).  That  there  are  things  here  that  remind 
us  of  both  Moses  and  Elias  cannot  be  denied.  But  we  need  not 
on  that  account  link  them  with  the  Elijah  of  Malachi  4.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  prophecy  to  indicate  that  he  would  use  such 
methods  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men.  John  the  Baptist  did  not 
use  any  such  methods.  And  yet  it  was  said  of  him,  “Many  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God. 
And  he  shall  go  before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,”  etc.  (Luke 
1:16,  17).  That  spirit  is  beautifully  manifested  in  John’s 
answer  to  the  people  when  they  said  to  him,  “What  shall  we 
do  then?  He  answereth  and  saith  to  them.  He  that  hath  two 
coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath 
meat,  let  him  do  likewise.  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be 
baptized,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  what  shall  we  do?  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  ap¬ 
pointed  you.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him, 
saying,  and  what  shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely ;  and  be  content 
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with  your  wages”  (Luke  3:10-14).  This  is  the  spirit  which 
turns  men’s  hearts.  How  different  from  the  spirit  which  we 
find  in  Revelation  11 !  By  comparing  the  two  it  is  easy  to  see 
who  would  be  more  likely  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  4. 

The  inspired  comment  on  the  testimony  of  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Revelation  11  is  that  “these  two  prophets  tormented 
them  that  dwelt  on  the  earth.”  Not  until  the  earthquake 
occurs  after  these  witnesses  ascend  to  heaven  are  some  af¬ 
frighted  and  then  they  give  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven.  But 
that  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  fulfillment  of  what  we 
find  in  Malachi  4 :6  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  Elijah. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  what  we  have  here  in  Revelation  11. 
In  Malachi  we  have  a  threat,  “Lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse,”  or  “with  utter  destruction”  (mn).  But 
in  Revelation  11  we  have  the  announcement  that  “the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever.”  According  to  Zechariah  14:9-11  the  latter  will 
synchronize  with  the  lifting  of  the  curse;  “and  there 
shall  be  no  more  utter  destruction”  (onn).  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  prophetic  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  Revelation  11  and 
that  of  “Elijah  the  prophet”  as  described  in  Malachi  4:6. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  the  ministry  of  John 
the  Baptist  so  closely  resembles  the  ministry  of  Elijah  that 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  John’s  coming  was  at  least 
a  fulfillment  of  that  prophecy.  But  that  it  was  more  than 
a  fulfillment  also  seems  clear  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  such  ministry  in  the  Olivet  Dis¬ 
course  where  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  that  which  precedes 
it  is  in  view.  If  there  is  to  be  another  fulfillment  of  Malachi 
4 :5  it  must  come  before  that  day.  And  finally,  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  will  come  “suddenly,”  like  lightning,  seems  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  thought  of  any  such  ministry  immediately  preced¬ 
ing.  Our  Lord’s  next  public  appearance  to  this  world  will 
come  without  notice  other  than  that  which  we  now  have  in 
the  written  Word  itself.  The  moral  condition  of  the  world, 
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corresponding  so  strikingly  to  what  it  “was  in  the  days  of 
Noe,”  should  be  sufficient  warning  for  those  that  have  ears 
to  hear.  The  rest  it  must  overtake  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
Hence  the  warning,  “Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.” 

Windsor,  Ontario. 

^  ^  ^ 

“In  the  opening  of  the  rich  mines  of  the  Scripture,  much 
has  already  been  done,  but  very  much  more  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  especially  in  bringing  the  great  and  varied 
wealth  of  the  Bible  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  common 
reader.  The  remark  of  the  Puritan  Robinson  still  holds 
true:  God  hath  yet  much  light  to  break  forth  from  his  holy 
word — and  happy  is  the  man  who  can  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  the  breaking  forth  of  this  light.  ...  I  can  only  say  that 
I  love  God’s  Word,  that  I  have  felt  its  power,  and  I  trust  in 
God’s  help;  and  all  the  time  and  all  the  thought  and  all  the 
mind  and  all  the  heart,  which  He  sees  fit  to  give  me,  shall  be 
most  faithfully,  assiduously,  uninterruptedly  devoted  to  this 
one  grand  work — ^the  bringing  forth  of  the  light  from  God’s 
holy  Word ;  and  may  the  blessed  influences  of  this  labor  still 
continue  to  be  seen  in  the  ministry  and  the  churches  and  the 
missions,  which  have  been  and  are  the  chief  glory  of  our  land, 
the  best  hope  of  the  world.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January, 
1853. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
PROPHECY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  Note:  The  material  contained  in  this  introduction  is 
selected  as  a  special  article  in  the  Centennial  Number  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  In  the  succeeding  issues  the  regular  series  on  Systematic 
Theology  which  have  been  present  in  past  numbers  will  be  resumed. 
Angelology  having  been  completed,  the  next  theme  in  order  will  be 
Anthropology,  or  the  doctrine  of  man. 

Eschatology,  the  last  major  division  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  is  concerned  with  things  to  come  and  should  not  be 
limited  to  things  which  are  future  at  some  particular  time 
in  human  .history,  but  should  contemplate  all  that  was  future 
in  character  at  the  time  its  revelation  was  given.  The  word 
now  is  ever  moving  and  things  yet  future  at  the  present  time 
will  soon  have  passed  into  history.  A  worthy  Eschatology 
must  embrace  all  prediction  whether  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled 
at  a  given  time.  In  other  words,  a  true  Eschatology  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  account  for  all  of  the  prophecy  set  forth  in  the 
Bible. 

The  neglect  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  on  the  part  of 
theologians  is  all  but  complete,  except  for  a  limited  survey 
of  the  intermediate  state,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a 
passing  reference  to  the  second  advent,  and  the  eternal  state. 
Theological  writers,  in  some  instances,  have  confessed  their 
lack  of  preparation  to  deal  with  Bible  prediction.  In  the 
opening  of  his  treatise  on  the  second  advent,*  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  states:  “The  subject  cannot  be  adequately  discussed 
without  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  prophetic  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  This 
task  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  any  one  who 
has  not  made  the  study  of  the  prophecies  a  specialty.  The 
author,  knowing  that  he  has  no  such  qualifications  for  the 
work,  purposes  to  confine  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  a 
historical  survey  of  the  different  schemes  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptural  prophecies  relating  to  this  subject.”  To  the  same 
end.  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  in  an  article  on  the  millennium,* 

*Vol.  Ill,  p.  790. 

*  Princeton  Theological  Review,  1904,  pp.  599-617. 
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builds  his  argument  on  the  untenable  idea  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  such  an  age  anywhere  save  in  the  “very  obscure 
passage” _ Revelation,  chapter  20,  without  the  slightest  rec¬ 

ognition  of  a  covenanted  kingdom  for  Israel  with  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  every  earthly  promise.  When,  how,  and  where  will 
these  covenants  be  experienced?  To  Dr.  Warfield  the  present 
blessing  of  saints  in  heaven  is  the  millennium.  He  writes: 
“The  thousand  years,  thus,  is  the  whole  of  this  present  dis¬ 
pensation,  which  again  is  placed  before  us  in  its  entirety,  but 
looked  at  now  relatively  not  to  what  is  passing  on  earth  but 
to  what  is  enjoyed  *in  Paradise.*  ***  To  him,  also,  Satan 
bound  and  then  loosed  again  is  a  present  experience  concur¬ 
rently  progressing:  “But  while  the  saints  abide  in  their 
security  Satan,  though  thus  ‘bound*  relatively  to  them,  is 
loosed  relatively  to  the  world — and  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  statement  in  verse  3c  that  ‘he  must  be  loosed  for  a  little 
time.*  ***  According  to  this  idea,  Satan  being  bound  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  believers  cannot  reach  them ;  yet  the  Apostle  declares, 
“Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principali¬ 
ties,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places**  (Eph. 
6:10-12).  Thus  this  greatest  of  authorities  on  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  theology  evinces  an  incomprehensible  inattention  to 
the  most  elementary  prophetic  revelations.  Similarly,  Dr. 
Dabney,  the  honored  theologian  of  the  South,  when  asked  by 
a  former  student  whether  certain  interpretations  of  prophecy 
were  correct  replied,  “Probably  you  are  right.  I  have  never 
looked  into  the  subject.**  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
attitude  of  these  and  many  other  theologians  has  been  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  so-called  educated  ministry  which 
precludes  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  investigate  the  field 
of  Biblical  prophecy.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  truth 
is  of  little  importance  if  the  great  teachers  of  the  church 

^Biblical  Doctrines,  p.  649. 

*Op.  eit.,  p.  656. 
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ignore  it.  However,  even  the  teacher  himself  reflects  his 
own  training  with  its  determination  to  disregard  all  else  than 
that  peculiar  to  the  Reformation.  Over  against  this  is  the 
statement  by  Dr.  Dorner :  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Holy 
Scripture  contains  a  rich  abundance  of  truths  and  views, 
which  have  yet  to  be  expounded  and  made  the  common  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Church.”® 

Indifference  or  resistance  is  hardly  justified  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
are  avowedly  prophetic,  and,  in  the  actual  text  of  all  the 
Scriptures,  at  least  one-fifth  was  prediction  at  the  time  it 
was  written. 

In  His  Upper  Room  Discourse,  the  Savior,  having  an- 
nounced  the  peculiar  teaching  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  present  age,  goes  on  to  declare  what  precise  truths  the 
Spirit  will  teach  (John  16:12-16),  and  places  “things  to  come” 
as  first  on  that  list  of  themes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
modern  teacher  of  the  Bible,  be  he  even  an  extremist  in  his 
disproportionate  emphasis  on  prophecy,  would  assume  to 
place  “things  to  come”  as  first  among  those  so  important 
themes,  and  many  theologians  would  not  include  this  subject 
at  all.  The  supreme  emphasis  which  Christ  places  upon  this 
aspect  of  truth  should  not  be  overlooked.  Incidentally,  Christ 
has  implied  in  His  statement  that  none  will  comprehend  proph¬ 
ecy  who  are  not  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  seems 
to  be  true  to  a  large  degree  in  Christian  experience.  Similarly, 
the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  disclosed,  taught  the  deeper  and  more 
intricate  aspects  of  prediction  to  his  young  converts.  This 
is  demonstrated  in  his  ministry  in  Thessalonica  where  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  but  four  weeks  and  to  which  place  he 
evidently  was  never  able  to  return.  In  the  limited  time  of 
his  stay  in  that  city  he  was  confronted  with  heathenism,  but 
was  able  to  contact  individuals  and  not  only  to  lead  them  to 
Christ  but  to  teach  them  enough  truth  that  he  could  after¬ 
wards  write  the  two  Thessalonian  epistles  to  them  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  understand  them.  In  the  second 
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epistle,  having  referred  to  the  “falling  away,”  the  Man  of 
Sin  who  will  sit  in  the  restored  Jewish  temple  declaring  him¬ 
self  to  be  God,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Man  of  Sin  by  the 
glorious  appearing  of  Christ,  Paul  declares,  “Remember  ye 
not  that,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things?”. 
Assuredly  no  clearer  evidence  could  be  desired  to  establish 
the  truth  that  both  Christ  and  Paul  gave  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  prophecy  a  foremost  place.  There  is  no  license 
granted  here  for  a  teacher  to  be  a  faddist  in  prophetic  truth, 
nor  is  there  any  permission  granted  to  men  to  ignore  the 
field  of  prophetic  revelation. 

It  is  common  practice  with  some  theologians  to  brand 
chiliasm  as  a  modern  theory,  not  remembering  that,  in  its 
restored  form,  even  justification  by  faith  is  comparatively  a 
modern  truth.  Both  justification  by  faith  and  chiliasm  are 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  and  were  therefore  the  belief 
of  the  early  church.  These  doctrines,  like  all  other  essential 
truths,  went  into  obscurity  during  the  dark  ages.  The  Re¬ 
formers  did  not  restore  all  features  of  doctrine  and  along 
with  justification  by  faith  some  of  them  retained  the  Romish 
notion  that  the  church  is  the  kingdom,  fulfilling  the  Davidic 
covenant  and  appointed  to  conquer  the  world  by  bringing  the 
world  under  the  authority  of  the  church.  This  idea  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  spite  of  the  clear,  uncomplicated  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament  that  this  age  must  end  in  unprecedented 
wickedness. 

Precisely  what  was  involved  in  the  sealing  of  prophecy 
until  the  time  of  the  end  as  was  announced  to  Daniel,  “And 
he  said.  Go  thy  way,  Daniel :  for  the  words  are  closed  up  and 
sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end”  (Dan.  12:9),  may  not  be 
wholly  understood.  However,  it  is  significant  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  prophecy  has  been  increased  in  the  past  half  century. 

The  plea  that  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bible  present 
problems  over  which  men  disagree  is  not  a  worthy  release 
from  their  claims.  There  are  no  more  problems  in  Eschatol¬ 
ogy  than  in  Soteriology.  It  happens  that  owing  to  the  central 
place  accorded  Soteriology  by  the  Reformers  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  theological  writings,  that  it  has  had  a  measure  of  con- 
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sideration  not  given  to  prophetic  truth.  Disagreements  as 
divergent  as  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  have  never  been 
urged  as  a  reason  for  the  neglect  of  Soteriology,  but  disunity 
of  the  slightest  degree  among  teachers  respecting  EschatoU 
ogy  has  been  seized  as  a  reason  for  its  neglect. 

In  the  field  of  prophecy,  as  in  all  the  Word  of  God,  there 
is  need  to  study  that  one  may  be  approved  unto  God  and  not 
ashamed  (2  Tim.  2:15).  What  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures 
respecting  prophecy  is  as  creditable  as  those  portions  which 
are  historical.  The  language  is  no  more  complex,  nor  is  the 
truth  any  more  veiled.  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  a  greater 
strain  upon  a  feeble  faith  to  believe  and  receive  that  which  is 
mere  prediction — as  especially  when  unprecedented  events  are 
anticipated — ^than  to  believe  and  receive  as  true  what  has  as¬ 
suredly  taken  place.  It  is  this  unavoidable  and  requisite 
faith  in  God  that  He  will  do  precisely  what  He  has  promised 
to  do  which  proves  to  be  lacking  in  many.  In  introducing 
his  monumental  work  on  The  Theocratic  Kingdom,  George 
N.  H.  Peters  states:  “The  history  of  the  human  race  is,  as 
able  theologians  have  remarked,  the  history  of  God^s  deal¬ 
ings  with  man.  It  is  fulfilling  of  revelation;  yea,  more:  it 
is  an  unfolding  of  the  ways  of  God,  a  comprehensive  con¬ 
firmation  of,  and  an  appointed  aid,  in  interpreting  the  plan  of 
redemption.  Hence  God  himself  appeals  to  it,  not  merely  as  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  declared,  but  as  the  mode  by  which  we 
alone  can  obtain  a  full  and  complete  view  of  the  Divine  pur¬ 
pose  relating  to  salvation.  To  do  this  we  must,  however,  re¬ 
gard  past,  present,  and  future  history.  The  latter  must  be 
received  as  predicted,  for  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  past 
and  present  fulfillment  of  the  word  of  God,  thus  changed 
into  historical  reality,  that  the  predictions  and  promises  re¬ 
lating  to  the  future  will  also  in  their  turn  become  veritable 
history.  It  is  this  faith,  which  grasps  the  future  as  already 
present,  that  can  form  a  decided  and  unmistakable  unity.”* 
It  is  precisely  this  unity  of  divine  purpose  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  which  is  lost  by  those  who  delete  the  whole  field 
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of  prophecy.  The  very  diversity  in  antagonistic  exegesis  is 
not  only  deplorable  because  of  its  unfortunate  testimony  to 
the  world  but  is  evidence  that  something  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  Rothe  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Our  key  does  not  open — 
the  right  key  is  lost;  and  until  we  are  put  in  possession  of  it 
again,  our  exposition  will  never  succeed.  The  system  of 
biblical  ideas  is  not  that  of  our  schools.”  This  is  a  frank 
confession  and  more  than  one  would  venture  to  assert  that 
until  the  whole  Bible  is  considered  in  its  unity  there  will  be 
no  remedy  for  the  failure.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  impossible 
barriers;  it  is  simply  and  only  a  matter  of  giving  attention 
to  the  things  God  has  said,  and  said  in  understandable  terms. 
The  Bible  terminology  is  always  the  simplest  of  any  litera¬ 
ture.  Where  symbolism  is  employed  in  the  text,  it  will,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  be  so  indicated. 

Whatever  the  prophetic  message  may  be,  it  is  dependent 
upon  language — simple  terms  known  to  all — ^for  its  convey¬ 
ance,  and  he  who  tampers  with  or  distorts  those  terms  can¬ 
not  but  reap  confusion.  The  plan  of  God  respecting  future 
things  has  broken  upon  the  mind  of  many  worthy  scholars 
when  they  have  determined  to  let  the  Bible’s  simple  pro¬ 
phetic  terminology  bear  the  message  that  it  naturally  con¬ 
veys.  At  once  the  entire  story  of  the  future  becomes  clear 
and  free  from  complications.  It  is  not  implied  that  there 
are  not  difficult  situations  to  be  confronted;  but  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  humble  acceptance  of  the  declarations  in  the 
natural  meaning  of  them  will  yield  a  right  understanding  of 
the  all  but  complete  prophetic  message. 

Having  spoken  of  the  importance  in  Biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  giving  to  language  its  reasonable  and  grammatical 
meaning,  Mr.  George  N.  H.  Peters  goes  on  to  say:  “On  a 
proposition  which  has  brought  forth  many  volumes  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  desire  simply  to  announce  our  position,  and  as¬ 
sign  a  few  reasons  in  its  behalf.  Its  import  is  of  such  weight; 
the  consequences  of  its  adoption  are  of  such  moment;  the 
tendency  it  possesses  of  leading  to  the  truth  and  of  vindicat¬ 
ing  Scripture  is  of  such  value,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by 
without  some  explanations  and  reflections.  We  unhesitatingly 
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plant  ourselves  upon  the  famous  maxim  (Eccl.  Polity,  B.  2.) 
of  the  able  Hooker:  ‘I  hold  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  where  a  literal  con¬ 
struction  will  stand,  the  furtherest  from  the  letter  is  com¬ 
monly  the  worst.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which  changes  the  meaning 
of  words,  as  alchymy  doth,  or  would  do,  the  substance  of 
metals,  making  of  anything  what  it  pleases,  and  bringing  in 
the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.'  The  primitive  Church  occupied 
this  position,  and  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer,  2,  C.  27)  gives  us  the 
general  sentiment  when  (in  the  language  of  Neander,  Hist. 
Dogmas,  p.  77)  ‘he  says  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  that  what 
the  understanding  can  daily  make  use  of,  what  it  can  easily 
know,  is  that  which  lies  before  our  eyes,  unambiguously,  liter¬ 
ally,  and  clearly  in  Holy  Writ.'  However  much  this  principle 
of  interpretation  was  subverted,  as  history  attests,  by  su^ 
ceeding  centuries  (not  without  protests),  yet  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  it  was  again  revived.  Thus  Luther  (Table  Talk,  ‘On 
God's  Word,'  11)  remarks:  ‘I  have  grounded  my  preaching 
upon  the  literal  word ;  he  that  pleases  may  follow  me,  he  that 
will  not  may  stay.'  In  confirmation  of  such  a  course,  it  may 
be  said :  if  God  has  really  intended  to  make  known  His  will 
to  man,  it  follows  that  to  secure  knowledge  on  our  part.  He 
must  convey  His  truth  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  rules  of  language.  He  must  adapt  Himself  to  our 
mode  of  communicating  thought  and  ideas.  If  His  words 
were  given  to  be  understood,  it  follows  that  He  must  have 
employed  language  to  convey  the  sense  intended,  agreeably 
to  the  laws  grammatically  expressed,  controlling  all  language; 
and  that,  instead  of  seeking  a  sense  which  the  words  in  them¬ 
selves  do  not  contain,  we  are  primarily  to  obtain  the  sense 
that  the  words  obviously  embrace,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  existence  of  figures  of  speech  when  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
text,  scope,  or  construction  of  the  passage.  By  ‘literal'  we 
mean  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  Scripture.'" 

Since  prediction  is  incorporated  in  the  Sacred  Text  to 
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such  a  large  degree  and  since  the  preacher  is  appointed  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
responsibility  of  knowing  and  expounding  the  prophetic 
Scriptures.  Let  the  one  who  avoids  this  great  theme  in  his 
pulpit  ministrations  ask  himself  what  his  relation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  in  view  of  the  truth  asserted  by  Christ  that 
the  primary  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  to  “show  you  things  to 
come”  (John  16:13).  The  pastor  and  teacher  is  a  specialist 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  and  there  is  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  declaration  of  prophecy  is  excepted  from  his 
responsibility.  Timothy  was  to  be  recognized  as  “a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ”  provided  he  put  the  brethren  in 
remembrance  of  certain  predictions  (cf.  1  Tim.  4:1-6). 

There  is  no  proper  approach  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  other 
than  to  see  them  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
diction  respecting  the  Messiah.  Similarly,  the  book  of  Reve¬ 
lation  is  the  terminal,  like  trunk  lines  running  into  a  union 
station,  of  the  highways  of  Biblical  prophecy.  The  Bible  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  reader,  when  reaching  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible,  will  have  in  mind  all  that  has  gone  before;  and,  to  the 
same  degree,  these  highways  of  prophecy  are  incomplete 
until  traced  to  their  end  in  that  incomparable  prophetic  book. 
This  serves  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  whole  Bible  in 
all  its  parts  is  an  interrelated  and  interdependent  message, 
and  that  the  student  who  does  not  have  as  clear  a  grasp  of 
prophecy  as  he  has  of  other  features  of  revelation  is,  by  so 
much,  disqualified  to  interpret  any  portion  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

Knowledge  of  Biblical  prophecy  qualifies  all  Christian 
life  and  service.  By  it  the  beliver  comes  to  know  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God  to  His  Word.  It  is  assuredly  the  desire  of 
God  that  His  own  who  are  in  the  world  shall  know  what  He 
is  going  to  do.  He  said,  “Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that 
thing  which  I  do?”  (Gen.  18:17).  This  statement  is  a  fair 
representation  of  His  attitude  toward  all  who  are  saved. 
Abraham,  though  the  friend  of  God,  is  not  as  near  to  God's 
heart  as  those  who  are  of  His  household  and  family  and  who 
are  members  in  the  body  of  His  Son  (cf .  2  Chron.  20 :7 ;  Isa. 
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41:8;  James  2:23).  Many  tasks  which  Christians  undertake 
would  not  be  assumed  if  God’s  program  and  its  future  aspects 
were  better  known.  He  has  given  no  commission  to  convert 
the  world  and  enterprises  based  on  that  idealism  are  without 
His  authority.  Likewise,  the  knowledge  of  prophecy  yields 
poise  to  the  believer  in  times  of  crisis,  as  well  as  comfort  in 
the  time  of  sorrow.  Having  declared  the  truth  that  Christ 
will  return,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  say:  “Wherefore  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words”  (1  Thess.  4:18).  All  parts  of 
the  Bible  have  a  sanctifying  effect  (John  17:17),  but  none 
more  than  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  Christ  may,  as 
promised,  return  at  any  time.  Such  expectation  becomes  a 
purifying  hope.  The  Apostle  John  writes:  “Every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure” 
(1  John  3:3). 

Lastly,  the  Scriptures  present  but  one  system  of  truth. 
Men  may  not  comprehend  it,  and  of  those  who  disagree  re¬ 
specting  interpretation  one  or  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
may  be  wrong;  but  both  cannot  be  right.  The  Word  of  God 
does  not  lend  itself  as  support  to  postmillennial,  amillennial, 
and  premillennial  schemes  of  interpretation  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  for  the  student  to  weigh  these  claims  and  to  be  convinced 
as  to  that  which  is  Biblical. 

The  future  is  but  a  part  of  God’s  plan,  and  He  alone 
knows  what  it  comprehends.  That  portion  of  His  knowledge 
which  He  desires  men  to  possess  is  set  forth  in  the  Sacred 
Text  and  nowhere  else.  The  opinions  of  men  are  of  value 
only  as  they  conform  to  the  Scriptures.  The  hermeneutical 
canon  of  the  Reformers  was  “to  interpret  and  illustrate 
Scripture  by  Scripture.”*  No  influence  is  more  abroad  than 
that  of  creeds;  yet  these  creeds  make  no  pretense  at  super¬ 
seding  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  place  of  creeds  Mr.  Peters 
declares :  “Creeds,  etc.,  valuable  as  they  are  in  many  respects, 
can  only,  at  best,  give  their  testimony  as  witnesses  to  the 
truth;  and  they  can  only  testify  to  as  much  of  it  as  the 
framers  themselves  have  seen  and  experienced.  Professing  to 
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give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  or  to  state  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  that  evidence  or  statement  is  only  proper,  consistent, 
and  available  in  so  far  as  it  coincides  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Knowledge,  therefore  of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the 
confessional  statements,  is  only  attainable  by  bringing  them 
to  the  crucial  test,  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  bad  indication 
when,  in  any  period,  men  will  so  exalt  their  confessions  that 
they  force  the  Scriptures  to  a  secondary  importance,  illus¬ 
trated  in  one  era,  when,  as  Tulloch  (Leaders  of  the  Ref  or., 
p.  87)  remarks :  ‘Scriptures  as  a  witness,  disappeared  behind 
the  Augsburg  Confession.*  ”*  Mr.  Peters  also  quotes  Barnes 
in  his  commentary  as  saying.  “We  learn  ‘that  the  traditions 
of  men  have  no  authority  in  the  church,  and  constitute  no 
part  of  the  foundation ;  that  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  system,  or  as  binding  on 
the  conscience,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  “prophets  and 
apostles;**  that  is,  as  it  means  here,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
No  decrees  of  councils ;  no  ordinances  of  synods ;  no  “stand¬ 
ard**  of  doctrines;  no  creed  or  confession,  is  to  be  urged  as 
authority  in  forming  the  opinions  of  men.  They  may  be 
valuable  for  some  purposes,  but  not  for  this ;  they  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  interesting  parts  of  history,  but  not  to  form  the 
faith  of  Christians ;  they  may  be  used  in  the  church  to  express 
its  belief,  not  to  form  it.  What  is  based  on  the  authority  of 
apostles  and  prophets  is  true,  and  always  true,  and  only  true ; 
what  may  be  found  elsewhere  may  be  valuable  and  true,  or 
not,  but,  at  any  rate,  is  not  to  be  used  to  control  the  faith  of 
men.*  ****  Melanchthon  in  his  Apology  states :  “Here  is,  as  I 
think,  the  sum  of  the  controversy.  And  now  I  ask  you,  my 
masters,  has  the  Scripture  been  given  in  such  a  form  that 
its  undoubted  meaning  may  be  gathered  without  exposition 
of  Councils,  Fathers,  and  Schools,  or  not?  If  you  deny  that 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  certain  by  itself,  without  glosses, 
I  see  not  why  the  Scripture  was  given  at  all,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  unwilling  to  define  with  certainty  what  he  would 
have  us  to  believe.  Why  do  the  apostles  invite  us  at  all  to 
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the  study  of  the  Scripture,  if  its  meaning  is  uncertain? 
Wherefore  do  the  fathers  desire  us  to  believe  them  no  farther 
than  they  fortify  their  statements  by  the  testimonies  of 
Scripture?  Why,  too,  did  the  ancient  councils  decree  nothing 
without  Scripture,  and  in  this  way  we  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  councils,  that  the  former  agree  with  plain 
Scripture,  the  latter  are  contrary  to  Scripture?  .  .  .  Since 
the  Word  of  God  must  be  the  rock  on  which  the  soul  reposes, 
what,  I  pray,  shall  the  soul  apprehend  from  it,  if  it  be  not 
certain  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God?  To  all  this 
there  will  be  some  general  agreement  by  pious  minds;  yet, 
there  remains  the  slavish  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to 
be  distressed  by  uncertainties  when  thus  left  alone  with  the 
Word  of  God.” 

Chiliasm,  so  named  from  /iXioi — meaning. one  thousand—, 
refers  in  a  general  sense  to  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium, 
or  kingdom  age,  that  is  yet  to  be ;  and  as  stated  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  is  “the  belief  that  Christ  will  return  to 
reign  a  thousand  years.”  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  that  He  will  return  before  the  thousand  years  and 
therefore  will  characterize  those  years  by  His  personal  pres¬ 
ence  and  by  the  exercise  of  His  rightful  authority,  securing 
and  sustaining  all  the  blessings  on  the  earth  which  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  that  period.  The  term  Chiliasm  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  designation  Premillennialism,  and  naturally, 
since  Premillennialism  is  now  confronted  by  both  Postmil- 
lennialism  (only  in  its  literature)  and  Amillennialism— 
neither  one  of  which  opposing  systems  could  be  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  title  Chiliasm — ,  more  is  implied  in  the  term 
than  a  mere  reference  to  a  thousand  years.  It  is  a  thousand 
years  which  is  said  to  intervene  between  the  first  and  second 
of  humanity^s  resurrections  (Rev.  20:4-6);  which  resurrec¬ 
tions  are  named  in  1  Corinthians  15 :23-26  as  “they  that  are 
Christ’s  at  his  coming,”  and  “the  end”  (resurrection).  In  the 
Corinthian  passage,  as  in  Revelation  20:4-6,  these  resurrec¬ 
tions  are  separated  by  a  kingdom  reign  when  Christ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Corinthian  passage,  before  delivering  this  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  authority, 
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and  power,  and  shall  have  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet — 
even  death,  the  “last  enemy,”  shall  be  destroyed  and  that, 
evidently,  by  the  resurrection  of  all  that  have  ever  lived  and 
died  (John  5:26-28;  Rev.  20:12-15).  In  this  thousand  years, 
not  only  are  these  transformations  completed,  which  evidently 
reach  to  angelic  realms,  but  every  earthly  covenant  with 
Israel  will  be  fulfilled — all,  indeed,  that  belong  to  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  Kingdom.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  opponents  of 
Chiliasm  to  contend  that  Chiliasm  is  based  on  Revelation 
20:4-6  and  that,  if  this  passage  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
assign  it  to  the  past,  or  as  now  fulfilled,  the  entire  structure 
of  Chiliasm  is  dissolved.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  truth  which  such  a  notion  discloses,  and,  were  they  to 
undertake  exposition  enough  to  confront  the  problem  at  all, 
they  would  realize  the  burden  they  impose  upon  themselves. 
The  entire  Old  Testament  expectation  is  involved  with  its 
earthly  kingdom,  the  glory  of  Israel,  the  promised  Messiah 
seated  on  David’s  throne  in  Jerusalem.  When  these  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Church,  as  too  often  they  are,  there  is  not  so 
much  as  an  accidental  similarity  on  which  to  base  that  appli¬ 
cation.  It  may  be  well  restated  that  such  incongruity  in  doc¬ 
trine  as  is  developed  by  confusing  Judaism  with  Christianity 
can  exist  only  because  of  the  failure  to  consider  the  issues 
involved.  This  is  not  to  charge  opponents  with  dishonesty; 
it  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  their  failure,  as  pointed  out 
before,  to  study  these  great  themes.  This  failure  is  clearly 
exposed  in  the  fact  that  such  schools  of  interpretation  have 
never  produced  a  constructive  literature  bearing  on  prophecy. 
The  history  of  Chiliasm  may  be  approached  under  seven 
general  time  periods: 

1.  The  Period  Represented  by  the  Old  Testament, 

In  a  previous  discussion  it  has  been  made  clear  that  Israel 
and  her  kingdom  with  her  Messiah  on  David’s  throne  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  hope  which  characterizes  the  Old  Testament. 
A  mere  reference  to  all  that  has  been  presented  must  suffice 
at  this  point;  but  the  student  should  not,  through  inattention, 
be  unconvinced  of  the  truth  that  a  literal,  earthly  kingdom  is 
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the  justifiable  hope  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  Being  a  Greek 
word,  Chiliasm  is  not  an  Old  Testament  term.  The  pres- 
ent  time  features  respecting  the  oncoming  kingdom  were  not 
disclosed  until  the  New  Testament  revelation  was  given. 

2.  The  Messianic  Kingdom  Offered  to  Israel  at  the  First 
Advent, 

No  more  exact  terms  could  be  employed  than  are  used  to 
report  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ  as  addressed  to  Israel 
exclusively  and  concerning  their  kingdom  as  “at  hand.”  The 
evidence  is  complete  respecting  the  fact  that  Israel’s  kingdom 
was  offered  to  that  nation  by  Christ  at  His  first  advent. 

3.  The  Kingdom  Rejected  and  Postponed. 

It  is  failure  to  recognize  the  rejection  and  postponement 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  that  has  turned  the  course  of  many 
theological  dissertations  into  confusion.  Because  of  their 
failure  at  this  point,  theologians  have  related  the  kingdom  to 
the  first  advent  rather  than  to  the  second  and  to  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  Israel  rather  than  to  their  regathering.  The  doctrinal 
errors  which  are  engendered  by  this  misapprehension  remain 
uncounted — errors  which  not  only  distort  the  real  objective 
in  the  first  advent — ^the  out-calling  of  the  Church — ;  but 
errors  which  assume  to  substitute  a  human  idealistic,  spiritual 
kingdom — unknown  to  either  Testament — ^for  the  kingdom 
described  at  such  length  in  the  Word  of  God.  This  sup¬ 
posed  spiritual  kingdom  assumes  that  the  Jews,  and,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  their  inspired  prophets,  were  mistaken  in  anticipating 
a  literal  kingdom  and  that  Christ  rebuked  them  for  this  un¬ 
worthy  ambition.  The  idea  of  such  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews,  or  that  Christ  rebuked  them,  is  without  Biblical 
support.  On  the  contrary,  when  after  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  and  after  forty  days’  ministry  in  teaching  His  disciple 
regarding  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts  1:3),  Christ  in  His 
answer  to  the  question,  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?”,  said,  “It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power”  (Acts  1:6,  7;  cf.  1  Thess.  6:1,  2).  There  is  no  rebuke 
here  to  these  Jewish  disciples  because  of  their  reverting  to 
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the  national  hope  of  Israel.  That  hope  will  be  fulfilled  in 
God’s  “times”  and  “seasons.”  However,  these  disciples  had 
yet  to  learn  that  a  new  enterprise  had  been  introduced  and 
of  that  new  enterprise  Christ  went  on  to  say,  “But  ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you: 
and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  This  program  of  testimony  will 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  return  of  Christ,  for  it  is 
added,  “And  when  he  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they 
beheld,  he  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.  And  while  they  looked  stedfastly  toward  heaven  as  he 
went  up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel; 
which  also  said.  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up 
into  heaven?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him 
go  into  heaven”  (Acts  1 :9-ll). 

It  seems  unreasonable  that  systems  of  theology,  com¬ 
mentaries,  histories  of  doctrine,  works  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  some  exegetical  undertakings  should  perpetuate  the 
Romish  and  Whitbyan  theories  respecting  the  kingdom,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  insuperable  problems  which  such  theories 
create.  Only  the  binding  power  of  tradition  and  the  human 
trait  of  clinging  to  a  religious  idea — ^good,  indeed,  in  its  place 
—can  account  for  these  tendencies.  A  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  is  free  to  spiritualize  or  overlook  important  revela¬ 
tions  in  doctrine  has  led  the  way  for  others  to  deny  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  per¬ 
version  of  truth,  however  sincere,  to  the  denial  of  it.  It  seems 
not  to  be  a  question  of  scholarship.  It  is  the  problem  of 
breaking  with  an  idealism  of  Romish  order,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  not  the  willingness  to 
transmit  only  that  which  the  apostles  and  early  fathers  de¬ 
clared.  The  fact  that  the  majority  have  followed  this  course, 
though  impressive  so  far  as  it  goes,  proves  nothing  finally. 

4.  Chiliastic  Beliefs  Held  by  the  Early  Church. 

At  least  two  lines  of  proof  sustain  the  claim  that  Chiliastic 
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beliefs  were  held  by  the  early  church.  First,  that  the  whole 
Bible  is  harmonized  only  by  the  Chiliastic  interpretation. 
This  dogmatic  statement  is  easily  demonstrated.  It  follows 
that  the  early  church  believed  the  Bible  and  held  its  right 
interpretation  since  their  doctrine  was  given  them  by  the 
very  apostles  who,  under  God,  wrote  the  New  Testament 
Second,  in  many  passages  the  belief  of  the  early  church  is 
either  directly  or  indirectly  revealed.  Two  notable  passages 
may  be  cited  at  this  point : 

Acts  15:1-29. 

This  context  reports  the  occasion  for  the  calling  of  the 
first  council  of  the  church  and  its  findings.  The  problem 
before  the  assembly  which  was  wholly  Jewish,  was  created 
by  the  fact  that  this  new  gospel  message  had  leaped  all 
bounds  and  reached  to  Gentiles  with  the  same  power  and 
blessing  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  believing  Jews.  Such 
a  move  placed  it  wholly  outside  the  bounds  of  Judaism.  In 
the  light  of  Israel’s  separation  from  Gentiles — a  fact  deter¬ 
mined  by  God  Himself  concerning  His  elect  nation — there  had 
to  be  a  solution  found  for  this  strange  abandonment,  by  evi¬ 
dent  divine  authority,  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  of  Judaism.  The  question  must  be  answered  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  unchangeable  divine  covenants  respecting 
the  sacred  nation.  Following  the  testimony  of  Peter,  Bar¬ 
nabas,  and  Paul  in  which  they  asserted  that  with  the  same 
Pentecostal  power  the  Gospel  was  reaching  to  Gentiles  as  it 
had  reached  the  Jews,  James  declares  what  was  evidently  the 
answer  to  the  problem  and  that  accepted  by  the  church  as  a 
whole.  “And  after  they  had  held  their  peace,  James  an¬ 
swered,  saying.  Men  and  brethren,  hearken  unto  me:  Simeon 
hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to 
take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to  this  agree 
the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is  written.  After  this  I  will 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is 
fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I 
will  set  it  up :  that  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called, 
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saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things.  Known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world”  (Acts 
16:13-18). 

The  order  of  truth  which  this  statement  presents  must  not 
be  ignored.  A  new  divine  undertaking  has  been  inaugurated. 
God  is  visiting  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  His 
name.  That  it  does  not  include  all  Gentiles  is  revealed;  also, 
that  Jews  will  have  their  part  in  it  is  assumed  on  the  ground 
that  God's  blessings  have  always  extended  first  to  those  people 
and,  in  fact,  had  already  done  so.  The  new  divine  purpose 
is  the  out-calling  from  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  a  company  pe¬ 
culiarly  chosen  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  Person  (cf.  Eph. 
3:6).  “After  this,”  James  asserts,  the  Lord  will  return  and 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David — David's  kingly  line  and 
according  to  the  covenant  made  with  David  (cf.  2  Sam. 
7:1-17)  set  it  up.  Kingdom  blessings  will  then  be  fulfilled  for 
Israel  and  those  from  among  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  the 
divine  name  is  called.  Much  prediction  declares  the  part 
Gentiles  will  have  in  the  earthly  kingdom.  All  this,  so  far 
from  being  accidental,  was  known  unto  God — ^though  not  re¬ 
vealed  to  men — from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is 
simply  that  the  church  is  discovering  the  new  divine  purpose 
and  recognizing  the  postponement  of  the  earthly  kingdom. 
This  context  goes  on  to  disclose  the  fact  that  Gentiles  within 
the  Church  are  not  under  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  record  of  the 
findings  of  this  council  are  given  in  the  Sacred  Text,  not  to 
uncover  the  supposed  errors  of  those  who  concurred  in  the 
council,  but  as  a  constructive  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  God. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  a  Chiliastic  belief  that  Christ 
returns  before  the  thousand-year  kingdom  was  adopted  by 
the  church  at  its  first  council. 

Romans,  chapters  9  to  11, 

The  chapters,  Romans  9  to  11,  are  demanded  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  set  forth  in  this  epistle  that  defines  the  whole  scope  of 
the  present  salvation  under  grace,  which  reaches  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  (cf.  3:9;  10:12).  The  same  question — ^large, 
indeed,  to  the  Jewish  mind  or  to  anyone  who  has  recognized 
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the  bounds  of  Judaism  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament- 
is  as  to  what  has  become  of  oath-sustained  Israelitish  cove¬ 
nants.  This  epistle  must  answer  that  question  to  the  end  that 
the  present  purpose  of  God  may  not  be  confused  with  that 
earthly  purpose  which  is  expressed  in  all  of  God's  dealings 
with  Israel.  One  thing  is  crystal  clear,  namely,  the  Jewish 
covenants  are  not  being  fulfilled  in  the  present  age.  What, 
then,  has  become  of  these  covenants?  Men  who  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  Bible  and  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in 
which  Jehovah’s  purposes  and  promises  concerning  Israel  are 
recorded,  might,  being  blindfolded,  make  a  guess  that  God 
had  changed  His  mind  and  withdrawn  the  promises  of  an 
earthly  kingdom  for  His  chosen  earthly  people ;  or  that  Israel 
had  no  such  promises  really,  since  all  that  had  been  asserted 
in  this  respect  was  subject  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  be 
fulfilled  in  what  is  now  in  progress  in  the  world.  Such 
guesses  not  only  ignore  the  Scriptures,  but  dishonor  God. 

The  analysis  of  Romans,  chapters  9  to  11,  cannot  be  en¬ 
tered  into  here.  The  Apostle’s  conclusion  may  be  cited,  and 
that  should  be  final  to  any  devout  and  teachable  person. 
Chapter  11  opens  with  the  question,  “Hath  God  cast  away  his 
people?”  The  inspired  answer  is,  “God  forbid.”  This  does 
not  indicate  that  Israel  is  either  forsaken  or  mistaken  with 
respect  to  her  covenants,  or  that  these  covenants  are  realized 
in  a  spiritual  way  to  the  Church.  Such  ideas,  when  advanced, 
evince  no  understanding  of  these  determining  chapters  or 
their  relation  to  the  entire  epistle.  In  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  argument,  the  Apostle  asserts  that 
blindness  has  been  imposed  upon  Israel  as  a  nation  which 
serves  as  a  judgment  upon  them,  which  judgment  continues 
until  the  Church — “the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles” — ^be  come  in 
(11:25;  cf.  Eph.  1:22,  23).  It  is  then  that  “the  Deliverer” 
shall  “come  out  of  Sion,”  and  “turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob.”  All  this  is  according  to  covenants  made  with  Israel 
and  occurs  when  Jehovah  will  “take  away  their  sins”  (11:26, 
27).  It  is  thus  that  “all  Israel”  shall  be  saved.  It  need  not 
be  indicated  that  “the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,”  and  “all  Israel” 
are  references  to  widely  different  peoples,  or  that  there  are 
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times  and  seasons  for  each.  A  very  positive  assertion  is 
made  in  verse  29  to  the  effect  that  the  gifts  and  callings  of 
God  respecting  Israel  are  without  repentance  on  His  part. 

Again,  it  is  demonstrated,  in  harmony  with  all  the  Sacred 
Text,  that  the  early  church  held  the  Chiliastic  view.  He  who 
challenges  this  contention  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  these  im¬ 
portant  Scriptures  and  to  rearrange  the  whole  Bible  to  con¬ 
form  to  his  scheme.  The  modern  church  is  hardly  in  a  posi¬ 
tion-even  because  of  “great  scholarship” — ^to  repudiate  that 
which  the  early  church  believed,  which  was  received  from 
the  Apostles  upon  whom  dependence  must  be  placed  for  all 
revelation  concerning  these  issues,  and  which  is  so  evidently 
that  to  which  the  entire  Bible  lends  its  individual  support. 

6.  The  Chiliastic  Expectation  Until  the  Roman  Aposta^. 

Along  with  justification  by  faith  and  almost  every  other 
vital  doctrine,  Chiliastic  expectation  was  lost  in  the  dark 
ages.  That  it  was  held  by  the  early  church  fathers  is  evi¬ 
dent  beyond  doubt.  Out  of  a  mass  of  such  testimony  but  one 
need  be  quoted  here,  and  that  by  Justin  Martyr.  This  testi¬ 
mony,  like  many  others,  being  so  direct  and  far-reaching,  has 
been  attacked  by  opponents  of  Chiliasm  much  as  infidels  are 
wont  to  attack  the  Word  of  God  itself.  Dr.  George  N.  H. 
Peters’  presentation  of  Justin’s  declaration  is  reproduced  in 
full :  “Our  doctrine  is  traced  continuously  from  the  Apostles 
themselves,  seeing  that  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  3,  note  1)  the  first 
Fathers,  who  present  Millenarian  views,  saw  and  conversed 
either  with  the  Apostles  or  the  Elders  following  them.  So 
extensively,  so  generally  was  Chiliasm  perpetuated,  that 
Justin  Martyr  positively  asserts  that  all  the  orthodox  adopted 
and  upheld  it.  Justin’s  language  is  explicit  (Dial,  with 
Trypho,  sec.  2) ;  for  after  stating  the  Chiliastic  doctrine,  he 
asserts  ‘it  to  be  thoroughly  proved  that  it  will  come  to  pass. 
But  I  have  also  signified  unto  thee,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
many — even  those  of  that  race  of  Christians  who  follow  not 
godly  and  pure  doctrine — do  not  acknowledge  it.  For  I  have 
demonstrated  to  thee,  that  these  are  indeed  called  Christians; 
but  are  atheists  and  impious  heretics,  because  that  in  all 
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things  they  teach  what  is  blasphemous,  and  ungodly,  and 
unsound,’  etc.  He  adds:  ‘But  I  and  whatsoever  Christians 
are  orthodox  in  all  things  do  know  that  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection  of  the  flesh,  and  a  thousand  years  in  the  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  built,  adorned  and  enlarged,  according  as  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  and  other  prophets  have  promised.  For  Isaiah  saith 
of  this  thousand  years  (ch.  65:17)  “Behold,  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re¬ 
membered,  nor  come  into  mind ;  but  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  in 
those  which  I  create:  for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  to 
triumph,  and  my  people  to  rejoice,”  etc.  Moreover,  a  certain 
man  among  us,  whose  name  is  John,  being  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ,  in  that  revelation  which  was  shown  to 
him  prophesied,  that  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  shall 
fulfill  a  thousand  years  at  Jerusalem ;  and  after  that  the  gen¬ 
eral,  and,  in  a  word,  the  everlasting  resurrection,  and  last 
judgment  of  all  together.  Whereof  also  our  Lord  spake 
when  He  said,  that  therein  they  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  equal  wth  the  angels,  being 
made  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  of  God.’ 

There  have  always  been  those,  as  Justin  Martyr  testifies 
with  regard  to  his  day,  who  oppose  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Bible  on  the  millennial  question.  Modern  denials  move  in  one 
of  three  directions.  They  belittle  the  Scriptures  bearing  on 
the  theme ;  they  belittle  the  subject  itself ;  or  they  belittle  the 
scholarship  of  those  who  defend  Chiliasm.  Some  modem 
writers  seem  to  realize  but  little  that  Chiliasm  or  premillen- 
nialism  was  the  all-but-universal  belief  of  the  early  church 
or  the  extent  of  that  conviction  in  all  centuries  when  any 
truth  has  been  received  at  all.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  any 
scholar  to  assert  that 'this  is  a  modern  departure,  or,  if  held 
in  the  early  centuries,  was  looked  upon  as  a  heresy.  It  has 
been  conceded  that  it  was  lost,  along  with  other  vital  truths, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century  and  remained  hidden  until  the 
Reformation.  It,  like  other  truths,  has  had  to  be  rediscovered 
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and  restated ;  all  of  which  requires  much  time  and  study.  To 
quote  further  from  Dr.  Peters : 

“Obs.  13.  Since  many  of  our  opponents,  in  order  to  make  an  erro¬ 
neous  impression  on  those  unacquainted  with  Eccles.  History,  purposely 
mingle  the  later  Fathers  with  the  earlier  (as  if  they  were  contemporary), 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  Fathers  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the 
ordinary  reader  can  see  for  himself  when  they  lived,  and  form  his  o<wn 
judgment  respecting  their  position  in  history.  This  decides  the  question 
of  priority,  and  also  that  of  the  later  introduction  of  opposing  influences. 

We  will,  therefore,  mention  those  that  are  expressly  named  by  both 
ancients  and  moderns. 

“1.  Pre-Mill.  Advocates  of  the  1st  Century. 

“a  1.  (1)  Andrew,  (2)  Peter,  (3)  Philip,  (4)  Thomas,  (5)  James,  (6) 
John,  (7)  Matthew,  (8)  Aristio,  (9)  John  the  Presbyter — ^these  all 
lived  between  A.  D.  1-100;  John,  it  is  supposed — so  Mosheim,  etc. — died 
about  A.  D.  100.  (All  these  are  cited  by  Papias,  who,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  was  one  of  John’s  hearers,  and  intimate  with  Polycarp.  John 
is  also  expressly  mentioned  by  Justin.  Now  this  reference  to  the  apostles 
agrees  with  the  facts  that  we  have  proven;  (a)  that  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  did  hold  the  Jewish  views  of  the  Messianic  reign  in  the  first  part 
of  this  century,  and  {b)  that,  instead  of  discarding  them,  they  linked 
them  with  the  Sec.  Advent.)  Next  (10)  Clement  of  Rome  (Phil.  4:3), 
who  existed  about  A.  D.  40-100.  (His  Chiliasm,  in  the  small  remains 
left,  is  apparent  from  three  particulars:  {a)  'preaching  the  Coming  of 
Christ;’  {b)  rebuking  scoffers  at  the  alleged  delay  of  that  Coming,  and 
expressing  the  hope  'that  He  shall  come  quickly  and  not  tarry*  (c) 
and  occupying  the  Chiliastic  posture  of  'every  hour  expecting  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.’  Such  sentiments  only  accord  with  the  then  prevailing 
Millenarian  views;  if  opposed  to  it,  as  some  too  eagerly  affirm  because 
no  detailed  expression  of  eschatological  opinions  have  reached  us,  how 
could  he,  when  Jewish  views  were  all  around,  thus  employ  language 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  confirm  Chiliasm,  unless  in  sympathy  with 
it?)  (11)  Barnabas,  about  A.  D.  40-100.  (Whether  the  Epistle  is  that 
of  Barnabas  who  was  with  Paul,  or  of  some  other  one,  makes  no 
material  difference,  seeing  that  all  concede  him  to  us,  and  admit  that  it 
was  written  quite  early,  and  must  be  indicative  of  the  views  then  held.) 

(12)  Hermas,  from  A.  D.  40  to  150.  (We  give  this  lengthy  date  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  dispute  respecting  the  Hermas  who  is  the  author  of  the 
Pastor.  Some  who  do  not  receive  Chiliasm  make  him  the  earlier, 
mentioned  Rom.  16:14;  others,  a  later  Hermas,  who  wrote  about  A.  D. 

150.  All  agree  that  he  is  a  Chiliast,  and  his  location  as  to  time  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  decided  by  our  doctrinal  preferences.)  (13)  Ignatius,  Bh.  of 
Antioch,  died  under  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  50-115  (some  date  his  death 
A.  D.  107).  (His  references,  in  the  brief  fragments,  to  ‘the  last  times* 
and  the  exhortation  in  those  times  to  ‘expect  Him,’  is  in  correspondence 
with  our  doctrine.)  (14)  Polycarp,  Bh.  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  70-167.  (In  view  of  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Chiliasts,  and,  in  the  few  lines  from  him,  locating  the  reigning 
of  the  saints  after  the  Coming  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints,  has  led  Dr.  Bennet  and  others  to  declare  him  a  Millenarian.) 

(15)  Papias,  Bh.  of  Hierapolis,  lived  between  A.  D.  80-163.  (His  writ¬ 
ings  come  chiefly  through  an  enemy — Eusebius — ^but  all  concede  him  to 
be  a  Chiliast,  and  declare  that  he  was  the  disciple  and  pupil  of  St. 
John,  and  the  companion  of  Polycarp.)  This  is  the  record  of  names 
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in  favor  of  Millenarianism, — names  that  are  held  in  honorable  esteem 
because  of  their  faith  and  works  in  Christ,  extending  to  death. 

"b.  1.  Now  on  the  other  side,  not  a  single  name  can  be  presented, 
which  (1)  can  be  quoted  as  positively  against  us,  or  (2)  which  can  be 
cited  as  teaching,  in  any  shape  or  sense,  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents. 

“2.  Pre-Mill.  Advocates  of  the  2d  Cent. 

“a.  (1)  Pothinus,  a  martyr,  died  aged  99  years  (A.  D.  177,  Mosheim, 
vol.  1,  p.  120),  hence  A.  D.  87-177.  (His  Chiliasm  is  evident  from  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  over  which  he  presided,  being  Chiliastic, 
from  his  associate  Irenaeus  being  his  successor,  who  describes  the 
uniformity  of  faith,  Adv.  Haeres.  50,  1.  10.)  (2)  Justin  Martyr,  about 

A.  D.  100-168  (although  others,  as  Shimeall,  give  A.  D.  89-16S). 
Semisch  (Herzog’s  Cyclop.)  remarks  on  it:  ‘Chiliasm  constituted  in  the 
sec.  century  so  decidedly  an  article  of  faith  that  Justin  held  it  up  as  a 
criterion  of  perfect  orthodoxy.’  (3)  Melito,  Bh.  of  Sardis,  about  A.  D. 
100-170,  a  few  fragments  alone  preserved.  (Shimeall,  in  his  Reply, 
says,  ’Jerome  and  Genadius  both  affirm  that  he  was  a  decided  Mil- 
lenarian.’*)  (4)  Hegisippus,  between  A.  D.  130-190.  (Neahder,  Genl. 
Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  pp.  430,  432,  designates  him  ‘a  church  teacher  of 
Jewish  origin  and  with  strong  Jewish  prepossessions,’  and  an  advocate 
of  ‘sensual  Chiliasm.’)  (5)  Tatian,  between  A.  D.  130-190.  (He  was 
converted  under  Justin,  and  is  designated  by  Neander  as  ‘his  dis¬ 
ciple.’)  (6)  Irenaeus,  a  martyr  (being,  Mosheim,  Ch.  His.,  vol.  1, 
Amer.  Ed.,  note,  p.  120,  ‘born  and  educated  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Poly¬ 
carp  and  Papias,’  must  therefore  be),  about  A.  D.  140-202.  (We  fre¬ 
quently  and  largely  quote  from  him.)  (7)  The  Churches  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons,  in  a  letter  A.  D.  177  (which  some  attribute  to  Irenaeus  and 
others  to  a  Lyonese  Christian — author  unknown)  has  distinctive  traces 
of  Chiliasm  in  the  allusion  to  a  prior  or  first  resurrection.  (8)  Tertul- 
lian,  about  A.  D.  150-220.  (We  frequently  give  his  views.)  (9) 
Hippolytus,  between  A.  D.  160-240.  (He  was  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus, 
and — according  to  Photius — he  largely  adopted  Irenaeus  in  his  work 
against  Heresies,  and  in  his  Com.  on  Dan.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
pensation  five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.)  10)  Apollinaris, 
Bh.  of  Hierapolis,  between  A.  D.  150-200.  (He  is  claimed  by  us,  and 
conceded  by  e.  g.  Hagenbach,  His.  of  Doc.,  Sec.  139.)  Nearly  every 
witness  is  a  martyr. 

“b.  Now  on  the  other  side,  not  a  single  writer  can  be  presented,  not 
even  a  single  name  can  be  mentioned  of  any  one  cited,  who  opposed 
Chiliasm  in  this  century,  unless  we  except  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (see 
3) ;  much  less  of  any  one  who  taught  the  Whitbyan  view.  Now  let  the 
student  reflect:  here  are  two  centuries  (unless  we  make  the  exception 
stated  at  the  close  of  the  2d),  in  which  positively  no  direct  opposition 
whatever  arises  against  our  doctrine,  but  it  is  held  by  the  very  men, 
leading  and  most  eminent,  through  whom  we  trace  the  Church.  What 
must  we  conclude?  (1)  That  the  common  faith  of  the  Church  was 
Chiliastic,  and  (2)  that  such  a  generality  and  unity  of  belief  could  only 
have  been  introduced — as  our  argument  shows  by  logical  steps — by  the 
founders  of  the  Ch.  Church  and  the  Elders  appointed  by  them. 

“3.  Pre-Mill.  Advocates  of  the  3d  Cent. 

“a.  (1)  Cyprian,  about  A.  D.  200-258.  (He  greatly  admired  and 

imitated  Tertullian.  We  quote  him  on  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the 
Sabbatism,  etc.  Shedd,  in  his  His.  of  Doc.,  vol.  2,  p.  394,  says  that 
‘Cyprian  maintains  the  Millenarian  theory  with  his  usual  candor  and 
moderation.’  (2)  Commodian,  between  A.  D.  200-270.  (Was  a  de- 
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cided  Millenarian.  Comp.  e.g.  Clarke’s  Sac.  Lit.  Neander,  Genl.  Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  2,  p.  448 — censures  him  as  follows:  ‘The  Christian  spirit, 
however,  in  these  admonitions,  which  otherwise  evince  so  lively  a  zeal 
for  good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  sensuous  Jewish  element,  a  gross 
Chiliasm ;  as  for  example,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  lordly  masters  of 
the  world  should  in  the  Millennium  do  menial  service  for  the  saints.’ 
Neander  overlooks  how  early  childlike  piety  might  contemplate  Ps. 
149:5*9;  Isa.  60:6-10;  Mic.  7:16,  17,  and  kindred  passages.)  (3)  Nepos, 
Bh.  of  Arsinoe,  about  A.  D.  230-280.  (Jerome,  Whitby,  Shedd,  etc., 
make  him  a  pronounced  Chiliast.)  (4)  Coracion,  about  A.  D.  230-280. 
(He  is  always  united  with  Nepos  by  various  writers,  comp.  Hagen- 
bach’s  His.  of  Doc.)  (5)  Victorinus,  about  A.  D.  240-303.  (He  is  ex¬ 
pressly  called  a  favorer  of  Nepos  and  the  Chiliasts  by  Jerome,  de  Viris 
III.,  c.  74.)  (6)  Methodius,  Bh.  of  Olympus,  about  A.  D.  250-311.  (Of 
whom  Neander — Genl.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  496 — says,  he  had  ‘a  decided 
leaning  to  Chiliasm.’  Conceded  to  us  by  Whitby,  Hagenbach,  and 
others.)  (7)  Lactantius  (although  his  works  were  chiefly  composed  in 
the  next  cent,  yet  being  contemporary  with  Chiliasts  so  long  in  this 
century,  we  include  him),  between  A.  D.  240-330.  (We  quote  from  him, 
although  Jerome  ridicules  his  Millenarianism.  Prof.  Stuart  calls  him, 
‘a  zealous  Chiliast’)  Others,  whom  we  strongly  incline  to  regard  as  Mil- 
lenarians,  owing  to  their  constant  association  with  Chiliasts,  etc.,  we 
omit,  because  the  remains  and  the  statements  that  we  have  are  so 
meagre  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  a  decided  expression  of  opinion. 

**h.  In  this  century  we  for  the  first  time,  unless  we  except  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  come  to  opposers  of  our  doctrine.  Every  writer,  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present,  who  has  entered  the  lists  against 
us,  has  been  able  only  to  find  these  antagonists,  and  we  present  them  in 
their  chronological  order,  when  they  revealed  themselves  as  adversaries. 
They  number  four,  but  three  of  them  were  powerful  for  mischief,  and 
speedily  gained  adherents  (comp.  Prop.  76).  The  first  in  order  is  (1) 
Coins  (or  Gaius),  who  is  supposed,  by  Kurtz  {Ch.  His.),  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  A.  D.  210,  or  as  Shedd  (His.  Doc.),  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
cent.  (Much  that  he  is  alleged  to  have  said  comes  to  us  through  bitter 
Anti-Chiliastic  sources,  and  must  be  correspondingly  received  with  some 
allowance.)  (2)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  succeeded  Pantaenus  (died 
A.  D.  202,  so  Kurtz),  as  preceptor  in  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  (on  Origen  and  others)  as  a 
teacher  from  A.  D.  193-220.  (He  became  a  Christian  under  Pantaenus, 
after  having  devoted  himself  to  Pagan  philosophy,  and  only  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  made  the  disciples,  who  so  largely  moulded  the 
subsequent  interpretations  of  the  Church.)  (3)  Origen,  about  A.  D. 
185-254.  ‘  .  .  .  Origen  assailed  it  fiercely:  for  it  v/as  repugnant  to  his 
philosophy;  and  by  the  system  of  biblical  interpretation  which  he  dis¬ 
covered,  he  gave  a  different  turn  to  those  texts  of  Scripture  on  which 
the  patrons  of  this  doctrine  most  relied’  (Mosheim,  Com.  of  the  First 
Three  Cen.,  vol.  2,  sec.  38).  ...  (4)  Dionysius,  about  A.  D.  190-265. 
(See  next  Prop.)  There  is  no  doubt  but  others  were  largely  led  to 
accept  of  Anti-Chiliastic  teaching  (seeing  what  an  opposition  sprang 
up  in  the  4th  cent.),  but  these  are  the  champions  mentioned  as  directly 
hostile  to  Chiliasm.  Now  let  the  student  carefully  weigh  this  historical 
record,  and  he  will  see  that  the  Church  history  indubitably  seals  our 
faith  as  the  general,  prevailing  belief,  for  the  most  that  can  possibly  be 
said  respecting  the  opposition  is,  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  2d 
century  men  arose  who  started  an  antagonism  distinctively  presented 
and  urged  in  the  3d  cent.,  and  which  culminated  in  the  4th  and  sue- 
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ceeding  centuries.  Hence,  our  Prop,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
doctrinal  status  of  the  early  Church;  indeed,  it  is — if  our  line  of  argu* 
ment  respecting  the  apostolic  belief  remaining  unchanged  concerning 
the  Kingdom  is  conclusive — the  very  position  that  the  Church  in  its 
introduction  must  occupy.  How  illogical  and  unscriptural,  therefore 
for  men  to  strive  to  weaken  the  testimony  of  those  Fathers,  and  to 
apologize  in  their  behalf,  by  making  them  ignorant,  superstitious 
sensual,  etc.,  thus  tracing  the  Church,  established  by  inspired  men  and 
their  selected  successors,  as  though  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  sensual 
believers,  until  the  learned,  enlightened,  and  spiritual  Clemens,  Caius, 
Origen,  and  Dionysius  arose  and  brought  light  which  Uhe  consciousness 
of  the  Church’  appreciated”  (op.  cit.,  pp.  480,  494-497,  500). 

Added  to  this  is  the  admission  of  Daniel  Whitby  (1638- 
1726),  an  English  theologian  who,  almost  more  than  any 
other,  opposed  the  Chiliastic  view.  Dr.  Peters  quotes  him  from 
his  Treatise  on  Tradition  as  follows :  “  ‘The  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  or  the  reign  of  saints  on  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  now  rejected  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  the 
greatest  part  of  Protestants;  and  yet  it  passed  among  the 
best  Christians,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  for  a  tra¬ 
dition  apostolical;  and,  as  such,  is  delivered  by  many  Fathers 
of  the  second  and  third  century,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  and  of  all  the  ancients 
who  lived  before  them ;  who  tell  us  the  very  words  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  the  Scriptures  which  were  then  so  inter¬ 
preted;  and  say  that  it  was  held  by  all  Christians  that  were 
exactly  orthodox.*  ‘It  was  received  not  only  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  the  Church,  by  Papias  (in  Phrygia),  Justin  (in  Pal¬ 
estine),  but  by  Irenaeus  (in  Gaul),  Nepos  (in  Egypt),  Apol- 
linaris,  Methodius  (in  the  West  and  South),  Cyprian,  Vic- 
torinus  (in  Germany),  by  Tertullian  (in  Africa),  Lactantius 
(in  Italy),  and  Severus,  and  by  the  Council  of  Nice’  (about 
A.D.  323).  Even  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  set  aside  the  ancient  faith  by  his  substitu¬ 
tion  of  ‘a  new  hypothesis,*  he  acknowledges,  according  to  Jus¬ 
tin  and  Irenaeus,  that  (ch.  1,  p.  61)  there  were  ‘three  sorts  of 
men:  (1)  The  Heretics,  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
and  the  Millennium.  (2)  The  exactly  orthodox,  asserting 
both  the  resurrection  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 
(3)  The  believers,  who  consented  with  the  just,  and  yet  en¬ 
deavored  to  allegorize  and  turn  into  a  metaphor  all  those 
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Scriptures  produced  for  a  proper  reign  of  Christ,  and  who 
had  sentiments  rather  agreeing  with  those  heretics  who 
denied,  than  those  exactly  orthodox  who  maintained,  this 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth*  **" 

When  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  in  its  predictions  uni¬ 
versally  anticipates  the  return  of  Christ  before  the  kingdom 
reign  is  added  this  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  early 
fathers,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  respecting  the  prior¬ 
ity,  honor,  and  dignity  which  belongs  to  Chiliasm.  Postmil- 
lennialists  and  amillennialists  would  certainly  glory  in  their 
early  history  could  they  set  up  even  a  portion  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  their  contentions. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers — Barnabas, 
Clement,  Hermas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  318  bishops 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  placed  themselves  on  record  in 
the  Nicene  Council — who  gave  direct  support  to  the  Chiliastic 
belief,  it  may  be  well  to  note  also  the  recognition  by  worthy 
historians  of  the  place  Chiliasm  held  in  the  early  church. 
The  following  list  with  their  declarations  is  taken  from  the 
pamphlet,  “The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Our  Lord^s  Re¬ 
turn,”  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman : 

“Eusebius,  the  early  historian  of  the  Church,  admits  that 
most  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day  were  millenarians.  That 
is—they  believed  in  the  coming  of  Christ  before  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  Gieseler,  ‘Church  History,*  Vol.  I,  p.  166,  says  ‘Mil- 
lenarianism  became  the  general  belief  of  the  time  and  met 
with  almost  no  other  opposition  than  that  given  by  the 
Gnostics.*  Dr.  Bonar  says,  in  his  ‘Prophetic  Land-Marks,* 
‘Millenarianism  prevailed  universally  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  This  is  now  an  assured  historical  fact  and  pre¬ 
supposes  that  chiliasm  was  an  article  of  the  apostolic  creed.* 
Miinscher  says,  p.  415,  Vol.  II :  ‘How  widely  the  doctrine  of 
millenarianism  prevailed  in  the  first  three  centuries  appears 
from  this,  that  it  was  universally  received  by  almost  all  teach¬ 
ers.*  Chillingsworth  says:  ‘Whatsoever  doctrine  is  believed 

^'op.  ciu,  pp.  482,  483. 
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or  taught  by  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  any  age  of  the 
church,  and  by  none  of  their  contemporaries  opposed  or  con¬ 
demned,  that  is  to  be  esteemed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  those  times.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  millenarians 
was  believed,  and  taught  by  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
age  next  after  the  apostles,  and  by  none  of  that  age  opposed 
or  condemned,  therefore  it  was  the  Catholic  or  universal  doc¬ 
trine  of  those  times."  Stackhouse,  in  his  ‘Complete  Body  of 
Divinity,"  says:  ‘The  doctrine  was  once  the  opinion  of  all 
orthodox  Christians."  Bishop  Newton  says:  ‘The  doctrine 
was  generally  believed  in  the  three  first  and  purest  ages." 
Bishop  Russell  says:  ‘On  down  to  the  fourth  century  the 
belief  was  universal  and  undisputed."  Mosheim,  Vol.  I,  p. 
186,  of  his  ‘Ecclesiastical  History"  says:  ‘That  the  Saviour  is 
to  reign  a  thousand  years  among  men  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  had  been  believed  by  many  in  the  preceding  century 
(that  is,  the  second),  without  offense  to  any."  .  .  .  Neander, 
the  eminent  church  historian,  says,  page  650,  Vol.  I:  ‘Many 
Christians  seized  hold  of  an  image  which  had  passed  over 
to  them  from  the  Jews,  and  which  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to 
their  own  present  situation.  The  idea  of  a  millennial 
reign  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  on  the  earth  at  the 
end  of  the  whole  earthly  course  of  this  age — ^when  all  the 
righteous  of  all  times  should  live  together  in  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  .  .  ."  Gibbon,  the  author  of  that  immense  work,  ‘The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  cannot  be  accused  of 
sympathy  with  Christianity.  ...  In  the  first  volume  of  his 
work,  p.  632,  he  writes :  ‘It  was  universally  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  The  near  approach  of  this 
wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the  apostles.  The 
tradition  of  it  was  preserved  by  their  earliest  disciples,  and 
those  who  understood  in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of 
Christ  Himself  were  obliged  to  expect  the  Second  and  glorious 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  that  generation  was  totally 
extinguished."  And  now,  mark  you  what  he  says:  ‘As  long 
as  for  wise  purposes  this  error  was  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
church,  it  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the 
faith  and  practice  of  Christians  who  lived  in  the  awful  ex- 
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pectation  of  that  moment/  .  .  .  ‘The  ancient  and  popular/ — 
note,  I  pray  you,  the  ancient  and  popular — ‘the  ancient  and 
popular  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  As  the  works  of  creation 
had  been  finished  in  six  days  their  duration  in  their  present 
state,  according  to  tradition,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years. 
By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred  that  this  long  period  of 
labor  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost  elapsed,  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  joyful  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
that  Christ  with  His  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and  the 
elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been  miraculously 
revived,  would  reign  upon  the  earth  till  the  time  appointed 
for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.*  ‘The  assurance  of 
such  a  millennium  .  .  .  was  carefully  inculcated  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  who  con¬ 
versed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down  to 
Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  sentiment  of  the  orthodox 
believers  and  ...  it  seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires 
and  apprehensions  of  mankind  that  it  must  have  contributed 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian, 
faith.  .  .  .  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost 
completed  the  temporary  support  was  laid  aside.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  heralded  as  a 
profound  allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful 
and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length  rejected  as  the  absurd 
invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism.*  Kitto,  in  his  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  ‘Biblical  Literature,*  under  the  head  of  article  ‘Mil¬ 
lennium,*  states  that  the  millenarian  doctrine  was  generally 
prevalent  in  the  second  century,  and  that  it  received  its  first 
staggering  blow  from  Origen,  followed  by  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  others  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  ‘Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,*  under  article  ‘Millennium,*  the  writer,  a  no  less 
distinguished  scholar  than  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Christian  History  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  Germany, 
says:  ‘This  doctrine  of  Christ’s  second  advent,  and  the 
Idngdom,  appears  so  early  that  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion.’  Sheldon,  ‘Church  History,’  Vol.  I,  p.  145^  (.j, 

6,  testifies  that  ‘Pre-millenarianism  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christians  in  the  first  and  second  century.  The  fathers  ex¬ 
pected  anti-Christ  to  arise  and  reign,  and  meet  his  overthrow 
at  the  personal  coming  of  the  Lord.  After  which  the  King- 
dom  of  Christ  for  a  thousand  years,  would  be  established  on 
the  earth.’  Crippen,  ‘History  of  Doctrine,’  p.  231,  sec.  12, 
says  that  ‘the  early  Fathers  lived  in  expectation  of  our  Lord’s 
speedy  return’;  on  p.  232  he  remarks:  ‘They  distinguish 
between  a  first  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  a  second  or 
general  resurrection.  These  they  supposed  would  be  sep¬ 
arated  by  9-  period  of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  Christ 
should  reign  over  the  saints  in  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  While  the 
church  was  alternately  persecuted  and  contemptuously  toler¬ 
ated  by  the  Roman  Empire,  the  belief  in  Christ’s  speedy  return 
and  his  millennial  reign  was  widely  entertained.  . . .  When  the 
Church  was  recognized  and  patronized  by  the  state,  the  new 
order  of  things  seemed  so  desirable  that  the  close  of  the  dis¬ 
pensation  ceased  to  be  expected  or  desired.’  Smith,  N.  T. 
His.,  p.  273,  says:  ‘Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  Christianity  having  become  dominant  and  pros¬ 
perous,  Christians  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of 
our  Lord’s  speedy  advent,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporary 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  promised 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth.’ 

6.  Chiliasm  Restored  in  the  Reformation. 

The  entire  character  of  Biblical  testimony  was  changed 
by  Gnostic  and  Alexandrian  influences,  and,  along  with  all 
vital  truth,  the  church  lost  her  conception  of  the  purifying 
hope  of  Christ’s  return,  and,  eventually,  under  Constantine, 
exchanged  the  divine  program  of  a  returning  Lord  for  a 
world-conquering  church.  Of  this.  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes'* 
quotes  Bengel  as  saying:  “When  Christianity  became  a 
worldly  power  by  Constantine,  the  hope  of  the  future  was 
weakened  by  the  joy  over  the  present  success.”  Similarly, 


•Pp.  14-20,  24. 
*Maranatha,  p.  536. 
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Auberlen'*  has  this  to  say:  “Chiliasm  disappeared  in  pro- 
portion  as  Roman  Papal  Catholicism  advanced.  The  Papacy 
took  to  itself,  as  a  robbery,  that  glory  which  is  an  object  of 
hope,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  obedience  and  humility  of 
the  cross.  When  the  Church  became  a  harlot,  she  ceased  to 
be  a  bride  who  goes  out  to  meet  her  bridegroom;  and  thus 
Chiliasm  disappeared.  This  is  the  deep  truth  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Protestant,  anti-papistic  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse.” 

No  review  of  Rome's  dark  ages,  nor  of  the  Reformation 
itself,  is  required  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  being  suddenly 
set  free  from  mental  slavery  and  spiritual  bondage  and  in 
danger  of  martyrdom,  the  reformers  were  groping  about  in 
matters  of  doctrine  with  an  entire  divine  revelation  to  re¬ 
discover  and  organize  as  to  system.  The  marvelous  progress 
and  achievement  of  the  reformers  is  disclosed  in  their  theo¬ 
logical  writings,  and  the  writings  of  the  following  genera¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  leaders  embraced  the  Chiliastic  inter¬ 
pretation  and  some  did  not.  Whatever  the  beliefs  of  the 
reformers,  they  did  not  accept  the  Whitbyan  view.  They 
were  Augustinian  in  their  doctrine  and  gave  no  support  to 
the  idea  of  a  millennium  prior  to  the  second  advent.  Luther 
wrote:  **This  is  not  true  and  is  really  a  trick  of  the  devil, 
that  people  are  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  world  shall 
become  Christian.  It  is  the  devil’s  doing,  in  order  to  darken 
sound  doctrine  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  understood.  ,  .  . 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  world,  and 
all  mankind  shall  believe  on  Christ;  for  we  must  continually 
bear  the  sacred  cross,  that  they  are  the  majority  who  perse¬ 
cute  the  saints.”'*  In  another  place  Luther  wrote,  “I  believe 
that  all  the  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  last  days  have 
already  appeared.  Let  us  not  think  that  the  Coming  of  Christ 
is  far  off ;  let  us  look  up  with  heads  lifted  up ;  let  us  expect 
our  Redeemer’s  coming  with  longing  and  cheerful  mind.”  So, 
also,  Calvin:  ** There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  any  person 
should  expect  the  conversion  of  the  world,  for  at  length — 

^'Daniel,  p.  375. 

"Walch,  Luther,  Vol.  2,  cols.  1082-83. 
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when  it  shall  be  too  late,  and  will  yield  them  no  advantage, 
they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced.””  Calvin 
also  declares  in  his  Institutes,  chapter  26,  “Scripture  uni¬ 
formly  enjoins  us  to  look  with  expectation  for  the  advent  of 
Christ.”  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  John  Knox: 
“The  Lord  Jesus  shall  return,  and  that  with  expedition.  What 
were  this  else  but  to  reform  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
which  never  was  nor  yet  shall  be,  till  that  righteous  King  and 
Judge  appear  for  the  restoration  of  all  things.”  Similarly, 
the  words  of  Latimer :  “All  those  excellent  and  learned  men 
whom,  without  doubt,  God  has  sent  into  the  world  in  these 
latter  days,  to  give  the  world  warning,  do  gather  out  of  the 
Scriptures  that  the  last  days  cannot  be  far  off.  Peradventure 
it  may  come  in  my  day,  old  as  I  am,  or  in  my  children’s  days.” 
The  attitude  of  the  reformers  is  reflected  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  As  a  condemnation  of  the  Anabaptist  beliefs, 
this  confession  in  its  Seventeenth  Article  states:  “Condemn 
those  who  spread  abroad  Jewish  opinions,  that,  before  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  godly  shall  occupy  the  kingdom 
of  the  world,  the  wicked  being  everywhere  suppressed.”** 

An  investigation  of  prophetic  truth  was  not  undertaken 
until  later,  and,  being  absent,  largely,  from  the  theological 
writings  of  the  reformers — along  with  other  important  teach¬ 
ings,  notably  the  Pauline  Ecclesiology — ,  has  not,  like  all  later 
unfoldings,  been  given  the  consideration  in  systems  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  which  are  based  on  the  Reformation,  that  its  vital  im¬ 
portance  demands. 

The  student  is  exhorted  to  bear  in  mind  the  facts  related 
to  the  Reformation  and  the  enormous  task  laid  upon  the 
reformers,  and  to  remember  that  men  then,  as  now,  are  for 
various  reasons  hardly  ever  of  one  mind  to  the  last  degree. 
Prophetic  study  had  its  devotees  as  well  as  its  enemies  then 
as  now.  All  of  this,  however,  does  not  change  one  word  of 
revelation,  and  though  it  were  true  that  no  man  compre¬ 
hended  the  Sacred  Text,  that  Text  abides  in  its  purity  and  is 
a  challenge  to  the  devout  soul. 


”Co»i.  on  Matt.  24:30. 
''Miiller,  Symb.  Books,  p.  43. 
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7.  Chiliasm  Since  the  Reformation. 

The  record  of  the  history  of  Chiliasm  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  a  task  for  the  historians.  Unfortunately,  existing 
ecclesiastical  histories  are,  in  the  main,  written  by  men 
trained  in  the  Whitbyan  interpretation  and  the  essential  facts 
of  Chiliasm  have  been  omitted  or  misstated ;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  estimation  by  these  historians  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  church  in  the  first  two  centuries. 

In  estimating  the  views  of  Protestant  theologians  of  near 
Reformation  times,  it  will  be  well  to  note  at  least  one  out¬ 
standing  American,  namely.  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728),  son 
of  Increase  Mather  (1639-1723),  who,  in  turn,  was  son  of 
Richard  Mather  (1596-1669).  All  three  of  these  men  were 
Congregational  clergymen  of  New  England.  Both  Increase 
Mather  (sixth  president  of  Harvard  University)  and  Cotton 
Mather  might  be  quoted  at  length  as  well  informed  Chiliasts. 
One  quotation  from  Cotton  Mather  may  suffice :  “It  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  earliest  of  the  primitive  times  the  faithful 
did,  in  a  literal  sense,  believe  the  ‘second  coming*  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  rising  and  the  reigning  of  the  saints 
with  Him,  a  thousand  years  before,  the  rest  of  the  dead  live 
again,  a  doctrine  which,  however,  some  of  later  years  have 
counted  heretical;  yet  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  were  ques¬ 
tioned  by  none  but  such  as  were  counted  heretics.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Justin  Martyr  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliad  was 
in  his  days  embraced  among  all  orthodox  Christians ;  nor  did 
this  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  begin  to  be  doubted  until  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Antichrist  began  to  advance  into  a  considerable  figure, 
and  then  it  fell  chiefly  under  the  reproaches  of  such  men  as 
were  fain  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  Book  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  and  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  He  is  a  stranger 
to  antiquity  who  does  not  And  and  own  the  ancients  generally 
of  the  persuasion.  Nevertheless,  at  last  men  came,  not  only 
to  lay  aside  the  modesty  expressed  by  one  of  the  first  Anti- 
Millenarians,  namely,  Jerome,  but  also  with  violence  to  per¬ 
secute  the  Millenary  truth  as  an  heretical  pravity.  So  the 
mystery  of  our  Lord’s  ‘appearing  in  His  Kingdom*  lay  buried 
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in  Popish  darkness,  till  the  light  thereof  had  a  fresh  dawn. 
Since  the  Antichrist  entered  into  the  last  half-time  of  the 
period  allotted  for  him,  and  now  within  the  last  sevens  of 
years,  as  things  grow  nearer  to  accomplishment,  teamed  and 
pious  men,  in  great  numbers,  everywhere  come  to  receive 
explain,  and  maintain,  the  old  faith  about  it.”‘* 

It  is  significant  that  Cotton  Mather  testifies  that  “learned 
and  pious  men,  in  great  numbers,  everywhere  came  to  receive, 
and  explain  the  old  faith  about  it” — meaning  that  held  by  the 
early  church.  Such  declarations  serve,  at  least,  to  silence  that 
form  of  unlearnedness  which  contends  that  the  premillennial 
interpretations  are  of  recent  development. 

Theological  thought  has,  since  the  Reformation,  divided 
into  three  ideas  respecting  the  millennium. 

(1)  The  Whitbyan  Theory. 

This  conception  was  originated  by  Daniel  Whitby  (1638- 
1726),  an  English  theologian  whose  belief  has  never  been  re¬ 
covered  from  a  Socinian  charge.  Whitby  contended  that  the 
millennium  is  yet  future,  but  will  be  set  up  in  the  earth  by 
present  Gospel  agencies.  Thus  he  became  the  originator  of 
what  is  known  as  postmillennialism — ^that  is,  the  belief  that 
the  second  advent  is  to  follow  the  setting  up  of  a  man-made 
millennium.  This  theory  appealed  to  theologians  and  until 
recent  years  has  been  promulgated  in  theologies  and  sermons. 
That  the  Whitbyan  theory  is  dead  now  cannot  be  denied.  It 
exists  only  in  the  limited  literature  which  it  created  and  with 
no  living  voice  to  defend  it.  Doubtless  the  stress  upon  Bible 
study  of  the  present  century  has  served  to  uncover  the  un- 
scriptural  character  of  this  system.  Its  advocates  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  challenge  made  to  them  to  produce  one 
Scripture  which  teaches  a  millennium  before  the  advent  of 
Christ,  or  that  teaches  an  advent  of  Christ  after  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  It  has  been  characteristic  of  those  theologians  who 
follow  Whitby  to  denounce  premillennialism  with  great  zeal 
and  yet  to  confess  that  they  have  never  given  the  subject  the 
critical  study  that  it  demands. 


‘•Quoted  from  Peters’  Theocratic  Kingdom,  Vol.  I,  pp.  541,  542. 
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(2)  Anti-Millennialism. 

This  strange  theory,  the  origin  of  which  is  traced  to  the 
Romish  notion  that  the  church  is  the  kingdom,  contends  that 
whatever  millennium  there  may  be  is  being  experienced  in 
the  present  age.  Its  advocates  interpret  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  as  a  description,  or  varied  descriptions,  of  this  church 
age.  At  the  opening  of  this  division  of  theology  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  embraced  the 
Romish  idea,  common  to  all  who  defend  the  amillennial 
theory.  His  great  learning  and  scholarship  in  other  fields  of 
truth  have  given  him  an  infiuence  over  many  who  do  not 
investigate  any  more  than  Dr.  Warfield  evidently  did.**  In 
their  unenviable  attempt  to  fit  all  of  the  events  anticipated 
in  the  Revelation  into  the  history  of  this  age,  the  amillen- 
nialists  indulge  in  a  form  of  speculation  almost  unsurpassed. 
Their  abandonment  of  reason  and  sound  interpretation  has 
but  one  objective  in  mind,  namely,  to  place  (thousand) 
years — six  times  repeated  in  Revelation,  chapter  20 — ,  back 
into  the  past  and  therefore  no  longer  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
future.  The  violence  which  this  interpretation  imposes  upon 
the  whole  prophetic  revelation  is  such  that  none  would  pro¬ 
pose  it  except  those  who,  for  lack  of  attention,  seem  not  to 
realize  what  they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Chiliasm  or  pre- 
millennialism  is  not  to  be  cited  as  indulging  in  things  fanciful 
when  it  declares  the  future  things  set  forth  in  the  Bible  in 
the  exact  and  literal  sense  in  which  the  Bible  depicts  them. 
There  is  no  comparison  here  with  that  Romish  notion — 
amillenialism — which  proposes  to  place  all  of  Revelation, 
chapters  6  to  20,  in  the  present  church  age.  In  sheer  fan¬ 
tastical  imagination  this  method  surpasses  Russellism,  Eddy- 
ism,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventism,  since  the  plain  grammatical 
meaning  of  language  is  abandoned  and  simple  terms  are 
diverted  in  their  course  and  end  in  an3rthing  the  interpreter 
wishes.  To  maintain  that  the  main  body  of  the  Revelation 
is  fulfilled  in  the  present  age,  it  must  be  contended  that 

**Note  his  article,  “The  Millennium  and  the  Apocalypse,**  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  Vol.  2  (1904),  pp.  599-617. 
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Satan  is  now  bound.  This  Dr.  Warfield  asserts,**  as  do  other 
amillennialists.  The  first  resurrection  is  already  past.  The 
Beast  is  Nero,  since  the  numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
which  spell  Neron-Caesar  totals  666.  But  Satan  is  not  bound, 
since  he  now  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour  and  since  all  believers  are  wrestling  against  these 
principalities  and  powers  (Eph.  6:10-12).  The  first  resur¬ 
rection  is  not  past,  for  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  living  saints  (1  Thess.  4:16,  17).  Nor  is  Nero 
the  Beast,  the  Man  of  Sin,  since  that  individual  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  2:8-10). 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Beast  with  the  False 
Prophet  is  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  .  Nero  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ  nor  was  he,  by 
any  Scripture  authority,  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  He,  with 
all  the  wicked  dead,  will  be  cast  into  that  lake  at  the  final 
judgment  (Rev.  20:12-15).  But  what  may  be  said  of  seals, 
trumpets,  vials,  the  seven  dooms,  the  four  horsemen,  war  in 
heaven,  Satan  and  his  angels  confined  to  the  earth,  the  144,000 
witnesses,  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  Babylon  and  the 
destruction  of  political  Babylon?  Likewise,  if  all  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  chapters  6  to  19,  is  fulfilled  in  the  present  age,  when  will 
Christ’s  prediction  of  an  unsurpassed  tribulation  (Matt. 
24:9-29),  and  that  of  Daniel  (Dan.  12:1),  and  that  of  Jere¬ 
miah  (Jer.  30:5-7)  be  fulfilled?  One  man’s  guess  is  as  good 
as  another  respecting  these  vast  issues  and  all  will  do  well  to 
ponder  the  Scriptures  before  venturing  an  opinion.  As  before 
stated,  the  one  objective  in  all  this  torturing  of  the  consum¬ 
mating  book  of  the  Bible  is  to  get  away  from  the  prospect  of 
a  thousand  years  of  Christ’s  glorious  and  righteous  reign  on 
the  earth.  The  few  amillennial  writers,  without  exception, 
attempt  to  dispose  of  the  sixfold  reference  to  a  thousand 
years  with  this  one  purpose  in  view  and  one,  a  professor  of 
New  Testament  in  a  reputable  seminary,  closes  his  argument 
by  assuming  that  his  task  is  well  done  by  “thanking  Grod”  for 
the  “riddance.” 


“o/. «/. 
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(3)  Premillennialism, 

Premillenarians  have  never  organized  or  attempted  to 
display  their  influence.  They  form  no  sectarian  denomina¬ 
tion;  but  are  scattered  through  all  Protestant  churches.  They 
do  not  practice  separation  from  their  brethren,  nor  have  they 
maintained  separate  schools.  However,  half  a  hundred  Bible 
institutes  in  America  are  all  premillennial  without  exception ; 
and,  of  late,  several  thoroughly  qualified  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  have  been  established  which  teach  theology  from  a 
premillennial  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Added  to  this 
are  unnumbered  churches,  both  independent  and  denomina¬ 
tional,  which  sustain  only  a  premillennial  testimony.  Bible 
conferences,  Bible-study  courses,  are  multiplied  on  every 
hand,  and  these  are  largely  working  on  premillennial  lines. 
The  great  faith  missions  are  premillennial  as  are  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  missionaries  they  have  sent  out.  Great  religious 
journals — ^great  from  the  standpoint  of  their  circulation  and 
influence — are  clearly  premillennial  as  all  evangelists  are  and 
have  been  almost  without  exception.  Apparently,  the  next 
division  in  the  orthodox  body  of  believers  will  not  arise  over 
those  theological  differences  which  have  separated  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  rather  over  the  question  of  dispensational  and  pre¬ 
millennial  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  After  the  first  pro¬ 
phetic  conference,  which  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  1879, 
Dr.  Briggs  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  issued  a  warning 
to  premillennialists  that  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
ecclesiastical  standing  they  must  stop  these  Bible  study  con¬ 
ferences.  He  wrote:  “It  depends  entirely  upon  themselves 
what  the  future  is  to  bring  forth.  If  they  will  abandon  their 
organization,  disband  their  committee,  stop  their  Bible  and 
Prophetic  Conferences,  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
calm  again,  and  they  will  remain  undisturbed  in  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  relations;  but  if  they  are  determined  to  go  on  in 
their  aggressive  movement,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  the  storm  should  become  a  whirlwind  that  will  con¬ 
strain  them  to  depart  from  the  orthodox  churches,  and  form 
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another  heretical  sect**"  So,  also,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  abroad  a  similar  sentiment,  thinly  veiled  indeed,  in  which 
all  liberals  unite,  which  proposes  to  rid  denominations  of  all 
who  persist  in  teaching  the  second  advent  and  its  related 
doctrines. 

Contained  in  Proposition  No.  78  of  Volume  I  of  his  colos- 
sal  work.  The  Theocratic  Kingdom — ^published  in  1884  and 
unsurpassed  either  for  completeness  or  for  scholarship—, 
Rev.  George  N.  H.  Peters  has  listed  by  name  the  outstanding 
clergymen  of  the  world  in  his  day  both  as  to  country  and 
denomination  who  were  premillenarians.  In  the  United 
States  witbih  eleven  denominations  he  has  named  360,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  whom  were  bishops,  or  doctors  of  divin¬ 
ity.  Very  many  of  America's  honored  expositors,  editors, 
and  preachers  are  entered  in  this  list.  Similarly,  at  least  470 
widely  known  ministers  and  writers  of  Europe  are  also  indi¬ 
cated  by  name.  This  register  includes  what  seem  to  be  the 
preachers  and  writers  whose  names  have  endured  because  of 
their  achievements.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  reproduce 
these  lists  if  space  permitted.  Fifteen  men  who  have  under¬ 
taken  a  commentary  of  the  entire  Sacred  Text  are  also  listed. 
These  include  the  greatest  of  authorities — ^Bengel,  Olshausen, 
Gill,  Stier,  Alford,  Lange,  Lillie,  Meyer,  Kurtz,  Stark,  Jamie- 
son-Fausset-Brown,  Jones,  and  Nast.  At  least  fifty-nine 
writers  are  named  who  produced  standard  expositions  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures.  This  group  includes  Keach,  Bonar, 
Tait,  Ryle,  Seiss,  Gumming,  Fry,  McIntosh,  Wells,  Demarest, 
Delitzsch,  Ebrard,  Mede,  Goodwin,  Ellicott,  Cunningham, 
Darby  and  his  associates. 

Writers  and  teachers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  history  or 
the  literature  of  premillenarianism — and  there  have  been 
many  who  are  not  aware — are  wont  to  dismiss  Chiliasm  with 
contempt,  to  assert  that  it  is  a  modern  idea,  and  to  brand  it 
as  a  heresy;  whereas  some  of  those  who  do  not  follow  the 
Chiliastic  interpretation  are  sufficiently  informed  and  candid 
to  acknowledge  that  “devotedly  pious  men  who  are  highly 


**Quoted  by  Peters,  Theocratic  Kingdom,  Vol.  I,  p.  481. 
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reputable  scholars”  are  of  the  premillennial  faith.  In  the 
light  of  the  obvious  truth  that  Chiliasm  has  produced  the 
great  missionaries,  the  great  evangelists,  and  an  uncounted 
number  of  honored  expositors,  the  charge  of  heresy  must 
arise  either  from  ignorance  or  malice.  It  is  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  that,  though  some  have  gone  to  extremes,  instructed 
premillennialists  are  not  only  sound  in  doctrine  but  are  awake 
to  the  God-appointed  task  of  witnessing.  It  is  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  that  every  unbeliever  and  every  heretic  throughout  the 
entire  church  age  has  been  anti-chiliastic. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lists  cited  above  represent  condi¬ 
tions  which  existed  sixty  years  ago  and  that  the  premillen¬ 
nial  view  of  the  Scriptures  has  made  its  greatest  progress 
since  that  date  and  developed  its  greatest  preachers  and  teach¬ 
ers,  produced  its  greatest  literature,  and  multiplied  its  fol¬ 
lowers  many-fold. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COVENANT 

THEORY 

By  Charles  Fred  Lincoln,  Th.D. 

Editor's  Note:  This  most  illuminating  and  fundamental  article  will 
be  followed  in  succeeding  issues  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  an  article 
entitled  “The  Biblical  Covenants"  and  another  article,  “The  Essential 
Distinction  between  Law  and  Grace.” 

Introduction. 

The  Covenant  Theory  is  a  theological  principle  held  by 
some  theologians  which  supposes  (1)  that  before  the  creation 
of  man  the  -First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  Godhead  entered 
into  “a  bargain,”  agreement,  contract,  or  covenant  between 
themselves  by  which  the  Father  obligated  himself — (a)  to 
prepare  the  Son  a  body  for  his  incarnation,  (b)  to  support 
him  in  his  work  while  in  the  incarnate  state,  and  (c)  to  re¬ 
ward  him  by  exalting  his  theanthropic  person  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  elect  as  a  reward  for  his  work ;  on  his  part  the 
Son  obligated  himself — (a)  to  submit  to  incarnation  and  (b) 
to  assume  the  liabilities  of  the  elect  and  suffer  for  them  the 
penalty  they  had  incurred  for  their  sins.  This  covenant  is 
called  the  Covenant  of  Redemption.  (Objectors  to  the  Cove¬ 
nant  Theory  do  not  deny  that  the  truths  indicated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  outline  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  only  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  basis  for  teaching  that  taken  together  they 
form  a  before-time  “covenant.”)  The  theory  also  assumes 
(2)  that  God  made  a  covenant  with  Adam  during  the  period 
of  his  innocency  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  This  covenant  is 
called  the  Covenant  of  Works.  It  is  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
posed  by  God  upon  Adam,  though  others  indicate  that  Adam 
in  representation  of  all  his  posterity  accepted  the  conditions 
voluntarily.  By  it  God  put  Adam  under  probation  and  it  is 
assumed  (a)  that  He  offered  him  the  reward  of  “eternal  life” 
if  he  should  be  victorious  in  the  test,  and  (b)  that  He  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  death  in  case  he  should  fail  under  the  trial. 
On  the  basis  of  Adam’s  failure  under  this  supposed  covenant, 
“Federal  Theology”  explains  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin 
to  all  men.  Federal  Theology  was  finally  established  by  the 
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covenant  theologians  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Theory  further  assumes — (3)  that  when  man 
fell,  God  made  another  covenant  with  the  elect,  or,  more  tech¬ 
nically,  “with  Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  and  in  him  with  all 
the  elect  as  his  seed.”‘  This  covenant  is  called  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  theory :  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  By  it  God  “freely 
offers  unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requir¬ 
ing  of  them  faith  in  him,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  give  unto  all  those  that  are  ordained  unto  life,  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believe.”*  This 
covenant,  it  is  declared,  governs,  qualifies,  and  limits  all  of 
God’s  dealings  with  mankind  from  the  Fall  to  the  end  of  time. 
Their  conception  of  the  dispensations  is  that  they  are  merely 
different  “modes  of  administering”  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  texts  which  place  the 
“old  covenant”  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
“new  covenant”  of  grace  in  Christ,  showing  that  the  one  was 
a  failure  and  the  other  superseded  it  (comp.  Jer.  31:31-34; 
Heb.  8:7-12,  etc),  in  order  to  maintain  the  unbroken  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  they  are  forced  to  the  un- 
scriptural  and  untenable  position  of  saying  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a  part  of  the  grace  covenant.  Having  refused  to 
recognize  the  vital  difference  between  man  under  the  law  and 
man  under  grace,  which  difference  is  so  extensively  set  forth 
in  Scripture,  the  covenant  teachers  naturally  reject  the  thought 
of  man  being  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  under  any  responsibility  distinct  from  grace  in 
the  centuries  before  Sinai. 

(1)  An  Incongrtu)us  Position. 

Multitudes  of  teachers  and  students  in  this  land  and  all 
over  the  world  realize  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  a  sound 
and  unconfused  understanding  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  distinguish  between  the  origin,  responsibility,  hope, 
and  destiny  of  the  nation  Israel  and  the  calling,  age,  mission, 
and  destiny  of  the  Church  which  is  His  body.  It  is  basic  that 

^The  Larger  Catechism,  Q.  31. 

'Confession  of  Faith,  Ch.  VII. 
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one  should  recognize  that  the  unfolding  of  God’s  purpose  in 
his  dealing  with  man  in  the  successive  ages  or  dispensations 
of  His  progressive  revelation  and  of  man’s  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  working  out  of  man’s  redemption,  the  whole 
prophetic  program  yet  to  be  fulfilled  with  respect  to  Israel, 
the  nations,  and  the  church,  the  premillennial  coming  of 
Christ,  and  His  reign  of  righteousness  upon  this  earth,  are 
all  bound  together  in  an  indissoluble  whole.  If  the  reader  has 
accepted  the  premillennial  view  without  realizing  its  basic 
connotations  in  the  above  respects,  and  is  still  consciously  or 
unknowingly  under  the  erroneous  influences  of  covenantism, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  review  of  the  development  of  that  theory 
will  spur  him  to  a  serious  study  or  a  reconsideration  of  this 
system,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  premillennial 
and  dispensational  viewpoint  of  Biblical  interpretation,  in 
order  that  he  may  abandon  the  incongruous  position  of  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  a  “premillennialist  but  not  a  dispensationalist.” 

(2)  General  Observations. 

Before  undertaking  a  review  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  Covenant  Theory,  some  general  observations  will  help 
to  clarify  the  task  in  hand.  This  Theory  as  “a  constitutive 
principle  of  theology,”  is  definitely  peculiar  to  the  Reformed 
System  of  Doctrine.  It  has  never  won  general  acceptance 
with  the  great  theologians  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  and  is  not  incorporated  in  their  Systems  of  The¬ 
ology.  Theologically  the  theory  is  of  comparatively  recent 
development.  It  was,  of  course,  unknown  to  the  apostolic 
and  early  church  fathers,  never  taught  by  the  church  leaders 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  not  mentioned  even  by  any  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  reformation  period  itself.  No  reference 
is  made  to  it  in  any  of  the  great  confessions  of  faith,  either 
Lutheran  or  Reformed,  until  the  time  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  even  in  that  great  document  it  is  not  set 
forth  in  its  full  development  as  it  is  now  upheld  by  most  Re¬ 
formed  and  Presbyterian  theologians.  Moreover,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Johannes  Cocceius,  whom  almost  everyone  concedes 
to  be  its  original  exponent  and  organizer,  it  was  at  first  most 
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strenuously  opposed  by  the  Reformed  Church  itself.  It  was 
only  after  its  aim  and  purpose,  as  propounded  by  its  founder, 
was  thwarted  and  changed  and  its  content  remolded  to  lit  the 
most  “rigorous  Calvinistic  teaching,”  that  a  prominent  place 
was  given  to  it  in  the  theological  systems  of  Reformed  and 
Presbyterian  writers.  The  terminology  of  Cocceius  was 
adopted  by  “the  orthodox  theologians”  and  certain  of  his  posi¬ 
tions  were  accepted,  but  radical  innovations  were  made  which 
completely  twisted  his  significant  teaching.  These  points 
will  be  touched  upon  more  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this 
article. 

I.  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  PREDESTINATION 

The  teaching  of  the  Reformed  leaders  on  predestination 
and  especially  the  decree  of  reprobation  was  the  principal 
bone  of  contention  in  near  post-reformation  years.  The  con¬ 
troversy  over  these  tenets  led  to  the  Arminian  revolt  and 
Cocceius,  though  he  did  not  attack  the  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion,  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  extreme  view  respecting  it. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Newman,  as  well  as  others,  takes  note  of  this  when 
he  says:  “It  is  noticeable  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
does  not  figure  in  the  system  of  the  covenants  and  the  entire 
doctrine  of  divine  decrees  is  kept  in  the  background.”*  It  will 
therefore  be  helpful  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination  up  to  the  time  of  Cocceius. 

1.  Teaching  of  Jewish  Sects. 

The  problem  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  foreordination 
was  a  subject  of  study  even  by  the  Jews,  especially  among 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  Josephus  records  that  “when  they 
determine  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate  (i.e.,  by  divine 
providence),  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the  freedom 
of  acting  as  they  think  fit.”*  “The  Sadducees  denied  all  abso¬ 
lute  preordination,  and  made  men's  choice  of  evil  or  good,  with 
its  consequences  of  misery  or  happiness,  to  depend  entirely 
OP  the  exercise  of  free  will  and  self  determination.”* 

'Manual  of  Church  History,  II,  576. 

'Works  of  Josephus,  XVIII,  I,  3. 

Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  I,  317. 
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2.  PauVs  Doctrine. 

Dr.  Philip  SchafF  epitomizes  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  predestination  as  set  forth  by  Paul,  saying:  “There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Paul  teaches  an  eternal  election  to  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  by  free  grace,  an  election  which  is  to  be  actualized  by 
faith  in  Christ  and  a  holy  life  of  obedience.”* 

3.  The  Greek  Fathers, 

Among  the  Greek  Fathers  the  teaching  of  the  apostolic 
and  Ante-Nicene  leaders  gave  a  large  place  to  the  exercise 
of  faith  in  the  process  of  salvation,  but  coupled  with  it  as  a 
main  factor  the  definite  exertion  of  the  human  will.  Dr. 
Fisher  notes  that  while  the  Fathers  of  this  period  asserted 
the  particular  providence  of  God  in  all  individuals,  and  over 
all  occurrences,  whether  great  or  small,  they  did  not  hold  to 
any  character  of  predestination  that  clashes  with  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will.’  Origen  (185-254)  was  the  earnest  foe  of 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination.”  Chrysostom 
(347-407)  taught,  as  do  modern  Arminians,  that  God’s  choices 
were  governed  by  his  ability  to  see  beforehand  the  merits  in 
the  elect  one.®  It  may  safely  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  were  synergists  and  in  keeping 
with  that  viewpoint  they  were  opponents  of  unconditional 
predestination. 

4.  The  Latin  Theologians. 

The  greatest  of  the  Latin  theologians  was,  of  course, 
Augustine  (353-430).  Dr.  Fisher  records  that  in  his  early 
teaching  Augustine  held  to  conditional  predestination,  re¬ 
sistible  grace,  and  a  reserved  power  in  the  human  will.”  As 
seen  above,  this  was  the  position  of  the  Greek  Fathers;  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Fisher  further  points  out  that  Augustine  later 
changed  his  views  on  these  doctrines.  He  says :  “From  the 

'History  of  the  Church,  I,  546,  547. 

'Church  History,  p.  80. 

“Fisher,  History  of  Doctrine,  p.  111. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

"Ibid. 
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sinfulness  and  impotency  of  all  men,  Augustine  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination.  They  who  believe 
in  the  Gospel  with  a  saving  faith  are  not  merely  elected  to  be 
the  recipients  of  faith.  Faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.  All 
others  are  left  in  their  sins — ^left  to  perish.”"  With  respect 
to  the  double  aspect  of  predestination,  Dr.  Newman  says: 
“Augustine  did  not  distinctly  teach  that  God  determined  to 
create  man  in  order  that  the  race  might  become  involved  in 
sin  and  that  he  might  save  some  by  his  grace  and  damn  oth¬ 
ers  by  the  manifestation  of  his  justice  (Supralapsarianism), 
though  he  comes  perilously  near  to  this  conception  in  making 
the  existence  and  the  punishment  of  evil  beings  essential  to 
the  harmony  of  the  divine  scheme.”"  Augustine’s  great  op¬ 
ponent  was  Pelagius.  His  name  now  signifies  all  that  is  con¬ 
tradictory  to  Augustine’s  doctrines  regarding  men’s  responsi¬ 
bility  with  respect  to  original  sin.  Calvin,  Luther,  Zwingli, 
and  most  of  the  reformers  follow  Augustine  in  this  doctrine, 
but  the  general  teaching  of  Augustine  had  been  pressed  to  an 
exaggerated  point  in  the  days  immediately  before  the  rise  of 
the  Covenant  Theory.  Fulgentius  (468-533),  Bishop  of  Ruspe, 
kept  alive  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination.  In  his 
writings  he  used  the  expression  *‘praedestinatio  duplex,  but 
understands  by  the  second  praedestinatio  the  predestination 
to  damnation,  not  to  sin,  and  censures  those  who  affirm  a 
predestination  to  sin.”'*  Gregory  I,  commonly  called  “the 
Great,”  though  a  great  leader,  was  not  a  safe  theologian.  He 
intermingled  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  Augustine  with 
those  of  Pelagius  and  so  set  forth  an  unsatisfactory  system. 
The  period  of  the  Latin  Fathers  ended  with  him. 

6.  Mediaeval  Times. 

In  mediaeval  times,  Gottschalk  (d.  868)  was  the  great 
contender  for  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination. 
He  was  an  even  more  ardent  follower  of  Augustine  than  Ful¬ 
gentius  had  been.  The  people  referred  to  him  as  “Fulgentius,” 

"Ibid. 

"Newman,  op.  cit.,  I,  367. 

"Schaff,  op.  at..  Ill,  866. 
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because  he  studied  in  that  writer’s  books  so  assiduously.  He 
suffered  terrible  persecutions  from  his  fellow  priests  and 
monks  and  only  escaped  death  agonies  by  casting  the  book 
containing  his  teaching  to  the  flames.  Despite  such  severe 
treatment  he  persisted  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  double  pre¬ 
destination,  dying  a  lingering  death  after  twenty  years  in 
prison  but  retaining  his  beliefs  until  the  last.  The  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Mainz  and  Rheims  were  his  life-long  personal  op¬ 
ponents  and  heartless  enemies.  They  were  the  exponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and  conditional  predestination  and 
maintained  a  controversy  with  Gottschalk  for  twenty-one 
years.  Dr,  Schaff  says  of  his  position :  “He  held  to  a  two¬ 
fold  predestination  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and  of  the  repro¬ 
bate  to  perdition;  not  in  the  sense  of  two  separate  predesti¬ 
nations,  but  one  predestination  with  two  sides,  a  positive  side 
(election)  and  a  negative  side  (reprobation).  He  could  not 
conceive  of  the  one  without  the  other ;  but  he  did  not  teach  a 
predestination  of  the  sinner  to  sin,  which  would  make  Grod 
the  author  of  sin.  In  this  respect  he  was  misrepresented  by 
the  Bishop  of  Mainz.”** 

6.  Among  the  Schoolmen. 

The  representative  scholastic  theologians  were  Anselm 
(1033-1109),  Lombard  (1100-1160),  and  Aquinas  (1225- 
1274).  Van  Oosterzee  points  out  that  Anselm,  along  with 
other  schoolmen,  was  to  a  certain  degree  in  favor  of  the 
Augustinian  view  of  predestination.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  “organized  the  scholastic  doctrines  into 
a  complete  and  final  system,”  was  not  a  supporter  of  Augus¬ 
tine  but  a  semi-Pelagian.  With  regard  to  Peter  Lombard’s 
position,  Schaff  has  the  following  to  say :  “God’s  predestina¬ 
tion  of  the  elect  is  the  cause  of  good  in  them  and  is  not  based 
upon  any  foreseen  goodness  they  may  have.  Their  number 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  On  the  other  hand  (Sod 
does  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  condemnation  of  the  lost. 
Their  reprobation  follows  as  a  consequence  upon  the  evil  in 
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them  which  is  foreseen.”**  It  will  be  seen  by  this  quotation 
that  Peter  Lombard  was  probably  more  in  accord  with  the 
general  teaching  of  Augustine  on  the  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion  than  were  the  other  schoolmen.  The  great  controversy 
having  been  waged  over  predestination  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  the  doctrine  was  not  made  prominent  in  the  theological 
systems  and  works  of  the  scholastics. 

7.  Precursors  of  the  Reformation. 

Turning  from  Italy  to  England,  we  find  that  Thomas 
Bradwardine  (1290-1349),  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  who  died 
a  few  weeks  after  being  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Augustinian  view  of 
predestination.  Van  Oosterzee  declares  that  John  Wickliff 
(1324-1384),  “the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,”  also 
supported  in  England  the  “idea  of  a  rigorous  predestination.”'* 
In  Bohemia  John  Huss  (1369-1415),  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Wickliff,  was  also  a  believer  in  the  teaching  of  Augustine  on 
predestination. 

8.  The  Leaders  of  the  Reformation. 

Coming  to  the  great  reformers  themselves,  we  find  that 
Zwingli  (1484-1531)  antedates  Calvin  himself  with  respect  to 
his  declarations  on  predestination.  “He  started  with  the 
theological  principle  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  identity  of  foreknowledge  and  foreordination.  His  Scrip¬ 
ture  argument  is  chiefiy  drawn  from  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Romans.  .  .  .  Zwingli  does  not  shrink  from  the  abyss  of 
supralapsarianism.  God,  he  teaches,  is  the  supreme  and  only 
good  and  the  omnipotent  cause  of  all  things.  He  rules  and 
administers  the  world  by  his  perpetual  and  immutable  provi¬ 
dence,  which  leaves  no  room  for  accidents.  Even  the  fall  of 
Adam,  with  its  consequences,  is  included  in  his  eternal  will 
as  well  as  in  his  eternal  knowledge.  So  far  sin  is  necessary, 
but  only  as  a  means  of  redemption.  .  .  .  Election  is  free  and 
independent;  it  is  not  conditioned  by  faith,  but  includes 

"Schaff,  cit.,  V,  634. 
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faith.””  Martin  Luther  (1483-1646)  also  was  an  extremist 
on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  even  attributing  sin  to  the 
causative  agency  of  God.  In  some  of  his  later  writings  he 
made  certain  apparently  mitigating  declarations,  but  to  the 
last  he  considered  his  best  book  to  have  been  The  Bondage  of 
the  Will,  which  defended  Augustinian  predestination  against 
the  Semi-Pelagian  views  of  Erasmus.  However,  he  was  not 
bitter  with*Melanchthon  when  the  latter  modified  his  views 
on  predestination  and  took  a  less  emphatically  Augustinian 
stand  on  the  doctrine.  Melanchthon  (1497-1560),  who  at  the 
first  seems  to  have  been  entirely  in  accord  with  Luther  in  his 
view  of  predestination,  altered  his  position  with  respect  to 
strict  Augustinian  doctrine  and  his  teaching  has  prevailed  in 
subsequent  Lutheran  theology.  With  respect  to  this  change, 
it  has  been  stated  that  “in  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  however 
much  Melanchthon  may  have  sympathized  with  Luther  in  his 
strict  predestinarian  views  at  one  time,  after  1527  he  turned 
more  and  more  away  from  them,  and  sought  to  make  room 
for  the  free  activity  of  the  will.”  Landerer,  further,  says 
that  “in  the  doctrine  of  faith  he  emphasizes  faith,  not  so 
much  as  a  work  of  God  as  the  moral  act  of  man ;  in  this  dif¬ 
fering  from  Calvin,  who  treats  of  it  principally  as  a  grace 
imparted.”'*  It  is  important  to  keep  this  in  mind,  because  in 
later  years  Cocceius  was  distinctly  under  the  sway  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  teaching  of  Melanchthon's  doctrine  in  his  home 
city  of  Bremen  and  apparently  his  coolness  toward  strict  pre- 
destinarianism  was  the  impelling  motive  for  his  development 
of  the  covenant  theory.  But  it  was  Calvin  (1609-1564)  who 
set  forth  in  a  more  permanent  and  lasting  way  the  great  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Scripture  regarding  predestination.  All  of  the 
leaders  of  the  reformation  adhered  to  the  Augustinian  teach¬ 
ing  on  this  doctrine,  but  because  of  his  particular  view  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  Calvin  kept  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination  in  the  forefront  while  the  other  reformers,  though 
not  rejecting  it,  allowed  it  to  recede  into  the  background.  Dr. 
Fisher  says  that  “in  the  Institutes  Calvin  appears  to  declare 


”SchaflF,  op.  cit.,  VII,  92,  93. 
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that  even  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  object  of  an  efficient 
decree,  the  effect  of  divine  agency.  In  his  later  writings, 
however,  he  moderates  his  expressions  on  this  point,  and  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  the  assertion  of  a  permissive  decree.  The 
mysteries  of  election  and  predestination  he  did  not  pretend  to 
fathom.”**  Despite  Calvin’s  stern  hand  in  Geneva,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  no  little  opposition  to  his  teaching  on  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  This  opposition  was  felt  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  but  also  from  the  ranks  of 
the  followers  of  the  reformer.  Albert  Pighius  (1490-1542), 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Utrecht,  wrote  a  book  against 
Calvin,  presenting  the  usual  arguments  of  the  Pelagian  view¬ 
point.  Calvin’s  answer  was  written  in  about  two  months  and 
was  more  cautious  than  the  reply  of  Luther  to  the  attack  of 
Erasmus.  He  made  his  reply  represent  more  than  his  own 
personal  views;  he  defended  that  which  was  held  as  estab¬ 
lished  Protestant  doctrine  as  against  the  teaching  of  Rome 
and  Pelagianism.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  good  effect  upon 
the  Council  of  Trent,  causing  that  body  to  disown,  at  least  in 
appearance,  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  heresies.*®  Cal¬ 
vin  was  fully  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  doctrine,  having 
written  as  follows :  “Many  consider  nothing  more  unreason¬ 
able  than  that  some  of  the  common  mass  of  mankind  should 
be  foreordained  to  salvation,  and  others  to  destruction.  .  .  . 
When  the  human  mind  hears  these  things  its  petulance  breaks 
all  restraint,  and  it  discovers  a  serious  and  violent  agitation 
as  if  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a  martial  trumpet.”**  Bolsec 
(d.  1686)  and  Castellio  (1515-1563)  opposed  Calvin  openly 
in  GJeneva  until  they  were  banished  from  the  city.  After¬ 
wards  Castellio  in  particular  continued  his  attacks  through 
the  written  word.  Bolsec  is  believed  to  have  returned  to  the 
Roman  communion  and  Castellio  apparently  turned  to  the 
Socinians.  All  three  of  these  opponents  of  Calvin  agreed  in 
essential  points  with  the  Pelagian  view  of  original  sin  and 
predestination.  Theodore  Beza  (1509-1605)  succeeded  Calvin 


^'Church  History,  pp.  321,  322. 
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as  leader  in  Geneva.  He  is  the  traditional  champion  of 
supralapsarianism  and  pressed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  pre- 
destination  with  great  energy.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
continuous  undercurrent  of  opposition  to  this  cardinal  point 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

9.  The  Doctrine  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  doctrines  of  Calvin  had  been  accepted  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  Holland  and  the  Reformed  churches  were  in 
the  definite  majority  in  that  land.  However,  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  Mennonites  settled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  there  were 
a  number  of  other  non-reformed  bodies  which  were  anti- 
Augustinian  in  their  theology.  Moreover,  there  was  more  or 
less  continuous  agitation  within  the  Reformed  church  itself, 
the  principal  contention  being  over  the  extreme  predestina¬ 
tion  position  which  had  been  advocated  so  strongly  by  Beza 
in  particular. 

10.  The  Arminian  Revolt. 

But  all  the  previous  opposition  proved  to  be  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  uprising  and  final  division  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Arminian  revolt.  James  Arminius  (1660- 
1609),  a  native  of  Holland,  after  extensive  studies  in  his  own 
land,  travelled  in  Italy  and  studied  in  Geneva  under  Beza 
from  1582  to  1687.  After  his  return  to  Holland  he  became 
pastor  of  a  prominent  church  in  Amsterdam  and  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  From  time 
to  time  he  wrote  against  the  opponents  of  Calvinism,  but  his 
closer  friends  knew  that  he  was  not  in  hearty  S3rmpathy  with 
the  extreme  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  was  later  selected 
to  fill  a  professorship  in  Leyden  though  Francis  Gomar,  who 
became  his  lifelong  opponent,  was  not  agreeable  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  A  division  resulted  among  the  students  at  the 
university  and  there  was  a  constantly  widening  breach  be¬ 
tween  Arminius  and  the  reformed  theologians.  The  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  election,  and  predestination  were  taught  with 
great  recklessness  by  some  of  the  Dutch  reformed  leaders.  It 
was  in  the  year  1603  that  Arminius  became  professor  at  Ley- 
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den  and  he  began  immediately  to  construct  his  system  of  doc¬ 
trine,  which  he  prepared  and  left  to  his  successors  before  he 
died  in  1609  in  the  midst  of  a  public  debate  with  Gomar  and 
others.  In  1610  the  followers  of  Arminius  presented  to  the 
state  authorities  a  document  called  the  Remonstrance;  it 
consisted  of  the  famous  “Five  Articles  of  the  Arminians.” 
With  this  event  the  age-long  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination  and  its  related  truths  came  to  a  head  and  the 
result  was  that  a  contrary  system  of  doctrine  was  eventually 
set  up  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

11.  The  Synod  of  Dort, 

The  orthodox  professors,  theologians,  and  ministers  of 
Holland  sought  incessantly  to  suppress  the  teaching  of  the 
Arminians  and  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which 
they  were  firm  in  condemning  as  heretical.  This  they  were 
able  to  do  quite  effectively  by  the  convening  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  the  year  1618.  The  result  of  this  convention  was  the 
promulgation  of  the  great  “Five  Articles  of  the  Remon¬ 
strants.”  A  comparison  of  these  two  documents  may  be  set 
forth  as  follows : 

FIVE  ARTICLES  OF  REMON-  FIVE  HEADS  OF  DOCTRINE 
STRANTS  (Arminian)  (Reformed) 

1.  Conditional  election.  1.  Unconditional  election. 

2.  Universal  atonement.  2.  Limited  atonement. 

3.  Human  inability.  3.  Total  depravity. 

4.  Resistible  grace.  4.  Irresistible  grace. 

6.  Uncertainty  of  perseverance.  6.  Certainty  of  perseverance. 

The  Reformed  Church  was  supported  by  the  state,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  accepted  by  the  civil 
authorities.  This  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  preachers  who  favored  the  Arminian  beliefs.  Those  who 
would  not  agree  to  keep  silent  were  banished  from  the  land. 
However,  due  principally  to  political  changes,  these  expa¬ 
triates  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  land  within  ten  years 
and  though  they  built  schools  and  churches  and  practiced 
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their  faith  they  never  recovered  from  the  initial  blow  dealt 
them  by  Dort  and  are  now  practically  extinct  in  Holland. 

12.  The  French  School  at  Saumur. 

However,  there  was  one  center  of  learning  that  resisted 
in  some  respects  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort;  reference 
is  made  to  the  French  school  at  Saumur.  The  National  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  adopted  the  Canons  of 
Dort  in  their  first  official  gathering  after  the  published  de¬ 
cisions  of  that  Dutch  council ;  this  action  was  reaffirmed  a 
few  years  later  by  the  French  ruling  body.  Though  the  pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  theological  Academy  at  Saumur  deviated  some¬ 
what  from  the  accepted  Calvinistic  view,  none  of  them  in  his 
own  opinion  violated  the  general  Reformed  faith.  But  in  its 
final  analysis,  their  teaching  did  bring  directly  into  question 
three  of  the  “Five  Points.”  Moses  Amyraut  (1596-1664)  pro¬ 
pounded  a  doctrine  which  has  been  called  “hypothetical  uni- 
versalism”  and  was  therefore  in  a  way  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  “limited  atonement.”  However,  though  Amyraufs 
opponents  were  not  in  accord  with  his  view,  they  considered 
it  harmless  as  its  author  made  his  universal-grace  idea  sec¬ 
ondary  and  subject  to  the  effective  decree  of  eternal  election. 
So  the  French  church  refrained  from  official  condemnation  of 
his  teaching  and  thus  avoided  an  open  schism.  Joshua 
Placaeus  (1606-1655)  was  the  next  professor  of  Saumur  who 
opposed  one  of  the  “Five  Points  of  Doctrine.”  The  orthodox 
position  considered  the  total  depravity  of  man  to  be  due  to 
the  participation  of  us  all  in  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  whereas 
Dr.  Fisher  describes  the  teaching  of  Placaeus  as  follows: 
“He  was  understood  to  deny  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity  and  to  resolve  original  sin  into  mere 
hereditary  depravity.””  The  final  divergence  from  the  Canons 
of  Dort  by  a  professor  at  Saumur  is  seen  in  the  teaching  of 
Claude  Pajon  (1626-1685).  He  denied  that  original  sin  had 
so  much  power  as  to  render  irresistible  grace  necessary.  He 
considered  the  agency  of  the  Word  as  sufficient  for  all  and 
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that  “when  favored  by  external  circumstances,  a  logically 
moral  efficacy  is  inherent,  apart  from  any  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”**  It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  Arminian  revolt 
of  the  Dutch  theologians  constituted  a  radical  break  with  the 
basic  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  the  teaching  of  the  school  of 
Saumur  was  “a  modification  of  doctrine,  designed  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  Calvinistic  particularism,  while  preserving  its 
substance.”**  The  writer  wishes  to  call  special  attention  to 
this  fact  because  the  general  attitude  of  Cocceius  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  professors  at  Saumur  when  he  at  first  pro¬ 
pounded  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants.  Further  references 
will  be  made  to  this  feature  when  the  teaching  of  Cocceius  is 
considered.  Another  feature  of  the  Saumur  problem  should 
be  noted  at  this  time  as  it  also  affects  the  way  in  which  the 
orthodox  teachers  dealt  with  the  doctrine  of  Cocceius.  Amy- 
raut’s  idea  was  at  first  rejected  with  great  vehemence,  but 
when  a  way  was  found  to  dovetail  his  position  into  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  they  allowed  his  teaching  to  stand 
and  his  orthodoxy  to  be  accepted.  A  more  or  less  identical 
thing  also  occurred  in  the  case  of  Cocceius. 

13.  A  Needed  Explanation. 

It  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  for  an  article 
dedicated  to  the  review  of  the  development  of  the  Covenant 
Theory,  too  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  procedure,  if  not  in  justification  of  it,  the  writer 
wishes  to  point  out  that  Cocceius  formulated  his  whole  system 
upon  the  fact  that  the  strict  predestinarian  teaching  of  his 
time  left  no  place  for  the  consideration  of  the  history  and 
application  of  God’s  redemption  to  man  during  the  time  of 
his  existence  upon  this  earth.  “Man,  he  taught,  was  not  a 
machine  by  which  the  divine  decree  was  carried  out,  but  a 
person  who  received  the  divine  grace  in  his  heart,  and  by  it 
was  led  into  perfection.””  Cocceius  studiously  avoided  ref- 

**Ppr®er,  History  of  Theology,  II,  p.  29. 
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erence  to  predestination  and  the  decrees  in  his  teaching.  His 
aim  was  to  develop  the  practical  side  of  the  application  in 
history  of  the  redemption  of  God  to  mankind.  Furthermore 
the  writer  considers  that  the  reader  should  have  before  him 
this  review  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
and  the  problems  that  overzealous  teachers  of  this  truth  have 
originated  down  through  the  centuries,  because  this  doctrine 
doubtless  played  a  great  part  in  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  Theory  into  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  faith,  for 
it  was  only  after  Witsius  and  others  proposed  the  idea  of  a 
before-time  covenant  between  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
that  a  way  was  seen  to  correlate  the  idea  of  the  covenants 
with  the  decrees  and  predestination  and  make  way  for  the 
present  modified  theory  of  the  covenants  to  form  so  large  a 
part  in  Calvinistic  theology.  Now,  however,  we  are  ready  to 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Covenant  Theory  itself. 

II.  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  COVENANT  THEORY  PROPER 

1.  Intimations  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Writer. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  that  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Minori,  Ambrosius  Catharinus  (1483-1553), 
gives  us  the  first  intimation  of  the  Covenant  Theory.  His 
ideas,  which  were  advanced  without  regard  to  the  prevailing 
Augustinian  view  on  the  imputation  of  original  sin,  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Council  of  Trent  where  they  were  discussed.  He 
can  not  be  called  a  precursor  of  Covenant  Theology  because 
he  was  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  his  doctrine  was 
an  isolated  case  with  no  continuous  connection  with  subse¬ 
quent  teaching,  and  he  was  opposed  by  the  Augustinians  to 
whom  the  early  covenant  theologians  belonged;  manifestly,  i 
then,  he  cannot  be  counted  with  them.  Moreover,  the  phase  I 
of  general  Covenant  Theology  which  deals  with  the  federal 
headship  of  Christ  as  related  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
was  not  a  part  of,  or  at  least  was  not  at  all  prominent  in,  the 
teaching  of  the  first  proponents  of  covenantism  and  that  was 
the  theme  of  Catharinus*  propositions. 
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2.  Early  Leaders  of  the  Reformation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Covenant  Theology  appears  in 
germ  form  in  the  writings  of  the  early  reformers.  If  this 
declaration  refers  to  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  or  Melanchthon 
it  is  clearly  in  error ;  for,  although  they  considered  in  great  777 
detail  the  doctrines  of  election,  predestination,  original  sin,  *  *  * 
imputation,  total  depravity,  the  plan  of  redemption,  etc.,  they 
did  so  without  bringing  the  covenants  into  the  discussions, 
apparently  saw  no  Scriptural  evidence  for  the  idea,  and  built 
up  their  complete  systems  apart  from  any  such  theory. 

3.  Teachers  in  German  Universities. 

Andrew  Hyperius  (1611-1564)  was  a  contemporary  of 
Calvin.  He  was  a  Reformed  theologian  and  was  born  in 
Ypres  in  Flanders,  from  which  city  he  took  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known  in  Church  history.  Though  he  was  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg, 
located  in  Lutheran  church  territory  in  the  center  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  had  been  educated  in  Paris,  had  travelled  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  came  to  occupy  a  very  honor¬ 
able  place  in  the  University  of  Marburg,  which  has  been 
called  “the  second  nursery  of  reformed  theology.”  Hyperius 
was  possessed  of  a  calm  spirit  and  did  much  to  quiet  the 
theological  controversies  which  were  then  so  prevalent.  His 
book  Topica  theologica,  which  was  published  in  1661,  gained 
wide  acceptance  even  among  Roman  Catholic  preachers.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  but  in  common  with  the  early  writers  who  treat  the 
subject,  he  seems  to  have  emphasized  it  only  in  a  general  way 
and  not  with  the  distinctiveness  with  which  it  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  more  recent  theological  works. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick 
III,  disgusted  because  of  personal  difficulties  which  arose 
among  his  Lutheran  professors,  joined  the  Reformed  church. 

In  this  he  had  Melanchthon’s  approval.  As  a  result  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Reformed  professors  and  preachers  throughout  his 
land  and  named  two  of  them  who  resided  at  Heidelberg  to 
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prepare  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  One  of  these,  Caspar 
Olevianus,  was  professor  in  the  University  at  Heidelberg  and 
preacher  at  the  electoral  court.  After  the  death  of  Frederick, 
in  1676,  Olevianus  together  with  about  six  hundred  other 
Reformed  professors  and  preachers  had  to  abandon  the 
Palatinate.  Among  other  writings  Olevianus  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  De  substantia  foederis 
gratuiti,  published  in  1570.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Olevianus  in  the  German  edition,  avoids  the  discussion 
of  the  Calvinistic  viewpoint  of  predestination  and  in  it  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  theory  of  the  covenants.  Questions  sev¬ 
enty-four  and  eighty-two  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  do 
make  reference  to  “the  covenant”  in  relation  to  the  baptism 
of  infants  and  the  denial  of  the  Lord’s  supper  to  the  ungodly, 
but  not  with  the  application  found  in  chapter  VII  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  up  to  that  time  there  was  no 
definite  place  in  the  Reformed  doctrine  for  the  covenant  the¬ 
ory  which  would  justify  its  inclusion  in  a  creed  or  catechism. 
In  fact,  the  covenant  idea  never  won  a  place  in  a  catechism 
until  the  time  of  Westminster. 

The  University  in  Marburg  was  the  further  scene  of  cove¬ 
nant  teaching  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Rafael  Eglinus  (1559-1622),  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  a 
thoroughgoing  Calvinist,  was  professor  there  from  1606  to 
1622,  as  Hyperius  had  been  a  half  century  earlier.  He  wrote 
and  published  a  work  called  Disputationes  theologicae  de 
foedere  gratiae.'*  Dorner  states  that  Eglinus,  in  contrast 
with  later  covenant  teachers,  “instead  of  introducing  a  dual¬ 
ism  into  the  very  beginnings  of  the  covenant,  makes  it  refer 
to  all  men.””  Hjrperius,  Olevianus,  and  Eglinus  were  among 
the  many  teachers  who  collaborated  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  Germany,  which  on  the  whole  ob¬ 
served  a  much  less  rigid  Calvinism  than  did  the  churches  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  It  seems  quite 
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clear  that  we  have  in  them  isolated  cases  of  covenant  teach¬ 
ing  and  that  there  was  no  widespread  development  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  occupied  a  secondary 
place  as  leaders  in  the  reformation  movement  and  were  by 
no  means  as  capable,  prominent  and  influential  as  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  who  did  not  include  cove¬ 
nant  teaching  in  their  systems  of  theology  and  miscellaneous 
writings. 

4.  Early  Covenant  Teaching  in  England, 

Turning  from  these  beginnings  of  covenant  teaching  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  consider  the  early 
studies  respecting  this  doctrine  in  England  before  the  time  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Doctor  Mitchell,  who  has  edited 
the  minutes  of  the  assembly,  tells  us,  in  commenting  upon 
chapter  VII  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  it  “teaches  no 
more  on  this  subject  than  had  been  taught  before  by  Bollock 
(1555-1599)  in  Scotland,”  who  in  1596  published  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Covenant  of  God”  “and 
Cartwright  (1535-1603)  in  England.”  But  Schaff,  who  quotes 
Mitchell  in  the  above  detail,  says :  “It  is  not  probable,  though 
not  impossible,  that  the  more  fully  developed  theory  of  the 
covenants  by  John  Cocceius  was  already  known  in  England 
at  the  time  when  the  Confession  was  framed.”** 

The  Lambeth  Articles  (A.D.  1595),  “which  are  a  Calvinistic 
Appendix  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,”  contain  declarations 
on  all  the  points  which  were  later  included  in  the  Canons  of 
Dort  (A.D.  1619),  but  there  is  no  reference  in  them  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  covenants.  The  Lambeth  Articles  “were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Dublin  Episcopal  Convocation  of  A.D.  1615, 
and  engrafted  on  the  Irish  Articles.”  The  one-hundred  four 
articles  which  comprise  The  Irish  Articles  of  Religion  are 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  guides  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assemblymen,  but  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  comparison  of 
The  Articles  with  The  Confession,  finds  no  parallel  teaching 
in  the  former  to  match  Chapter  VII  of  the  latter,  where  the 
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covenants  are  discussed.”  The  Irish  Articles  were  “probably 
composed  by  the  learned  Archbishop  James  Ussher,  professor 
of  divinity  in  Dublin.”  Though  they  have  a  heading  making 
reference  to  Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  the  second  covenant, 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  body  of  them  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  covenants  itself. 

The  teaching  of  William  Ames  (1676-1633) — ^the  Latinized 
form  used  sometimes  on  the  continent  is  “Amesius” — on  the 
covenants  shows  a  more  definite  step  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
doctrine.  He  was  a  noted  Independent  preacher  and  pro¬ 
fessor  who,  after  suffering  severe  persecution  in  England  at 
the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians,  went  to  Holland  to  live,  min¬ 
ister,  and  teach.  He  emigrated  to  the  continent  in  1613  and 
lived  there  till  his  death,  which  occurred  twenty  years  later. 
He  was  professor  in  Franeker  for  some  time,  beginning  with 
1622.  He  taught  the  foedus  operum  or  covenant  of  works; 
his  views  were  set  forth  in  his  Medulla  Theologica  in  1623. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  John  Cocceius  was  a  student  in  Franeker 
when  Ames  was  a  professor  in  that  institution ;  there  Cocceius, 
the  future  organizer  of  the  covenant  theory,  was  no  doubt 
inspired  to  take  up  a  serious  study  of  the  covenant  idea. 

The  Westminster  Confession  marks  an  epoch  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Covenants.  Dr.  Schaff,  com¬ 
menting  on  chapters  VI  to  IX  of  the  Confession,  remarks  that 
these  chapters  “present  the  usual  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  (Augustinian)  anthropology,  with  the  new  feature 
of  the  Covenants.  The  doctrine  of  covenants  belongs  to  a 
different  scheme  of  theology  from  that  of  the  divine  decrees. 
It  is  biblical  and  historical  rather  than  scholastic  and  predes- 
tinarian.  It  views  man  from  the  start  as  a  free  responsible 
agent,  not  as  a  machine  for  the  execution  of  absolute  divine 
decrees.””  The  teaching  on  the  covenants  as  set  forth  in  the 
Confession  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  was  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Cocceius  and  shows  the  same  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment;  neither  of  them  brings  the  before-time  phase  of  the 
covenant  teaching  into  the  scheme,  that  was  to  come  later. 


••  Creeds,  I,  pp.  762,  763. 
•^Creeds,  I,  p.  773. 
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Apparently  the  Westminster  Assemblymen  generally  were 
not  familiar  at  first  with  the  status  of  covenant  teaching,  for 
at  least  two  books  which  are  supposed  to  give  light  on  the 
subject  were  rushed  through  the  press  by  zealous  proponents 
of  covenant  ideas  during  the  days  of  the  Assembly.  Dr. 
Schaff  mentions  one  of  these  books  when  he  declares  that 
Archbishop  Ussher  “compiled  also  the  ‘Body  of  Divinity,* 
which  was  published  in  Ussher*s  name  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  which  he  admitted  to  have 
compiled,  in  early  life,  from  the  writings  of  others.”*'  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hodge  also  makes  reference  to  the  influence  of  this  book 
on  the  theologians  gathered  at  Westminster.**  The  other 
book,  which  possibly  had  even  a  greater  influence  in  crys¬ 
tallizing  the  views  of  some  of  the  Westminster  Assemblymen, 
was  a  work  by  John  Ball  (1686-1640),  which  is  mentioned  in 
an  article  by  Briggs,  in  Schaff’s  Encyclopaedia.**  Ball's  book¬ 
let  was  entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  Covenant  of  Gra^e;  it  was 
published  in  1645,  five  years  after  his  death.  Dr.  Fisher  tells 
us  that  the  introduction  to  this  work  was  signed  by  five  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  among  whom  were  Calamy  and 
Reynolds.** 

6.  The  Development  Up  to  the  Time  of  Westminster. 

Considered  broadly,  there  have  been  four  general  phases 
to  the  development  of  the  Covenant  Theory.  Up  to  this  point 
two  phases  are  to  be  noted:  (1)  During  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  writers  in  Germany  dealt  with  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  in  a  general  way.  Some  considered  the  covenant  to  be 
with  the  elect  (e.g.,  Olevianus),  others  (e.g.,  Eglinus)  with  all 
men.  These  treatises  dealt  with  the  application,  in  the  period 
of  human  history,  of  God's  redemption  of  mankind.  (2)  The 
next  phase,  which  became  manifest  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  brought  in  more  definitely  the  Covenant 
of  Works  which  was  supposed  to  have  governed  Adam  in  the 

*^Creeds,  I,  p.  663  n. 

''Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes,  p.  193. 

''Schaff-Herzog,  I,  194. 

'History  of  Doctrine,  p.  348. 
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period  of  his  innocency.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Cocceiug, 
dealing  only  with  these  two  covenants,  outlined  his  extensive 
and  detailed  teaching  on  the  subject.  The  next  phase  (3) 
the  extending  of  the  covenant  idea  back  into  the  divine  coun¬ 
sels  of  eternity,  was  a  later  development,  as  was  also  (4),  the 
emphasizing  of  the  headship  of  Adam  with  relation  to  the 
imputation  of  the  first  sin  on  the  basis  of  failure  under  the 
Covenant  of  Works  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  full 
Federal  Theology. 

6.  Johannes  Cocceius. 

This  devout  man  of  God  was  a  profound  Bible  student; 
he  had  the  distinction  of  being  educated  in  his  youth  by  the 
“orthodox”  scholastic  Reformed  theologians  of  Holland,  hon¬ 
ored  by  them  with  an  important  professorship  in  one  of  their 
principal  schools,  and  censured  and  excoriated  by  them  when 
his  system  of  doctrine  became  known  as  divergent  from  tra¬ 
ditional  Calvinism  in  certain  respects.  His  teaching  was 
countenanced  alongside  of  theirs  in  the  years  soon  after  his 
death  and  at  the  last  he  has  been  honored  as  the  father  of 
Covenant  Doctrine  and  Federal  Theology,  which  now  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  some  Reformed  systems 
of  doctrine. 

(a)  His  Time  and  Personal  Position, 

Before  referring  to  the  Cocceian  theology,  it  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  doctrinal  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  time  and  the  reasons  why,  in  his  case,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  he  should  set  up  a  different  system  of 
teaching  from  that  which  prevailed  in. his  day.  First  of  all 
Cocceius  was  a  German,  having  been  born  and  reared  in 
Bremen  which  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Melanch- 
thon^s  teaching.  The  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  was  as 
a  whole  notably  less  extreme  than  other  portions  of  that 
Church  in  its  view  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  of 
the  decree  of  reprobation  in  particular.  Moreover,  Cocceius 
was  not  only  reared  under  the  influence  of  the  Bremen  view¬ 
point,  but  after  finishing  his  theological  studies  in  Franeker, 
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he  returned  to  his  native  city  where  he  taught  for  about 
seven  years  in  the  Gymnasium.  Second,  when  he  returned  to 
Franeiter,  his  alma  mater,  as  Hebrew  professor,  he  found 
that  there  was  still  great  feeling  about  the  Arminian  dispute 
and  he  was  undoubtedly  much  concerned  over  the  considera¬ 
tions  at  stake.  Of  this  condition  Dr.  Newman  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement :  “The  rigorous  Calvinists  had  seemed  over¬ 
whelmingly  victorious  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  for  some 
time  afterward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  harsh  and  repul¬ 
sive  way  in  which  they  were  willing  to  employ  the  civil  power 
for  the  suppression  of  their  opponents,  reacted  mightily 
against  themselves,  and  from  the  beginning  of  this  period 
onward  strict  Calvinistic  views  came  more  and  more  into 
disfavor.  ...  If  the  Remonstrants  did  not  take  the  field,  it 
was  because  the  successors  of  their  persecutors  had  adopted 
the  views  of  the  persecuted.”**  Third,  while  the  Arminian 
matter  was  an  open  revolt  against  sound  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
there  were  others  of  the  Reformed  fold  who  were  desirous  of 
finding  a  way,  while  holding  to  clear  Biblical  truth,  to  blunt 
the  extravagant  and  highly  debated  view  of  the  orthodox 
teachers  on  predestination.  This  tendency  had  been  seen  in 
the  teaching  of  John  Cameron  (1677-1626)  in  the  French 
school  at  Saumur  and  was  being  followed  up  there  in  the 
teaching  of  Amyraut  (1696-1664)  and  La  Place  (1606-1666) 
in  the  days  of  Cocceius.  Fourth,  Cocceius*  own  feeling  is 
indicated  by  a  quotation  from  Ebrard  in  SchafTs  Encyclo¬ 
paedia:  the  teaching  “of  Cocceius  does  not  rest  upon  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  as  did  the  teaching  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  scholastics  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Man,  he  taught, 
was  not  a  machine  by  which  the  divine  decree  was  carried 
out,  but  a  person  who  received  the  divine  grace  into  his  heart, 
and  by  it  was  led  into  perfection.”** 

(b)  His  Doctrine — Kurtz* s  View, 

The  title  of  Cocceius*  principal  work  on  the  subject  is 
Summa  Doctrinae  de  Foedere  et  Testamentis  Dei.  Other 

'^Church  History,  II,  p.  574. 

**Schaif-Hertog,  I,  503. 
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teachers  had  dealt  with  the  Covenant  of  Grace  as  a  phase  of 
theology,  but  Cocceius  is  distinctive  in  that  he  makes  the  cove- 
nants  the  basis,  background,  and  substance  of  all  of  God’g 
dealings  with  man  for  his  redemption.  Of  him  Kurtz,  the 
church  historian,  says :  “The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  lead 
theology  back  to  the  Bible,  as  its  only  living  source,  and  to 
supply  it  with  a  vital  foundation,  gathered  from  the  Bible 
itself.  He  believed  that  he  had  found  such  a  basis  in  the 
idea  of  a  twofold  covenant  of  God  with  man  {foedus  naturak 
BEFORE,  and  foedus  gratia,  AFTER  the  fall).  Thus  he 
became  the  author  of  the  federal  theology,  which  made  the 
historicfil  development  of  the  Revelation  the  ruling  principle 
of  theological  inquiry,  and  of  theology  as  a  system,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  a  purely  biblical  theology  (as  a 
history  of  Redemption).  He  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to 
predestinarian  theology,  but  it  was  only  a  mechanical  ad¬ 
hesion.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  an  election  of  grace,  but  of  a 
guidance  of  grace,  which  predominates  in  his  whole  system.”" 

(c)  Doctor  Domer*s  Comments. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  lengthy  quotations  from  Dr. 
Dorner’s  helpful  treatise  on  Cocceius  and  his  doctrine,  but 
some  reference  to  his  comments  is  desirable.”  Of  the  general 
character  of  his  teaching,  Dorner  says :  “His  whole  theology 
was  a  Scriptural  theology,  and  in  order  to  divert  divinity 
from  empty  and  unprofitable  questions  he  desired  to  regard 
it  as  a  statement  of  the  vital  relation  between  God  and  man.” 
Dr.  Dorner,  referring  to  Reformed  teaching  of  the  period, 
says:  “In  conformity  with  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  God,  to  whose  nature  his  decrees  must 
be  attributed,  no  room  was  left  for  a  classification  of  history 
into  gr^t  periods  or  ages,  governed  by  different  principles. 
Even  the  Fall  forms  no  special  section,  and  sin  is,  agreeably 
with  the  Divine  decree,  a  factor  acting  nearly  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  referred  by  the  strictest  of  the  Reformed  to  God’s 
ordinance.”  And  to  show  that  other  systems  also  missed 

"Text  Book  of  Church  History,  II,  p.  213. 

"History  of  Protestant  Theology,  II,  p.  31ff. 
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the  mark,  he  states  that  ‘‘neither  did  Lutheran  scholasticism 
attain  to  an  actual  human  history  of  salvation,  nor  to  a  clear 
division  thereof  into  periods,  but  only  to  a  history  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  individual  soul.  .  .  .  For  clear  as  is  generally  the 
view  of  Luther  in  this  respect,  and  decidedly  as  the  contrast 
between  law  and  gospel  is  insisted  on,  yet  this  was  not  ap¬ 
plied, _ as  is  especially  evident  in  Luther’s  commentaries  on 

the  Old  Testament, — ^to  bring  out  a  settled  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  religions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.”  And  in 
concluding  his  remarks  along  this  line,  Dr.  Dorner  points  out 
that  “thus,  in  spite  of  certain  attempts  in  this  direction, 
Lutheran  theology  also  no  less  failed  to  attain  to  a  real,  vivid, 
and  organic  history  of  human  salvation.  Reformed  theology 
shared  more  largely,  if  possible,  in  this  identifying  view  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  utmost  difference  indeed 
between  the  two  theologies,  in  this  respect,  was  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  with  its  strong  emphasis  on 
the  omnipotence  and  sovereignty  of  God,  gave  this  identifica¬ 
tion  a  still  more  legal  turn.  It  is  not  till  this  state  of  things 
is  considered,  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  emi¬ 
nent  importance  of  Coccejus,  in  spite  of  the  limits  by  which  he 
too  was  restricted.  His  opinions  were  always  of  the  genuine  Re¬ 
formed  type :  he  also  imputed  to  the  Old  Testament  too  much 
that  was  essentially  Christian.  But  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  scholasticism  of  his  age  in  that  it  is  his  delight  to  live 
and  move  in  the  element  of  Scripture,  and  that  he  seeks  in  his 
exposition  to  furnish  an  explanation  not  less  philosophically 
accurate  than  De  Dieu  and  Drusius  had  required.”  Dr. 
Dorner,  further  referring  to  the  basis  and  advantages  of 
Cocceius’  teaching  and  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  carry  his 
principles  far  enough,  says :  “This  history  begins  to  acquire, 
in  his  view  of  it,  a  progressive  character,  and  the  disturbance 
or  alteration  which  he  allows  to  have  taken  place  at  one 
point,  viz.  the  Fall,  in  the  Divine  counsel  begins  to  seek  a 
position  in  other  points  of  history  also.  He,  too,  indeed — 
as  has  been  remarked — is  still  unable  to  rise  above  an  actual 
identification  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  all  time  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Fall  forming,  in  his  view,  one  great  period,  called 
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the  Covenant  of  Grace.  For  the  principle  upon  which  ig 
based  the  view  that,  because  the  future  was  present  with  God, 
it  occupied  a  similar  relation  to  those  Old  Testament  believers 
who  understood  the  words  and  acts  of  God  according  to  their 
God-designed  meaning,  was  not  yet  broken  through.  . 
Besides  the  attacks  made  upon  his  typical  and  allegorical 
mode  of  exposition,  he  was  reproached  with  degrading  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  representing  that  which  could  only 
be  called  a  difference  in  the  administration  of  one  and  the 
same  Divine  counsel  suitable  to  the  diverse  circumstances  of 
the  times,  as  though  it  was  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  sal¬ 
vation  and  in  the  ways  of  obtaining  it.”  Dr.  Dorner’s  final 
comments  on  the  whole  Cocceian  matter  are  contained  in 
these  words:  “Of  far  more  importance  was  the  inward 
undermining  of  predestinarianism  by  the  Cocceian  system. 
Not  only  because  there  was  no  position  in  Cocceian  theology 
for  a  double  original  decree  of  election  and  reprobation;  the 
original  covenant  with  the  human  race  being,  on  the  contrary, 
represented  as  bearing  a  character  of  universalism;  but  also, 
because  if  so  copious  a  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  Divine 
covenant  at  different  periods  of  the  covenant  of  grace  were 
regarded  as  consistent  with  the  immutability  of  the  Divine 
counsel,  the  infralapsarian  standpoint  must  consequently  be 
given  up.  For  what  else  could  have  been  the  motive  of  such 
a  variety  of  positions  with  regard  to  man  on  the  part  of  God, 
but  a  regard  to  his  conditions  and  needs  at  different  times? 
And  if  God,  in  his  different  dispensations,  limits  himself  in 
such  various  manners  out  of  regard  to  man,  with  what  con¬ 
sistency  can  his  self-limitation  out  of  regard  to  human  free¬ 
dom  be  excluded?  For  the  supreme  unchangeable  sovereignty 
of  God  would  be  no  more  imperilled  by  this,  than  by  such 
variety  of  form  in  his  dispensation  of  salvation.” 

(d)  Doctor  Fisher^ s  Declarations. 

The  declarations  of  Dr.  Fisher  on  Cocceian  theology  are 
found  in  his  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  He  says;  “The 
scheme  of  the  covenants,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in 
other  respects,  softened  the  rigor  of  Calvinistic  teaching  by 
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setting  up  jural  relations  in  the  room  of  bare  sovereignty.” 
And  commenting  in  general  upon  Cocceius,  he  remarks: 
“Cocceius  carried  the  method  of  typical  interpretation  through 
the  writings  and  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  exegesis  in  its  particulars  was  often  fanciful.  Al¬ 
though  he  failed  to  apprehend  the  progressive  character  of 
Biblical  revelation  in  this  respect,  that  he  made  the  system 
of  grace  pervade  the  Old  Testament  as  it  pervades  the  New, 
he  yet  made  a  fruitful  beginning  of  Biblical  theology.” 

(e)  Doctor  0rr*8  Opinion. 

Commenting  on  Cocceius,  Dr.  Orr  has  the  following  to 
say  in  his  great  work,  The  Progress  of  Dogma:  “As,  how¬ 
ever,  we  saw  in  Lutheranism  that  the  rigidity  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  dogmatics  evoked  a  reaction  in  Pietism,  with  its  sub¬ 
jective  and  Biblical  tendency;  so,  in  Holland,  a  reaction  in 
the  Biblical  interest  is  witnessed  in  the  school  of  Coccejus, 
who  helped  so  largely  to  give  to  theology  that  stamp  of  ‘fed¬ 
eralism’  it  has  till  recently  retained.”  And  discussing  further 
the  teaching  of  Cocceius  on  the  covenants  he  remarks: 
“Coccejus  undoubtedly  gave  the  idea  an  extension  and  sys¬ 
tematic  development  which  raised  it  to  a  place  of  importance 
in  theology  it  had  not  formerly  possessed.  It  not  only  is 
made  by  him  the  leading  idea  of  his  system ;  he  has  not  merely 
the  general  division  into  a  covenant  of  works  and  a  covenant 
of  grace;  but  in  his  treatment  the  whole  development  of 
sacred  history  is  governed  by  this  thought.  The  covenant  of 
grace — ^which  covers  the  whole  period  after  the  fall — ^has  its 
three  economies — ^the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian;  .  .  .”  However,  Dr.  Orr,  in  common  with  other  com¬ 
mentators  on  Cocceius’  idea  of  the  covenants,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criticism  to  make:  “No  doubt  there  is  a  Scriptural 
idea  at  the  heart  of  the  conception,  and  it  has  the  conspicuous 
merit  of  introducing  the  idea  of  historical  progress  into  the 
study  of  the  Biblical  revelation.  It  brought  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  into  connection  with  time,  and  gave  it  something  of 
that  flexibility  and  movement — ^that  dynamical  character — 
which  we  have  described  as  the  corrective  of  the  static  con- 
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ceptions  of  the  eternal  decree.  At  the  same  time  it  failed  to 
seize  the  true  idea  of  developement  and  by  an  artificial  system 
of  typology,  and  allegorizing  interpretation,  sought  to  read 
back  practically  the  whole  New  Testament  into  the  Old.  But 
its  most  obvious  defect  was  that,  in  using  the  idea  of  the 
Covenant  as  an  exhaustive  category,  and  attempting  to  force 
into  it  the  whole  material  of  theology,  it  created  an  artificial 
scheme  which  could  only  repel  minds  desirous  of  simple  and 
natural  notions.” 

7.  The  Cocceian  Principle  Carried  to  Its  Logical  Conelvr 
sion. 

The  awakening  under  Cocceius  brought  true  Bible  studies 
to  the  crossroads.  He  emphasized  one  of  the  first  funda¬ 
mentals  for  the  true  understanding  of  Biblical  revelation,  viz., 
the  historical  development  of  redemption  and  the  unfolding 
of  God’s  plan  with  the  human  race.  However,  he  circum¬ 
scribed  the  usefulness  of  that  principle  by  limiting  man’s 
historical  redemptive  experience  to  the  all-time  grace  cove¬ 
nant  which  he  adopted  from  certain  theologians  just  previous 
to  his  time,  but  which  Scripture  itself  nowhere  sets  forth  and 
which  can  be  sustained  only  by  reading  the  New  Testament 
back  into  the  Old — a  clear  violation  of  the  historical  principle. 
The  learned  theologians  who  have  just  been  quoted  all  note 
this  artificial  'and  unsatisfactory  limitation  under  which  Coc¬ 
ceius  placed  himself  by  receiving  this  erroneous  idea;  but 
they  do  not  enter  into  the  teaching  of  the  expanding  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripture  in  this  regard.  This  the  teachers  of 
dispensational  truth  have  done.  Taking  as  a  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  not  an  artificial  covenant  brought  into  theology  without 
Scriptural  basis,  but  the  immense  volume  of  Biblical  teach¬ 
ing  which  contrasts  law  and  grace  and  Israel  and  the  Church, 
they  have  applied  the  above-mentioned,  first  fundamental 
to  Biblical  study  and  have  noted  the  unfolding  of  the  ages 
of  distinct  responsibilities  from  man’s  creation  to  the  end  of 
time.  Anti-dispensationalists  have  raised  the  unfounded  ac¬ 
cusation  that  we  teach  “two  ways  of  salvation”  and  thus 
they  deceive  the  undiscerning.  Even  with  Cocceius’  all-time- 
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covenant  idea,  the  “orthodox”  of  his  day  accused  him  of  the 
same  thing.  In  the  case  of  the  informed  dispensationalists, 
the  accusation  is  certainly  untrue.  On  the  contrary,  cove¬ 
nant  theologians  themselves  do  say  that  Adam  by  his  works 
could  have  gained  “eternal  life,”  and  that  that  life  is  the  same 
“which  now  in  Christ  is  allotted”  ;**  the  fault,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

The  “orthodox”  of  Cocceius*  time  and  afterward,  bound 
down  by  the  false  idea  that  the  immutability  of  God  and  of 
his  eternal  purpose  in  grace,  would  not  possibly  allow  of  any 
progressive  features  of  human  responsibility,  or  any  distinc¬ 
tive  tests  of  man’s  submission  to  his  will,  disallowed  this 
first  fundamental  of  the  historical  development  of  man’s  re¬ 
demption  and  of  the  Divine  purpose.  The  history  of  how  this 
was  done — ^how  the  principle  of  Cocceius  was  emptied  of  its 
meaning,  the  good  beginning  under  him  thwarted  and 
warped,  and  the  whole  covenant  theory  pressed  into  the  mold 
of  the  decrees  and  of  rigorous  predestination — ^will  be  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  in  the  following  paragraph. 

8.  The  Covenant  of  Redemption  Introduced  Into  the 
Theory. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  up  to  the  time  of  Ames,  Ball, 
Cocceius,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  covenant  theory 
was  developed  on  the  basis  of  only  two  covenants:  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Works  before  the  Fall  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
after  the  Fall.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  and  its  Catechisms  which  indicates  that  the  writers  of 
those  documents  considered  the  Covenant  of  Grace  to  have 
been  made  in  eternity  between  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
which  Covenant  is  usually  called  the  Covenant  of  Redemp¬ 
tion.  The  very  fact  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  chapter 
VII  says:  “Man,  by  his  fall,  having  made  himself  incapable 
of  life  by  that  covenant,  (i.e.,  the  Covenant  of  Works)  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second,  commonly  called  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  .  .  .”  is  proof  positive  that  covenant  teach- 

**Wit8iu8,  Covenants,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  IV,  Art.  VI,  X,  etc.;  cf.  also,  Cha8.  Hodge, 
Theology,  Part  II,  Ch.  VI,  Art.  1. 
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ing  at  that  time  took  into  account  just  the  two  covenants  of 
Works  and  Grace,  which  they  considered  as  made  in  time  and 
applied  to  the  period  of  human  history  only. 

Herman  Witsius  (1636-1708)  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  extending  the  covenant-of-grace  idea  back  into 
eternity.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Cocceian,  but  his  book  was 
repudiated  by  that  party,  for  by  extending  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  back  into  eternity  he  paralleled  the  covenant  idea  witb 
the  decrees  and  extreme  predestinarian  positions  and  opened 
up  a  way  for  the  “orthodox”  to  dissipate  completely  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  the  (jocceian  principle  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  covenant  theory  permitted  the  Reformed 
teachers  to  thwart  the  principle  which  Cocceius  had  so  cour¬ 
ageously  brought  forth.  But  this  first  fundamental  of  Bib¬ 
lical  interpretation  has  been  continued,  systematized,  and 
detailed  by  the  teachers  of  dispensational  truth  to  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  multitudes.  Reformed  theologians  and  historians 
throw  a  reluctant  compliment  to  Cocceius  as  the  original 
developer  of  the  Covenant  Theory  and  of  Federal  Theology  in 
general;  however,  they  rarely  ever  quote  his  writings,  but 
rather  refer  constantly  to  the  works  of  Witsius.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  of  that  day  saw  the  fallacy  of  Witsius’  position  in  this 
respect  and  he  vainly  tried  to  defend  himself  against  their 
accusation  that  he  had  brought  forth  “a  new  and  late  in¬ 
vention.”*"  But  the  evidence  is  clearly  against  him  and  shows 
him  to  be  the  principal  exponent  to  advance  the  new  idea. 

I 

Conclusion.  I 

The  Covenant  Theory  is  distinctly  a  theological  principle; 
it  is  not  an  exposition  of  distinct  portions  of  Scripture  which 
set  forth  in  an  ordered  way  the  ideas  the  theory  advances. 
If  the  theory  were  of  God,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
New  Testament  should  not  have  made  mention  of  these  basic 
covenants  which  in  covenantism  have  come  to  fill  the  whole 
horizon  of  doctrine.  The  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  careful 
Bible  student  is  that  these  covenants  really  have  only  a  theo- 


**The  Economy  of  the  Covenants,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  II,  Art.  XVI. 
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retical  and  not  a  Biblical  existence  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  they  were  ever  established  by  God  with  the 
connotations  that  the  Covenant  Theory  teachers  have  given 
to  them. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

^  ^  ^ 

“An  inward  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  theology,”  writes 
Hagenbach,  '‘is  needful  for  a  biblical  interpreter.  As  we  say 
that  a  philosophical  spirit  is  demanded  for  the  study  of  Plato, 
a  poetical  taste  for  the  reading  of  Homer  or  Pindar,  a  sensi¬ 
bility  to  wit  and  satire  for  the  perusal  of  Lucian,  a  patriotic 
sentiment  for  the  judgment  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  just  so 
certain  is  it  that  the  fitness  to  understand  the  profound  truths 
of  Scripture,  of  the  New  Testament  especially,  presupposes, 
as  an  indispensable  requisite,  a  sentiment  of  piety,  an  inward 
religious  experience.  So  is  it  ever  true,  that  the  Scriptures 
will  not  be  rightly  and  spiritually  comprehended,  unless  the 
Spirit  from  God  become  himself  the  true  interpreter  of  his 
words,  the  angelus  interpres,  who  will  open  to  us  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Bible.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1844. 
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THIRTY-THREE  WORDS  FOR  SIN 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with  the 
words  for  sin  in  the  New  Testament,  an  important  foundation  for  the 
study  of  Hamartiology. 

Introduction. 

Every  system  of  theology  can  be  characterized  by  its  con¬ 
ception  of  sin.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  the  words  used  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  sin  in  its 
various  aspects  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  estab¬ 
lishing  distinctions  and  conclusions  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  study  of  Hamartiology  and  which  bear  an  important 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Fundamentally,  this  is 
the  task  of  the  lexicographer,  but  it  is  impossible  for  either 
the  lexicographer  or  the  theologian  to  work  alone,  as  the 
work  of  either  is  colored  by  the  work  of  the  other. 

The  present  study  is  limited  to  the  thirty-three  words  for 
sin  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
has  pointed  out  that  there  are  thirty-three  aspects  to  the 
riches  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  believer  in  Christ  at  the 
moment  he  believes.*  It  is  interesting  that  there  should  be, 
in  contrast,  exactly  thirty-three  generic  words  for  sin  in  the 
New  Testament,  excluding  specific  names  for  acts  of  sin. 
While  the  Old  Testament  has  its  important  contribution,  and 
the  Septuagint  does  much  to  link  it  with  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  final  analysis  the  New  Testament  must  be  its  own 
authority  as  to  its  definition  of  words  for  sin,  with  uses  out¬ 
side  the  Scripture  merely  confirming  and  illustrating  their 
meaning. 

Before  turning  to  the  ten  words  for  sin  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  which  all  the  rest  are  derived,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  take  a  foreview  of  the  contribution  of  each.  The  thirty- 
three  words  for  sin  consider  sin  from  every  angle,  even  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  the  same  root  word  not  being  used  exactly 


^Salvation,  pp.  54-68. 
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with  the  same  emphasis.  One  of  the  most  important  words 
is  dfiaeTia  and  its  kindred  forms,  in  which  sin  is  viewed  as 
missing  the  mark,  “coming  short  of  the  glory  of  God.”  In 
jtaeaPaivo),  we  see  sin  as  transgression,  characterizing  sin  as 
a  breaking  of  moral  law  and  a  turning  from  the  perfect  will 
of  God.  In  jiapcuiTcopa,  sin  is  viewed  as  a  fall.  In 
there  is  a  picture  of  sin  in  the  light  of  failing  to  listen  to 
God,  with  open  and  flagrant  disobedience  being  the  result  of 
this  failure.  The  verb  dhixEco  and  its  kindred  words  point 
to  sin  as  being  unrighteous,  unjust,  void  of  God*s  approval, 
and  contrary  to  the  holy  character  of  God.  ’Aoepeo)  defines 
sin  as  rebelling  against  God,  open  and  active  sinning  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  God  and  His  judgment.  Another  word  for  sin,  not 
found  in  verb  form,  is  dvofiia,  which  considers  sin  as  being 
lawless,  in  spite  of  and  contrary  to  law.  ’Ayvo^o)  traces  sin 
as  springing  from  ignorance  as  well  as  the  resulting  blind¬ 
ness  to  spiritual  truth,  combined  in  the  definition,  to  err. 
'Hnao)  views  sin  as  a  defeat,  and  when  used  in  the  passive 
means  to  be  defeated,  overcome,  pointing  to  the  need  of  the 
power  of  God  for  victory.  Finally,  jiovriQia  pictures  sin  as 
utter  corruption,  depravity,  iniquity,  which  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

The  panorama  of  sin  furnished  by  these  words  for  sin 
is  a  commentary  in  itself  in  the  number  of  words  used  and  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence.  What  meaning  it  gives  to  the 
Scripture  that  “Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures”  (1  Cor.  15:3)! 

I.  ’A^aptia 

(dpaptdvQ),  d^aptla,  d^apTQ)X6^,  d|idpTT]|xa,  iipoa(iapTdv(o, 
dva^dptTjTog) 

1.  Preliminary  Definition. 

The  Greek  word  for  sin,  dpapTia,  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  found  in  the  New  Testament.  From  it  comes  the  formal 
name  for  the  doctrine  of  sin,  Hamartiology.  The  noun  form 
occurs  174  times  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  adjective, 
dpoeTwlds,  next  in  number  with  47  instances.  The  verb, 
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d|iaQTdva),  occurs  44  times,  and  the  other  forms  are  found  only 
four  times  or  less.  The  large  number  of  instances  makes  it 
the  most  important  word  for  sin  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  simple  definition,  as  commonly  accepted,  is  missing  the 
mark,  which  is  the  consistent  use  of  the  word  both  in  classic 
literature  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  though  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  restricted  in  its  use  to  moral  or  ethical  sig. 
nificance. 

2.  Derivation. 

There  is  a  significant  difference  of  opinion  on  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  these  words  for  sin  which  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  ultimate  definition  and  the  resulting  theology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Trench,’  Suidas  has  suggested  that  these  words  are 
derived  from  pdpTrrcD,  meaning  to  grasp,  which,  with  the  alpha 
privative  comes  to  mean  a  failure  to  grasp.  A  more  common 
conjecture,  however,  which  is  accepted  generally,  is  that 
dfiapxia  is  derived  from  and  liElpopai.  This  is  advanced 
by  Thayer  in  his  discussion  of  the  verb,*  and  even  Trench 
admits  this  when  he  writes: 

**Buttmann’s  conjecture  {Lexilogus,  p.  85,  English  ed.), 
that  it  belongs  to  the  root  petpo(iai,  on  which  a  negative 
intransitive  verb,  to  be  without  one’s  share  of,  to  miss,  was 
formed  (see  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  i.  6.  36),  has  found  more 
favour  (see  a  long  note  by  Fritzsche,  on  Rom.  v.  12,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  philology  and  execrable  theology).”* 

Thayer  and  others  go  back  to  classical  literature  to  prove 
their  contention  that  the  word  has  a  deeper  meaning  than 
that  offered  by  Suidas.  Thayer  quotes  Homer’s  Iliad,  8, 
3111,  and  also  10,  372,  to  illustrate  this  point.*  The  word 
is  commonly  used  to  represent  the  situation  where  a  spear  is 
thrown  but  fails  to  hit  the  mark.  Trench  finds  a  hundred 
such  instances  in  Homer.'  In  Thucydides,  iii.98.2.  Trench 


*  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  240. 
*Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  s.  v. 
*Loc.  eit. 

*Loc.  cit. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  241. 
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points  out  that  the  same  word  is  used  to  represent  the  idea  of 
missing  one’s  way.’  From  these  references  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  plain  that  two  things  are  true :  first,  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  in  classical  literature  is  to  miss  the  mark,  or 
to  fan  to  attain  the  goal;  second,  in  classical  use  the  word 
does  not  always  involve  moral  guilt  or  ethical  failure.  In  the 
instances  cited  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  is  used  in 
an  unmoral  sense.  In  contrast  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  is  always  used  in  a  moral  sense  in  the  272  instances  it 
occurs,  illustrating  the  premise  that  in  determining  the  tech¬ 
nical  meaning  of  words  for  sin  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  itself  is  the  final 
authority.  A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  dpagila  and 
its  other  forms  mean  essentially  to  miss  the  mark  in  a  moral 
or  ethical  sense,  a  deeper  significance  than  merely  a  failure 
to  grasp  or  achieve  intellectually. 

3.  The  Verb  'Apaptav®. 

The  verb  naturally  expresses  the  action  involved  in  sin. 
In  39  out  of  44  instances  it  is  translated  sin  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  the  other  translations  being,  trespass  (3  times), 
offend  (once),  and  for  your  faults  (once).  It  is  used  as  a 
general  word  for  sin  as  an  act  of  any  character  which  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  righteousness  to  the  holy  character  of  God  and  fails 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard. 

The  chief  passage  in  which  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
the  verb  is  illustrated  is  Romans  5:12-21.  In  this  passage 
and  its  description  of  original  sin  much  depends  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  for  sin,  and  in  turn,  the  passage 
helps  to  define  the  nature  of  sin.  In  particular  the  statement, 
“all  have  sinned,”  is  important.  The  passage  reveals  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  Adam’s  missing  the  mark.  All  the  race 
are  seen  to  have  sinned  in  Adam ;  Adam’s  act  is  revealed  to 
be  their  act;  because  of  Adam’s  sin,  all  the  race  receive  the 
imputation  of  sin,  pass  into  a  sinful  state,  and  are  under  the 
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domination  of  sin.  It  is  significant  that  these  tremendous 
results  follow  Adam's  sin. 

In  William  G.  T.  Shedd's  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
original  sin  he  points  out  that  the  expression  **all  have  sinned” 
means  that  all  individuals  sinned  in  Adam,  i.e.,  that  Adam’s 
act  is  their  act.*  As  such  the  reference  is  to  Adam’s  sin  and 
not  to  the  individual’s  sin.  It  is  the  imputation  of  the  first 
sin,  not  the  sins  of  individuals  which  are  committed  through 
choice  after  human  birth.  Shedd  brings  this  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion: 

*'But  while  '^(iaQxov  in  Rom.  5 :12  is  active  in  signification, 
it  does  not  denote  the  transgressions  of  each  individual  sub¬ 
sequent  to  birth,  and  when  no  longer  in  Adam,  but  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  Adam  and  Eve  inclusive  of  their  posterity.  This 
is  proved  by  the  following  considerations :  1.  Owe,  and  but 
one  sin  is  specified  as  the  ground  of  the  penalty  of  death. 
This  is  asserted  five  times  over,  in  succession,  in  Rom.  5:16-19. 
In  Rom.  5 :12,  T]|iaQTov  unquestionably  refers  to  the  same  sin 
that  is  spoken  of  in  Rom.  5:15-19. 

In  Rom.  5 :14,  some  who  die,  namely,  infants,  ‘did  not 
sin  after  the  similitude  of  Adam’s  first  transgression.’  That 
is,  they  did  not  repeat  the  first  sin.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  sinned  in  some  other  manner  because  they  are  a  part  of 
the  ‘air  (TcdvTE^)  who  sinned,  and  because  they  experience 
the  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  The  only  other  conceiv¬ 
able  manner  of  sinning  is  that  of  participation  in  the  first 
sin  itself.  But  participation  in  Adam’s  first  sin  is  not  the 
repetition  of  it  by  the  individual. 

“From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
‘sinned’  in  Rom.  5:12  is  active  in  its  signification.”* 

Now,  if  the  meaning  of  active  sin  be  affixed  to  the  verb 
diiapTavo),  the  suggestion  of  Suidas  and  others  that  the  word 
means  only  an  intellectual  insufficiency  is  at  once  ruled  in¬ 
admissible.  Adam’s  sin,  and  our  participation  in  it,  is  not 
simply  a  failure  to  grasp  the  character  of  sin  and  the  results 


^Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  169-256. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  183,  184. 
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of  sin.  It  was  willful  disobedience  in  the  face  of  God's  spe¬ 
cific  instruction  on  the  matter  of  inevitable  punishment  if  he 
sinned.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  Adam's  first 
sin,  being  active  in  its  nature  and  tremendous  in  its  results, 
characterizes  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  defining  the  verb  further  inas¬ 
much  as  the  discussion  of  the  various  uses  of  the  noun-form 
to  all  practical  purposes  coincides  with  the  verb,  except,  of 
course,  that  the  verb  is  limited  to  the  idea  of  action,  while  the 
noun  may  refer  to  a  state  or  a  condition.  Apart  from  this, 
the  noun  and  the  verb  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 

4.  The  Noun  'Anaptia. 

The  noun  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
a  total  of  174  times,  and  is  translated  sin  in  all  but  two  in¬ 
stances  in  the  Authorized  Version  (offence,  once,  and  sinful, 
once).  As  indicated  above,  it  is  identical  in  idea  to  the  verb. 

A  study  of  the  uses  of  the  noun  reveal  that  there  are 
seven  important  aspects  indicated  in  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  word:  (1)  the  sin  which  is  imputed  to  man  because  of 
Adam's  sin;  (2)  the  sin  nature,  which  is  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation;  (3)  the  sphere  of  domination  of  the 
sin  nature  in  which  the  sin  nature  rules;  (4)  the  act  of  sin 
itself;  (5)  sin  in  its  total,  i.e.,  the  collective  use  of  the  word; 
(6)  the  use  of  the  abstract  (d|iaQTia,  sin),  for  the  concrete 
(diiaQToXdg,  sinner);  (7)  the  use  of  the  noun  (dfiapxia)  for  the 
adjective  (dfiaptcoldg). 

The  first  use  of  the  noun,  in  reference  to  imputed  sin,  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  Romans  5:12.  If  the  expression  “all 
have  sinned”  refers  to  the  participation  of  the  race  in  Adam's 
sin,  it  necessarily  follows  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the 
noun  found  in  the  same  verse  would  be  similar  in  meaning. 
In  both  cases  in  verse  twelve  the  article  is  used  with  the 
noun,  in  contrast  to  verse  thirteen  where  the  article  is  not 
used.  In  verse  thirteen,  it  is  referring  to  sin  in  general,  such 
as  was  in  the  world  before  law  came  into  existence  in  the 
form  of  the  law  of  Moses.  In  verse  twelve,  death  is  directly 
related  to  “the  sin,”  that  is,  to  the  sin  which  “entered  the 
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world.”  Death  is  said  to  have  come  by  this  sin.  It  must 
follow,  as  Shedd  indicates,  that  sin  here  is  imputed  sin, 
whereby  the  race  is  placed  in  a  state  in  which  there  is  an 
absence  of  righteousness. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  Adam’s  sin,  God  imputes  or  does  not  impute  acts  of 
sin  performed  after  Adam.  In  Romans  4:8,  for  instance, 
where  we  have  an  accurate  translation  of  Psalm  32:1,  2,  the 
state  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  is  contrasted  in 
that  though  both  are  sinful,  God  does  not  impute  sin  in  the 
case  of  those  who  stand  justified.  It  is  clearly  not  only 
Adam’s  sin  that  is  meant  here,  but  acts  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  individual. 

The  second  use  of  the  noun  is  in  reference  to  the  sin 
nature.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  all  men  since  Adam  have 
sinned.  This  is  best  explained  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
inherited  a  sin  nature.  In  contrast  to  imputed  sin,  which  is 
not  experimental,  the  sin  nature  is  felt  and  seen  in  action  by 
everyone.  A.  A.  Hodge  in  his  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
Adam’s  sin  in  outlining  the  sin  nature  which  men  from  Adam 
down  have  possessed  writes : 

“The  whole  nature  became  depraved.  The  will  being  at 
war  with  the  conscience,  the  understanding  became  darkened; 
the  conscience,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  outrage  and 
neglect,  became  seared;  the  appetites  of  the  body  inordinant, 
and  its  members  instruments  of  unrighteousness.  .  .  .  There 
remained  in  man’s  nature  no  recuperative  principle ;  he  must 
go  on  from  worse  to  worse,  unless  God  interposes.’”® 

The  fact  of  the  sin  nature  is  everywhere  assumed  and 
clearly  taught  in  Scripture.  Romans  six  and  seven  constitute 
an  exposition  of  the  sin  nature  as  well  as  its  manifestations. 
In  this  section,  the  sin  nature  is  viewed  as  our  master  until 
Christ  came  and  through  His  death  wrought  liberty  for  us. 
The  sin  nature  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  however, 
from  its  manifestations.  Every  Christian  has  the  sin  nature, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  sin  nature  should 
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be  allowed  to  manifest  itself.  Progressive  sanctification  is 
only  possible  in  human  experience  as  the  character  of  the  sin 
nature  is  recognized  and  the  principles  of  overcoming  it  are 
understood  and  used. 

In  1  John  1:8,  10,  we  have  a  careful  distinction  between 
the  sin  nature  and  sins  which  proceed  from  it.  The  sin 
nature  is  always  represented  by  the  singular,  while  the  act 
of  sin  which  proceeds  from  the  sin  nature  may  be  either 
singular  or  plural,  though  usually  plural  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  In  1  John  1 :8,  there  is  clear  reference  to  the  sin 
nature,  “If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.”  Sin  is  a  translation  of  dpapTla  in 
the  singular.  In  verse  ten,  the  verb  is  used,  “If  we  say  that 
we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not 
in  us.”  The  verb  (fmapTifixapev)  is  found  in  the  perfect  active 
indicative  and  its  aktionsart  is  iterative.  The  meaning  is, 
then,  that  in  the  past  there  have  been  definite  acts  of  sin  re¬ 
peatedly  committed  until  this  reiteration  can  be  said  to  be  a 
settled  habit. 

In  verse  nine,  which  precedes  this  verse,  John  has  just 
pointed  the  way  in  which  a  sinning  Christian  is  restored  into 
fellowship  with  God,  “If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.”  In  verse  nine,  the  noun  for  sins  is  in  the 
plural  as  in  the  English  translation,  and  it  refers  to  sinful 
acts.  In  these  three  verses  there  is  a  threefold  argument.  In 
verse  eight,  the  existence  of  the  sin  nature  is  revealed.  In 
verse  nine,  the  manifestation  of  the  sin  nature  in  acts  of  sin 
is  shown  to  require  confession  for  restoration.  In  verse  ten, 
denial  of  sins  is  declared  to  be  a  lie  and  a  token  that  the  word 
of  Christ  is  not  in  us.  One  who  properly  interprets  the  Word 
of  God  will  recognize  both  the  sin  nature  and  its  manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The  character  of  the  sin  nature  is  best  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  sphere  of  domination  of  the  sin  nature.  We  know 
the  sin  nature  by  what  it  does.  In  Romans  six,  it  is  revealed 
that  the  death  of  Christ  voids  the  claim  of  the  sin  nature  for 
expression.  We  are  exhorted  to  lay  hold  in  faith  on  this 
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truth.  The  singular  noun  is  used  throughout  the  passage  for 
sin,  manifestly  referring  to  the  sin  nature.  Three  principles 
are  given  as  the  means  of  overcoming  the  sin  nature.  In 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ,  we  are  exhorted  first,  to  reckon 
ourselves  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God;  second,  we  are  to 
refuse  permission  to  the  sin  nature  to  continue  reigning; 
third,  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to  our  new  Master,  God.  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  face  the  fact  of  the  termination  of 
the  rule  of  the  sin  nature  over  man,  and  we  are  to  act  on  this 
fact  in  refusing  recognition  of  the  sin  nature,  acknowledging 
instead  our  new  Master. 

It  is  clear  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  theory  that  the  Christian  can  eradicate  his  sin 
nature.  Ultimate  sanctification  will  effect  this,  but  there  is 
no  hope  of  this  in  this  life.  The  Christian  positionally  is 
perfect  in  Christ,  but  experimentally  he  must  fight  the  old 
sinful  nature  with  the  weapons  God  has  given  him.  In  his 
old  nature  as  well  as  in  act,  the  Christian  will  miss  the  mark 
or  the  standard  of  holiness  as  set  forth  in  the  character  of 
God.  To  avoid  sinning,  we  are  to  yield  to  our  new  Master, 
confessing  our  known  sins  (1  John  1:9). 

In  the  light  of  previous  discussion,  the  meaning  of  dpogTia 
used  for  the  act  of  sin  itself  is  fairly  obvious.  Whether  in 
omission  or  in  commission,  sin  is  made  concrete  in  act.  Most 
of  the  references  concern  sin  as  an  act.  It  is  constantly 
referred  to  as  needing  forgiveness,  and  in  the  Gospels,  Christ 
is  seen  forgiving  the  sins  of  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  significance  that  diiapTia  is  found  most  frequently  in 
John,  Romans,  Hebrews,  and  1  John,  books  of  the  Bible 
which  deal  chiefly  with  salvation  from  sin. 

Three  other  uses  of  the  noun  remain  to  be  examined. 
The  word  is  used  to  mean  sin  in  its  total,  that  is,  the  col¬ 
lective  use  of  the  word.  In  John  1 :29,  John  the  Baptist  is 
quoted,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.”  No  specific  sin  or  kind  of  sin  is  indicated,  but 
sin  is  viewed  in  its  total.  Sin  as  an  obstacle  to  salvation  was 
removed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  “lamb  of  God.”  The 
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fact  that  the  singular  is  used  is  important  in  specifying  the 
collective  use  of  the  word. 

An  interesting  reference  to  the  use  of  the  abstract  to 
represent  the  concrete  is  found  in  2  Corinthians  6 :21,  “For  he 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.”  As  Thayer 
puts  it,  “He  treated  him,  who  knew  no  sin,  as  a  sinner.”" 
There  is  no  thought  of  inaccuracy  in  its  use  here,  however. 
While  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,  i.e.,  our  sin  was  imputed  to 
Him,  He  was  not  made  sinner  for  us,  though  He  took  the 
sinner’s  place.  Christ  was  treated  as  if  He  had  missed  the 
mark,  but  it  was  His  sin  judicially  not  experimentally. 

The  use  of  duaptia  in  place  of  the  adjective  is  the  seventh 
and  last  use  of  the  noun.  A  good  example  is  found  in  Romans 
7:7,  where  the  question  is  asked,  “Is  the  law  sin?”.  The 
obvious  meaning  is,  “Is  the  law  evil,”  as  Charles  Hodge 
points  out."  The  noun  is  used  where  normally  an  adjective 
would  be  expected.  Calvin’s  explanation  that  the  law  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  cause  of  sin,  as  Hodge  points  out,  is  improb¬ 
able." 

All  the  uses  of  the  noun  in  the  New  Testament  consistently 
support  the  definition  that  dfiapTia  is  active  sin,  distinctly 
moral  and  ethical  in  its  nature  and  involving  God’s  judgment 
upon  it  and  the  death  of  His  Son.  There  is  absolutely  no 
ground  for  minimizing  the  nature  or  results  of  sin  from  the 
use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament. 

5.  The  Adjective  ’ApaptcoXo?. 

Of  the  remaining  words  with  the  same  root,  the  adjective 
is  found  most  often,  occurring  47  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  is  similar  in  meaning  to  the  idea  of  the  noun  and 
verb  just  discussed.  The  adjective  specifies  an  act,  condition, 
or  state  as  coming  short  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the 
character  of  God. 

In  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  remarkable  that 

"Lof.  ciU 
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the  adjective  is  used  as  a  noun,  or  with  a  noun  understood 
in  every  case  except  four,  where  it  is  translated  sinfvl.  An 
interesting  case  where  it  is  translated  in  its  natural  force  as 
an  adjective  is  found  in  Romans  7 :13,  “Was  then  that  which 
is  good  made  death  unto  me?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it 
might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding 
sinful.”  Hodge  in  commenting  on  this  verse  says,  “The  true 
character  of  sin,  as  sin,  is  revealed  by  its  making  even  that 
which  is  in  itself  good  the  means  of  sin.”‘*  The  adjective 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  display  of  sin  in  its  true  character. 

The  use  of  the  adjective  for  the  noun,  or  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  understood  (a  regular  Greek  idiom),  is  capable  of 
different  shades  of  thought,  even  though  it  is  uniformly 
translated  sinner.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  not 
being  free  from  sin,  as  Thayer  points  out  in  discussion  of 
the  adjective."  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  frequently 
in  the  Gospels,  and  in  Romans  3:7;  5:19;  1  Timothy  1:15; 
Hebrews  7:26. 

The  adjective,  is  frequently  found,  however,  to  refer  to 
those  particularly  devoted  to  sin,  especially  sinful,  or  guilty 
of  certain  degrading  sins  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Thus  in  the 
Gospels,  tax-gatherers  are  called  sinners  (Lk.  15:2;  18:13; 
19:7).  The  expression  publicans  and  sinners  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  Mt.  9:10;  11:19,  etc.).  Gentiles  in 
general  are  called  sinners  by  the  Jews  (Mk.  14:41;  Lk.  24:7; 
Gal.  2:15).  The  adjective  as  a  whole,  then,  can  be  said  to 
first  of  all  represent  the  natural  state  of  all  men  as  not  being 
free  from  sin ;  second,  it  refers  to  men  whose  condition  or  act 
is  especially  sinful,  i.e.,  above  that  of  other  men. 

6.  The  Noun  *A|idQTn{ia. 

According  to  most  texts,  dpdQtrjjia  is  found  only  four 
times  in  the  New  Testament  (Mk.  3:28,  29;  Rom.  3:25;  1 
Cor.  6:18).  Some  manuscripts  have  it  also  in  Mark  4:12,  as 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  in  2  Peter  1 :9.  The  text  a^ 
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cepted  for  the  American  Standard  Version  eliminates  the 
w^rd  from  Mark  4 :12  entirely,  and  in  2  Peter  1 :9  the  more 
common  noun  dfiaptCa  is  recognized  as  correct. 

<A|idQTT]|ia  is  a  noun,  meaning,  according  to  Thayer,  a  sin, 
evU  deed,'*  It  is  the  concrete  of  which  0^109x10  is  the  abstract. 
In  Mark  3 :28  and  in  1  Corinthians  6 :18,  it  is  used  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  reference  to  all  sins.  In  Mark  3:29,  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  ^‘an  eternal  sin”  if  diidQTT]|Aa 
is  the  correct  text  instead  of  xqCoeq)^.  In  Romans  3 :25,  it  is 
used  for  sins  committed  before  the  cross.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  word  means  sin  in  the  act,  as  contrasted  to  and 
being  more  specific  than  d^apila,  sin  in  the  abstract.  In  the 
light  of  the  previous  discussion  on  Romans  5 :12,  it  is  highly 
significant  that  dp.aQTia  and  not  dpdQtrma  is  used  in  Romans  5, 
or  else  we  would  be  compelled  to  interpret  Romans  5 :12  as 
meaning  that  sinful  acts  entered  the  world,  which  is  not  the 
primary  thought. 

7.  The  Verb  npoa^aptavo). 

This  verb  found  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor. 
12:21;  13:2)  is  identical  in  meaning  with  the  verb  d(iaQxdvo), 
which  has  been  already  discussed,  but  with  the  additional 
thought  in  the  prefix  of  before  or  already.  The  context  of 
the  two  instances  indicates  that  Paul  is  referring  to  acts  of 
sin  committed  before  he  wrote  2  Corinthians.  Apart  from 
this  time  factor,  the  word  has  no  separate  significance. 

8.  The  Adjective  ’AvaiidpTqTo?. 

According  to  Thayer  this  word  has  two  possible  mean¬ 
ings:  "owe  who  has  not  sinned,  and  one  who  cannot  sin.”*’ 
In  the  only  instance  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (John  8:7),  it  is  used  in  Christ’s  question,  "He  that  is 
vntkout  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.”  Here 
it  is  obviously  the  former  of  the  two  meanings,  though  the 
latter  is  not  impossible.  In  that  case,  Christ  would  have 
meant,  “He  that  is  not  capable  of  the  same  sin,”  i.e.,  adultery, 

"Ibid.,  S.  V. 
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“let  him  first  cast  a  stone.”  The  word  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  Greek  literature  from  Homer  down. 

9.  Conclusion, 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  which  has  included  the  six 
different  words  of  the  same  root  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  the  general  character  and  meaning  of  this  group  has 
been  established.  All  six  words  have  a  moral  or  ethical 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament  in  every  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances  in  which  they  are  found.  All  represent  a  position, 
state,  condition,  or  act  which  falls  short  of  the  holy  char¬ 
acter  of  God.  This  is  shown  to  be  more  than  a  lack  of  com¬ 
prehension  or  an  intellectual  limitation.  In  every  case  there 
is  a  failure  or  sin  which  is  subject  to  judgment.  Because  of 
the  dpapTia  of  Adam  the  whole  race  came  under  the  curse  of 
sin,  and  Christ  in  His  death  atoned  for  dpapiCa.  To  affirm 
in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  this  word  does  not  represent 
any  serious  departure  from  the  will  of  God  is  at  once  to 
declare  God  unrighteous  in  imputing  Adam’s  sin  and  make 
the  death  of  Christ  an  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  act.  Taken 
in  the  light  of  further  discussion  of  other  words  for  sin,  the 
whole  picture  is  tremendous  in  its  revelation,  portraying  both 
the  utter  need  of  salvation  and  the  wonder  of  God’s  grace. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  IHS) 
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BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  have  never  failed  to  appear  on  the 
pages  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Right  or  wrong,  the  magazine 
chooses  to  emphasize  the  Biblical  languages.  This  insistence 
became  part  of  the  editorial  policy  from  the  beginning  and 
a  part  fundamental  enough  not  to  be  changed  during  the 
course  of  a  century.  At  present  the  early  emphasis  has  been 
magnified,  if  anything.  Starting  with  the  editorship  of  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer,  who  assumed  his  responsible  post  three  years 
ago,  two  serials  commenced  and  have  continued  regularly 
issue  after  issue.  Both  Zechariah  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  1  Peter  from  the  New  Testament  are  being  expounded 
in  the  original  languages.  Besides  the  connected  expositions, 
additional  reference  to  the  original  has  never  been  omitted 
whenever  necessary  to  an  argument.  The  Centennial  Number, 
of  course,  cannot  include  the  usual  instalments  from  either 
of  the  projected  series  because  space  is  lacking.  But  they 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  other  three  issues  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  year,  and  proceed  after  that  without  further  interrup¬ 
tion. 

No  one  of  the  seven  editors  in  the  lengthy  career  which 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  enjoyed,  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
as  a  linguist.  Robinson  was  geographer  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
Edwards  a  sacred  journalist;  Park  the  theological  professor; 
Wright  a  scientist  and  apologist;  Kyle  the  archaeologist; 
Rollin  Thomas  Chafer  an  able  hermeneut;  and  his  brother, 
the  present  incumbent,  a  theologian  of  theologians.  Yet  each 
felt  it  needful  to  use  or  promote  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning. 
Why  did  they?  They  realized  very  well,  did  they  not,  how 
the  study  of  the  Biblical  languages  is  falling  into  disrepute 
and  has  been  on  the  decline  for  a  long  time?  No  doubt  these 
scholars  were  alert  to  the  trend  in  ministerial  education, 
judging  from  what  was  written  for  the  quarterly  from  year 
to  year,  starting  as  far  back  as  1844. 

B.  B.  Edwards  himself  composed  the  article  in  the  Janu- 
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ary  1851  number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  entitled  “Collegiate 
Education — Mathematical  and  Classical  Study/’  in  which  it 
was  declared,  “The  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
United  States  is  intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  and  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.  Hence  we  have  opened  our  pages,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  classical  criticism,  and  to  topics  of  a  more  general 
nature,  bearing  on  the  studies,  libraries,  revenues,  etc.  of 
the  colleges  of  our  country.  The  seminaries  are  fed  from  the 
colleges.  If  the  latter  are  flourishing,  the  former  will  not 
be  likely  to  languish.  If  pursuits  of  a  commercial,  mechani¬ 
cal  or  business  character,  present  irresistible  attractions  to 
the  select  youth  of  our  land,  then  not  only  will  the  college 
hall  be  vacant,  but  the  churches  will  mourn,  and  heathen 
lands  continue  to  sit  in  darkness,  because  none  will  come  to 
them  with  the  messages  of  truth. 

“The  basis  of  theological  training,  in  all  the  departments, 
is  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip¬ 
tures.  A  system  of  divinity  has  value  just  in  proportion  as 
it  is  founded  on  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  biblical 
texts.  ...  A  thorough,  life-long,  grammatical  study  of  the 
original  scriptures,  pursued  in  the  Seminary,  is  essential  for 
all  who  would  be  able  theologians,  or  who  would  magnify 
their  office  as  expounders  of  Divine  truth.  .  .  . 

“It  hence  becomes  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest.  What 
studies  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  college  education?  What  branches 
of  knowledge  are  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view? 
We  may  confidently  reply.  Mathematics  with  the  related 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  two  Classical  Lan¬ 
guages.  There  are,  indeed,  other  studies  of  great  importance, 
and  which  ever  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  collegiate  course. 
They  meet  necessities,  which  neither  Greek  nor  Geometry 
can  supply,  and  no  reasonable  man  would  banish  them  from 
the  lecture-room  if  he  could.  Still,  they  might  be  better  dis¬ 
pensed  with  than  the  two  studies  in  question.  They  do  not 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  idea  of  college  discipline.  .  .  . 

“As  this  topic  is  awakening  interest  at  the  present  time, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length.  It  will 
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be  readily  inferred,  that  in  naming  these  two  departments 
of  human  knowledge  as  of  primary  and  indispensable  value, 
we  have  respect  to  the  domain  of  the  intellect.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  in  Christian  institutions,  as  all  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  profess  to  be,  the  training  of  the  moral  faculties 
is  of  permanent  and  indescribable  importance,  and  that  all 
necessary  provisions  will  be  adopted  to  secure  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Indeed  the  classics,  and  the  sciences  are  not  to  be 
taught  with  an  exclusive  aim  to  their  intellectual  effects.  The 
wise,  Christian  teacher  will  draw  valuable  moral  lessons  from 
the  satires  of  Horace  and  the  histories  of  Thucydides.  .  .  . 

*'The  fundamental  position  of  the  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  collegiate  system  may  be  shown  from  a  variety 
of  considerations.  Let  us  first  look  at  their  nature,  or  their 
inherent  fitness  and  tendencies  in  disciplining  the  faculties. 
And  first  as  to  the  classics.” 

Five  arguments  are  tabulated  by  this  editor,  every  one 
with  an  eloquence  which  forbids  any  quotation.  Despite  the 
risk  of  undue  mention  for  the  article,  however,  all  five  argu¬ 
ments  will  be  summarized.  (1)  “One  of  the  most  obvious 
and  important  results  of  classical  study  is  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
criminating  thought  which  it  ensures.”  (2)  “Again,  the 
study  of  the  classics  ensures  a  copious  vocabulary.”  (3)  “We 
may  advert,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  effects  of  the  study  on 
the  taste,  imagination,  and  general  culture.”  (4)  “By  means 
of  it  we  can  trace  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  own  language 
to  its  source,  and  we  may  lay  an  excellent  foundation  for  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  all  Southern  Europe.”  (6)  “It  in-: 
troduces  us  to  a  vast  body  of  varied  and  profound  criticism. 
. . .  Multitudes  of  very  able  men  have  labored,  not  in  verbal 
criticism  merely,  not  in  the  lighter  matters  of  metre  and 
prosody,  but  on  the  great  questions  of  law  and  government 
and  revenue,  and  on  the  still  greater  questions  of  moral  phil¬ 
osophy  and  theology.” 

So  argued  a  seminary  professor.  But  ministers,  in  like 
vein,  have  long  supported  ancient  language  study.  About 
seven  years  before  Edwards  came  forward  with  his  convic¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  them  raised  a  voice,  this  time  directly  in 
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behalf  of  the  seminary,  when  they  registered  as  one  man 
their  earnest  “Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Theological  Science 
and  Education  in  Our  Country.”  They  frankly  asserted, 
“A  careful  and  repeated  perusal  of  the  Theological  Ency- 
clopaedia  and  Methodology,  published  in  the  preceding  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  has  drawn  our  attention  with 
fresh  interest  to  the  state  of  theological  science  and  education 
in  this  country;  and  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  we 
now  endeavor  to  present  a  summary  view  of  the  prevailing 
excellences  and  defects  of  our  theological  systems  and  train¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

“In  regard  to  the  original  languages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  instance,  a  good  understanding  of  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New,  it  would  perhaps 
be  thought  too  much  to  inquire  how  many  of  our  scholars 
are  so  far  acquainted  with  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Samaritan, 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  dialects,  as  to  be  able  to  derive  from 
them  valuable  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases;  but  we  may  at  least  ask,  how  many  have  at¬ 
tended  so  far  to  the  Hebrew  itself  as  to  be  well  imbued  with 
its  genius  and  spirit?  How  many  are  so  familar  with  it,  as 
to  be  at  home  in  its  usual  forms,  and  especially  in  its  strang¬ 
est  idioms,  as  to  have  the  genuine  vemacvlar  feeling  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  the  critical  sense  by  which  the  meaning  of  a 
Hebrew  phrase  is  instinctively  detected?  It  has  been  said 
that  this  instinctive  feeling  of  the  true  import  of  a  phrase 
is  the  bloom  of  a  philological  education ;  all  other  attainments 
in  language  being  merely  preparatory  to  it,  but  not  of  them¬ 
selves  yielding  or  even  promising  any  matured  fruit.  Yet  of 
what  little  importance  is  this  philological  feeling  deemed 
among  us,  even  by  those  who  are  considered  eminent  theo¬ 
logians?  How  few  of  our  students  young  or  old  ever  attain 
to  it? 

“In  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  also,  are 
there  many  of  our  scholars  who  feel  the  distinctions  between 
the  different  dialects,  and  enter  with  a  ready  sympathy  into 
the  Hellenisms  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles?  Are  there  many 
who  are  able  to  illustrate  the  sacred  text  by  pertinent  refer- 
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ences  to  the  Septuagint,  or  to  the  Talmudical  writers?  And 
has  the  department  of  higher  criticism  received  an  adequate 
degree  of  attention  from  our  theologians?  Are  they  generally 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  sacred  canon?  Have  they 
inquired  much  when  the  collection  of  inspired  books  was  com¬ 
menced,  when  finished,  what  was  the  original  state  of  these 
books,  in  what  language  and  at  what  times  were  they  at 
first  written,  how  their  inspiration  was  determined,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  how 
far  and  by  what  means  the  text  has  been  corrupted?  Have 
our  theologians  conducted  an  independent  examination,  and 
formed  a  candid  opinion  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Books  of  Moses,  or  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  latter 
part  of  Isaiah,  or  with  regard  to  the  contested  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  present 
form,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Peter? 
Who  is  ready,  as  the  result  of  his  own  patient  study,  to  answer 
the  inquiries  of  European  scholars  respecting  the  historical 
character  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  of  the  entire 
book  of  Job?  Is  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  paid  by  our 
divines  to  the  department  of  Chronology,  of  Sacred  Geography, 
of  Biblical  Antiquities,  of  the  history  of  the  names,  nations 
and  tribes  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  of  their  private  life  and 
domestic  habits,  of  their  sciences,  arts,  literatures,  and  gov¬ 
ernment?  Are  our  students  generally  so  instructed  as  to  be 
able  to  form  independent  judgments  concerning  the  philoso¬ 
phy  or  the  terminology  of  religion;  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  when  lexicog¬ 
raphers  differ  or  are  indefinite;  or  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  most  important  English  words  which  are  used,  often 
with  great  ambiguity,  in  our  theological  works ;  such  as  wis¬ 
dom,  decree,  power,  cause,  miracle,  law,  and  many  others?*” 
Half  a  century  after  Edwards,  the  subject  of  education 
agitated  all  the  country.  Alert  to  the  real  crisis.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  issued  an  article  ere  long,  indicating  to  what  extent  the 
debate  should  affect  seminary  instruction.  ‘‘It  would  be  a 
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great  discredit  to  theological  education,”  began  Professor 
John  Wright  Buckham  in  his  article,  “Modern  Theological 
Education,”  “if,  with  all  other  departments  of  education 
undergoing  revisions  and  reconstruction,  it  alone  were  sta¬ 
tionary  and  inflexible.  Equally  discreditable  would  it  be,  if, 
panic-stricken  or  infatuated  by  the  clamor  for  change,  our 
theological  seminaries  should  respond  too  hastily  or  indis¬ 
criminately  to  every  new  interest  or  demand.”  Still  more  so 
than  in  Edwards’  day,  Dr.  Buckham  found  that  the  trend  in 
education  was  toward  materialism.  But  no  pressure  would 
force  him  to  break  from  the  language  moorings,  any  more 
than  it  would  have  affected  his  predecessor.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  has  taken  the  position,  “To  make  the  wisest  possible 
selection  from  among  the  varied  subjects  and  disciplines 
helpful  to  a  minister,  and  then  to  unify  and  coordinate  the 
chosen  subjects  to  a  single  end,  is  a  task  requiring  wise  in¬ 
sight  and  patient  experiment.  It  involves  exclusion  as  well 
as  inclusion.  In  attempting  it,  we  must  rely  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past,  as  well  as  upon  the  rationale  of  the  task 
itself.  For  the  framework  of  a  theological  education,  these 
four  fundamental  subjects  are  essential :  1.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  2.  Theology;  3.  Church  History;  4.  Applied  Christian¬ 
ity  (including  Homiletics  and  Pkstoral  Work).  .  .  . 

“About  these  four  structural  studies  all  the  others  may  be 
grouped,  both  elective  and  required. 

“1,  What  subjects  are  needed  to  elucidate  and  interpret 
the  New  Testament?  Manifestly  there  must  be  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  text  in  the  original.  New  Testament  Gredt 
is  by  almost  universal  consent  a  legitimate  requirement  for 
graduation  from  a  theological  seminary.  It  opens  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  New  Testament  which  cannot  possibly  be 
had  from  a  translation.  There  should  be,  therefore,  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original, 
together  with  sufficient  instruction  in  exegesis  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  exegetical  method  and 
purpose.  Beyond  that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
gain  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  New  Testament  teaching 
from  the  English,  with  the  Greek  as  an  auxiliary. . . . 
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“Ancillary  to  New  Testament  study,  as  an  essential  and 
invaluable  adjunct  to  it,  but  not  demanding  the  same  promi¬ 
nence  and  the  same  proportionate  attention,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  finds  its  proper  place  and  function.  ...  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  subordination  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New 
(through  which  it  gains  its  meaning  and  its  value,  as  well  as 
its  standards  of  interpretation),  it  will  always  demand,  and 
deserve,  a  large  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  seminary,  as 
well  as  in  the  usage  of  the  church, — ^but  as  an  aid  and  adjunct 
to  the  New,  rather  than  itself  a  hemisphere  of  revelation.”* 
Manifestly  the  author  has  faltered  at  this  point,  because  sub¬ 
sequently  he  makes  as  his  one  concession  to  the  other  side, 
that  Hebrew  might  be  removed  from  the  list  of  prescribed 
courses  to  that  of  electives.  Such  an  attitude,  however,  may 
be  explained  well  enough  when  it  is  pointed  out  how  the 
Hebrew  studies  by  this  time  were  focused  almost  without 
exception,  in  the  average  seminary,  upon  the  problems  of 
Higher  Criticism. 

The  discussion  started  thus  on  the  pages  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  continued  two  years  or  more  with  great  zeal  and  with 
diversified  results  in  various  periodicals  in  different  portions 
of  the  country.  But  less  than  three  decades  afterward,  the 
language  problem  had  to  be  treated  again  by  the  quarterly. 
This  time  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  the  present  pubUsh- 
ers,  gave  their  stalwart  testimony  and  that  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  venerable  magazine  which  it  was  their  honor  to 
produce.  Professor  Henry  Clarence  Thiessen,  under  the  title 
“Should  New  Testament  Greek  be  ‘Required*  in  Our  Minis¬ 
terial  Training  Courses?’*,  affirmed,  “More  and  more  keenly 
the  theological  seminaries  feel  the  effect  of  the  changes  being 
made  in  the  courses  in  the  colleges.  Since  today  many  col¬ 
leges  require  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  for  the  B.A.  degree,  the 
ministerial  student  often  comes  to  the  seminary  not  only  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  these  languages,  but  with  the  ^stinct 
feeling  that  the  study  of  the  Biblical  languages  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  important.  Let  him  that  wishes  to  become  a  spe- 
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cialist  in  that  field  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  thorough 
course  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  let  him  that  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  languages  as  a  specialty  be  permitted  to  take 
other  subjects,  more  to  his  liking  and  more  important  in  his 
judgment.  This  is  the  attitude  of  many  young  men  today 
when  they  consider  what  seminary  to  attend  for  training  for 
definite  Christian  service.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so 
many  theological  institutions  are  adopting  this  viewpoint  and 
are  making  either  one  or  both  the  Biblical  languages  optional. 
One  wonders  how  the  smaller  seminary  can  long  maintain  a 
language  department  when  such  is  the  attitude  toward  the 
subject;  for  no  matter  how  much  individual  teachers  may 
recommend  the  courses  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the 
seminary’s  attitude  in  making  the  courses  elective  indicates 
that  officially  the  school  does  not  consider  them  indispensable 
to  every  student. 

“But  why  oppose  this  tendency?  Why  not  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  institutions,  even  if  it  becomes  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  maintain  a  language  department?  The 
writer  does  not  assume  to  be  an  authority  on  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  pedagogy,  but  he  does  insist  that  as  best  we  can  we 
ought  to  examine  the  question  before  we  come  to  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  We  must  remember  that  not  all  that  is  new  is  good, 
and  that  not  all  that  is  old  is  bad.  Since  the  older  seminaries 
rather  uniformly  required  the  languages  of  all  their  students, 
we  begin  by  considering  the  objections  that  are  being  offered 
today  to  this  practice.  When  we  have  had  these  before  us  we 
shall  suggest  briefiy  an  explanation  of  the  present  tendency; 
and  then  we  shall  follow  with  the  positive  reasons  for  requir¬ 
ing  the  languages  of  all  students.  What  is  true  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  is,  to  a  large  extent,  true  of  Old  Testament 
Hebrew  also;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  confine 
ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  importance  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek.”*  It  will  suffice  merely  to  list  the  various  points 
made  by  the  able  discussion  following,  so  recently  did  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  print.  Three  objections  are  considered:  (1)  “Why 
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continue  to  require  New  Testament  Greek  in  a  day  when 
there  are  so  many  translations?”  (2)  **Can  a  student  in 
three  or  four  years  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  to  do  independent  work  in  the  Greek  Testament?” 
(3)  “Are  there  not  many  more  ‘practical’  subjects  in  the 
theological  curriculum  that  one  could  take?”  And  two  dis¬ 
tinct  explanations  are  brought  forward  to  account  for  the 
decline  in  language  study:  (1)  the  present-day  emphasis  on 
utilitarianism  in  pedagogy  and  philosophy;  (2)  the  fact  that 
many  Christian  leaders  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
are  more  successful  than  others  equipped  with  the  language. 
Finally,  three  positive  reasons  are  adduced  to  support  the 
contention  being  made:  (1)  the  difficulty  of  expressing  ac¬ 
curately  the  thought  of  one  language  in  that  of  another;  (2) 
the  solemn  obligation  of  the  Christian  minister  to  deal  with 
every  part  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  both  the  translated  and 
the  untranslated;  (3)  the  close  relationship  between  exegesis 
and  preaching. 

Were  it  not  for  the  anniversary  which  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
is  celebrating  now,  with  the  attendant  obligation  to  reaffirm 
or  revise  whatever  editorial  policy  will  be  brought  over  into 
the  new  century,  another  word  relative  to  the  advantage  in 
knowing  the  Bible  languages  would  hardly  be  demanded,  but 
ten  years  after  the  testimony  just  cited.  A  new  contribution 
to  the  subject,  nevertheless,  can  be  justified  well  enough  on 
several  grounds,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it  may  rein¬ 
vigorate  and  promote  such  pursuits  as  these,  which  are  being 
pushed  into  the  background  more  and  more  because  of  the 
increasing  tempo  of  life. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  any  thorough¬ 
going  study  of  the  Bible — ^true  penetration  into  the  reaches 
of  divine  truth — ^necessitates  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
original.  Every  instructed  student  has  learned  this.  Day  by 
day  his  experience  impresses  it  upon  him.  The  Bible  Insti¬ 
tutes  feel  duty-bound  to  include  one  or  both  languages  in 
their  curricula,  although  unable  to  offer  standard  collegiate 
or  seminary  courses  when  they  do  so.  (What  a  rebuke  to 
the  seminary  which  has  decreased  its  emphasis  on  Greek  and 
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Hebrew!)  Every  good  reference-Bible  makes  allusion  to  the 
original  languages  and  not  infrequently.  Each  theological 
article  purporting  to  give  an  authoritative  discussion  must  be 
based  on  the  Biblical  languages.  At  every  turn  the  theologian 
and  the  advanced  student  discover  themselves  returning  to 
the  original  text  for  added  information.  “It  was  Dr.  Light- 
foot  who  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  difficulties  of  Scripture 
lie  in  the  language  of  Scripture.  Unlock  the  language  and 
phrases,  and  the  difficulty  is  gone.  The  difficulties  met  in 
Scripture  are  not,  he  wrote,  ‘to  drive  us  from  the  holy  ground 
where  God  shines  in  majesty  in  the  flaming  bush,  but  to  teach 
us  to  put  off  our  shoes  at  the  holy  ground ;  not  to  stand  upon 
our  own  skill  and  wisdom,  but  to  strike  sail  to  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  mysteriousness  that  shine  there;  not  to  dis¬ 
hearten  us  from  the  study  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  but  to 
teach  us,  in  all  humility,  to  study  them  more.*  *’*  This  re¬ 
spectful  notice  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  his  attitude,  one  who 
rose  to  prominence  during  the  ninteenth  century  because  he 
had  almost  no  equal  when  expounding  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  its  historical  background,  is  recorded  by  one  who 
in  his  own  right  is  a  scholar  of  note,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hale 
Amos,  D.D.,  M.A.  (Cantab.  Hons.)  M.R.S.L.,  late  scholar, 
exhibitioner  and  theological  prizeman  of  Clare  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  etc. 

Furthermore,  which  of  the  great  leaders  in  Church  his¬ 
tory  did  not  make  good  use  of  the  original?  Augustine  and 
Calvin  did,  Jerome  and  Erasmus,  Luther  and  Wesley.  Men 
like  Spurgeon  and  Moody  who  had  no  formal  theological 
education,  have  rarely  despised  the  student  who  does.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  proved  the  rule  for  them  to  consider  the 
deficiency  so  real,  as  to  establish  schools  for  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  where  the  youth  might  be  instructed  in  fundamentals 
which  their  elders  had  missed  and  whose  absence  had  been 
overcome,  in  a  measure,  only  by  unusual  application  and  dili¬ 
gence  such  as  few  men  know. 

Dallas  Seminary,  it  might  be  remarked  in  closing,  has 

*The  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certitude  (London:  Marshall,  Morgan  & 
Scott,  Ltd.,  1934),  pp.  ix-x. 
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built  up  her  Old  and  New  Testament  departments  with  a  view 
to  meeting  fairly  the  need  of  those  who  desire  a  proper 
language  foundation  for  the  ministry.  Three  years  of  He¬ 
brew  are  offered  the  undergraduates  as  part  of  the  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation.  In  addition  there  is  a  wide  selection 
of  elective  work,  numbering  seven  courses  altogether.  Five 
years  of  Greek  are  required,  one  of  them  being  prerequisite. 
Numerous  electives  appear  in  this  department,  too.  They 
include,  together  with  the  prescribed  work,  exegesis  in  all 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  Thus  are  perpetuated  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  noble  ideals  of  the  past. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  SCRIPTURAL  VIEW  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY 

By  Charles  A.  Nash,  Th.D. 

How  shall  the  Church  and  its  history  be  considered? 
From  what  vantage  point  shall  it  be  viewed?  Must  it  be  seen 
only  in  the  historical  development  of  the  centuries  or  is  there 
a  prewritten  pattern,  a  revealed  program,  a  prophetic  outline 
from  which  the  historical  unfolding  or  development  is  seen 
as  its  counterpart  and  fulfilment?  That  there  is  such  a 
vantage  point  of  observation  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who 
accept  the  fact  of  God's  infinite  plan  and  eternal  counsel  as 
declared  and  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  not  an  idle 
nor  insignificant  statement  made  by  James,  but  the  Spirit- 
inspired  recording  of  truth  and  fact,  when  he  declared, 
“Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world”  (Acts  16:18).  God  does  not  work  without  knowledge 
of  what  He  is  doing  nor  without  knowledge  of  what  will  be 
the  events  and  ends  in  His  working.  The  marginal  reading 
of  the  revised  version  (American  Standard)  for  the  above 
quoted  text  enforces  this  fact,  for  we  read,  “Saith  the  Lord, 
who  doeth  these  things  which  were  known  from  of  old.”  The 
verse  rendering  in  the  revised  version  gives  added  light  by 
emphasizing,  not  God’s  knowledge,  but  the  making  known  of 
His  knowledge,  for  we  read,  “Saith  the  Lord,  who  maketh 
these  things  known  from  of  old.” 

Two  facts  are  to  be  posited  relative  to  God  and  His  works: 
He  has  knowledge  of  all  His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ages,  and  He  has  made  known  for  man  that  knowledge.  Since 
the  Church  is  within  the  eternal  counsel  and  purpose  of  Grod, 
it  is  consonant  with  His  nature  and  working  to  make  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  man  concerning  it.  That  is  the  statement  of  Ephe¬ 
sians  1 :7-12.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  is,  we  should  expect  to 
find  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  the  pattern  of  historical  devel¬ 
opment  in  which  the  Church  would  be  meshed.  Such  a  pat¬ 
tern,  or  program,  or  prophetic  outline  is  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  and  is  the  only  sound  basis  from  which  to  view  the 
Church  and  its  history. 
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DEFINITION  AND  ORIGIN 

The  first  concern  in  the  study  of  Church  History  should 
be  to  define  the  Church.  Having  done  that,  the  next  concern 
should  be  to  determine  its  origin  or  historical  beginning. 
What  is  the  Church?  Is  it  synon3rmous  with  organized  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  development  in  the  several  periods  of  history, 
or  is  it  to  be  distinguished  as  differing  from  that?  Like  the 
ancients  let  us  say,  “to  the  law  and  the  testimony,”  “what 
saith  the  scripture?”  Christ  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the 
Church.  That  He  did  when  responding  to  the  Apostolic  con¬ 
fession  of  His  divine  Sonship  (Matt.  16:18).  He  did  not 
define  the  Church  nor  disclose  the  nature  of  it.  Such  defini¬ 
tion  and  disclosure  were  reserved  for  Paul  the  Apostle.  To 
him  was  vouchsafed  the  high  honor  of  receiving  and  record¬ 
ing  the  revelation  concerning  the  Church.  It  is  true  that 
Christ  by  the  use  of  the  word  “ecclesia”  set  forth  the  Church 
as  a  called-out  assembly.  His  designation  of  it  as  “my 
church”  placed  it  in  a  vital  relationship  to  Him.  His  state¬ 
ment,  “I  will  build,”  declared  the  further  truth  that  the 
Church  was  still  future.  The  Church,  therefore,  by  Christ's 
own  statement  is  a  called-out  assembly  in  special  relation  to 
Christ  as  His  possession  to  be  built  subsequent  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  made  to  Peter. 

No  further  revelation  was  given  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Church  until  Paul  the  Apostle  was  made  the  medium  of 
the  full  revelation  of  it  as  the  body  of  Christ.  That  particular 
revelation  is  stated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  3  :l-7.  The 
central  fact  there  recorded  is  that  through  the  gospel  is  being 
formed  a  body  in  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  equal  place. 
Chapter  two  of  the  epistle  sets  forth  the  how  of  that  forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  by  grace  through  faith  in  the  finished  work  of 
Christ;  both  Jew  and  Gentile  reconciled  unto  God  in  one 
body  by  the  cross.  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church, 
Paul  gave  a  clear  statement  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  in  chapter  twelve.  In  verses  twelve  through  twenty- 
seven  he  amplified  the  truth  by  showing  that  the  body  is  one, 
composed  of  many  members.  He  climaxed  the  statement  with 
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the  words,  “Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular/’  In  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  declares  the 
headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church  which  is  His  body  (Col. 

The  same  truth  he  declared  to  the  Ephesians  (Eph. 
1:22-23).  From  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  the  Church  may 
be  defined  as  a  body  of  believing  people  called  out  from  among 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in 
Christ,  regenerated,  and  baptized  into  one  body,  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  with  Christ  as  its  life-giving  head  and  believ¬ 
ers  its  members.  This  body  is  what  Christ  called  “my  church.” 
It  is  an  organism  rather  than  an  organization,  spiritual  rather 
than  physical,  in  vital  relation  to  Christ,  crucified,  risen,  and 
ever  living.  It  is  a  mystical  body  whose  sphere  is  heavenly 
rather  than  earthly,  and  whose  life  is  Christ,  even  as  the 
branches  derive  life  and  sustenance  from  the  vine  (John 
15:1-14).  It  constitutes  the  “new  man”  (Eph.  2:1-22),  the 
mystical  man — ^the  Christ — ^the  head  and  body  making  one 
man. 

This  body  is  invisible.  Part  of  its  members  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  ascended  Head  and  the  other  part  of  its 
members  is  on  the  earth.  In  each  case  they  are  invisible, 
since  those  in  heaven  cannot  be  seen  by  those  on  earth,  and 
those  on  earth  are  known  only  by  the  Lord.  That  departed 
members  of  the  Church  are  with  Christ  is  stated  by  Paul  in 
his  epistles  (2  Cor.  5:5-9;  Phil.  1:21-25).  That  members  of 
the  Church  still  on  the  earth  are  known  only  to  the  Lord, 
that  is,  with  certain  and  assured  knowledge,  is  stated  by 
Paul  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  2:14-19).  Now  this  statement,  “the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,”  follows  the  mention  of  some 
professed  believers  who  erred  in  their  teaching  and  thereby 
overthrew  the  faith  of  some.  Whether  or  not  they  were 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ  was  known  only  to  the  Lord. 
One  may  and  should  be  assured  of  his  salvation,  but  no  one 
can  be  assured  absolutely  of  another’s  salvation  since  God 
alone  knoweth  the  heart,  and  regeneration  is  an  inner  and 
invisible  thing.  God  alone  knows  the  number  of  His  re¬ 
deemed  ones.  The  true  Church  should  not,  therefore,  be 
identified  with  the  visible  organization  on  earth,  making  it 
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synonymous  with  the  corrupt  and  often  times  corrupting 
visible  institution. 

That  the  true  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  has  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  visible  organization  on  earth  is  readily  admitted 
because  of  the  assembly  or  assemblies  of  professed  believers 
from  Pentecost  to  the  present  time.  The  relation  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  true  Church  to  the  various  assemblies  on  earth  is 
real  and  vital.  The  first  local  assembly  or  church  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  constituted  by  men  and  women  assuredly  saved  by 
the  grace  of  God.  The  group  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  numbered  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  souls.  On  that  day  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:4),  and  were  baptized  into  one  body  (1 
Cor.  12:13).  Following  Peter's  sermon,  about  three  thousand 
souls  were  added  to  that  assembly  (Acts  2:41).  During  the 
early  days  of  that  new  body  in  Jerusalem,  the  persecution  by 
unbelievers  and  the  judgment  of  God  upon  any  insincerity  of 
life  (Acts  6:1-16)  restrained  all  who  were  unsaved  from  join¬ 
ing  them.  The  local  church,  therefore,  was  identical  with  the 
true  Church.  Thus  it  was  said  of  believers  as  they  joined  the 
assembly  that  they  were  added  to  the  Lord  (Acts  6:14).  But 
it  must  be  noted  that  while  the  local  churches  or  assemblies 
were  still  young  the  imperfection  of  believers  manifested 
itself  and  laxity  toward  sin  became  a  problem  (1  Cor.  1 :10-12; 
3:1-8;  6:1-6:20).  When  laxity  within  the  assembly  appeared, 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  admission  into  the  local  church 
of  those  who  knew  not  the  Lord  and  who  were  not  added 
unto  Him.  Thus,  the  local  assembly  became  a  mixture  of  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  sure  and  certain  distinction  between 
them  being  known  only  by  God.  The  passing  of  the  centuries 
brought  the  complex  situation  in  which  the  members  of  the 
true  Church  are  mingled  with  the  false  professors  in  the 
membership  of  the  visible  organization.  It  can  be  seen  read¬ 
ily  from  such  a  situation  that  the  relation  of  the  true  Church 
to  the  visible  organization  is  real  and  vital,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  two  are  not  identical. 

When  did  this  invisible,  humanly  indistinguishable.  Church 
have  its  historic  beginning?  When  did  it  originate?  What- 
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ever  may  be  their  conclusions  as  to  its  background,  church 
historians  are  unanimous  in  believing  that  something  new 
came  into  existence  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Something  that  did  not  exist  before  became  an  hi». 
toric  fact.  That  they  designate  “the  Christian  Church.” 
This  new  thing  was  truly  new,  for  it  was  a  “new  creation,” 
created  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  definitely  related  to  Him  in  Hig 
resurrection  life.  The  existence  of  the  Church  prior  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  historic.  It  had  its 
place  in  the  mind  of  God  and  in  His  eternal  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Though  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  it  was  hidden. 
The  revelation  of  God's  mind  in  this  particular  had  not  been 
given  to  man.  That  is  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  Ephesians 
3:1-12  and  also  in  Romans  16:25-26.  When  in  the  history 
of  human  events  did  that  which  had  form  in  the  mind  of 
God  become  historic  fact?  The  appearance  of  the  word 
“church”  in  the  pages  of  sacred  writ  is  interesting  and  is 
helpful  in  determining  when  the  Church  had  its  beginning. 
As  already  noted,  the  word  was  first  used  by  Christ  (Matt 
16:18),  and  used  in  a  prophetic  sense.  Nothing  more  is  seen 
of  the  word  until  in  Acts  5:11.‘  It  is  true  that  the  authorized 
version  uses  the  word  in  Acts  2:47,  but  in  the  Greek  the 
word  does  not  appear  in  that  verse;  that  is,  it  is  not  found 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  In  its  first  occurrence  after 
the  prophetic  statement  of  Christ,  it  is  applied  to  a  group  or 
assembly  of  people  then  actual  and  historic.  Examining  the 
record,  we  find  that  the  group  had  its  origin  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  This  group  constituted  a  believing.  Spirit-filled, 
Spirit-baptized,  people  individually  and  corporately.  The 
event  of  that  day  in  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  marked  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  It  was  there  and  then  that  the 
Church  had  its  historic  beginning. 

PROPHETIC  OUTLINE 

After  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  setting  apart  of  a 
special  nation  in  him  to  be  a  peculiar  nation  unto  God  in  dis- 


’The  us«  of  the  word  in  Matt.  18:17  is  not  disregarded.  In  that  verse  it  ii 
interpreted  in  the  same  prophetic  sense  as  in  Matt.  16:18. 
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tinction  from  the  other  peoples  and  nations,  there  were  two 
distinct  groups  into  which  mankind  was  classified :  the  nation 
of  Israel  and  the  Gentile  nations,  more  often  designated  as 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  In  the  Scripture  the  course  or 
destiny  of  each  group  is  given  in  prophetic  statement.  After 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  three  groups  or  classifications  of  man¬ 
kind  are  to  be  noted :  the  Jews,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Church 
of  God  (1  Cor.  10:32).  It  would  be  passing  strange  if  God 
should  have  given  in  prophetic  outlook  the  course  and  destiny 
of  the  first  and  second  groups  and  passed  over  the  third  group 
in  silence  regarding  its  course  and  destiny.  That  He  did  not 
do,  for  to  John  on  the  isle  of  Patmos  was  given  in  prophetic 
outline  the  historic  course  of  the  Church.  In  the  seven  letters 
to  the  seven  churches  recorded  in  chapters  two  and  three  of 
Revelation,  God  has  given  by  inspiration  the  course  through 
which  the  Church  would  pass  until  He  should  deliver  it  from 
the  time  of  impending  tribulation  that  is  to  come  upon  all 
the  earth. 

In  chapter  one  of  the  Revelation,  Christ  is  seen  in  the 
midst  of  His  Church,  represented  by  the  seven  churches 
named  in  verse  eleven.  From  the  midst  of  His  Church,  about 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  Christ  commanded  His  servant 
John  to  write  the  things  he  had  seen,  the  things  that  are,  and 
the  things  that  are  to  be  after  the  things  that  are  have  passed 
from  the  scene.  What  had  John  seen?  He  had  seen  the 
glorified  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Church.  What  are  the 
things  that  are?  They  are  the  present  things,  the  things 
which  are  now  in  progress.  John  stood  in  the  beginning  days 
of  that  which  has  been  progressively  unfolding  through  the 
centuries  since  that  time.  The  unfolding  has  been  according 
to  the  revelation  given  in  chapters  two  and  three — ^the  seven 
letters  to  the  seven  churches.  These  letters,  therefore,  cover 
the  whole  period  of  “the  things  that  are,”  and  set  forth  the 
historic  course  of  the  Church  from  the  first  century  down 
through  the  present  and  on  until  the  climax  of  the  record  in 
its  complete  fulfilment.  The  seven  churches  must  be  viewed 
in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  actual  historic 
churches  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  revelation.  There 
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was  a  local  church  in  each  place :  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  They  were 
not  only  actual  at  that  time  but,  in  the  second  place,  they 
were  typical  and  representative  of  the  whole  church  at  that 
time.  The  number  seven  being  the  number  of  completeness 
or  perfection  sets  forth  something  more  than  the  seven  local 
churches.  Christ  was  seen  by  John  not  merely  in  relation  to 
the  seven  local  chuches  named  but  in  relation  to  the  whole 
church  by  them  represented.  In  the  next  place,  the  seven 
churches  are  to  be  seen  as  typical  and  representative  of  the 
whole  church  through  all  the  time  of  its  history  on  the  earth. 
In  the  beginning  Christ  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  Church; 
at  the  close  He  is  seen  on  the  outside  seeking  admission. 
The  scene  changes  with  the  progress  of  time  and  with  devel¬ 
opment  within  the  church.  The  glorified  Christ  is  given  less 
place  in  the  developing  body  or  organization  until  He  has  no 
place  at  all  within  but  stands  outside  at  the  door  and  knocks. 
In  the  last  place,  the  seven  churches  are  to  be  seen  as 
prophetic  of  the  several  periods  of  the  church’s  history  from 
the  first  century  to  the  present  and  beyond.  It  is  customary 
for  historians  to  divide  their  treatment  of  Church  History 
into  periods.  Almost  without  exception,  they  are  at  one  in 
setting  forth  seven  periods  designated  about  as  follows: 
Apostolic,  30-100  A.D.;  Patristic,  100-325;  Patronic,  325-590; 
Papal,  590-1517 ;  Reformation,  1517-1648 ;  Missionary  Expan¬ 
sion,  1648  to  the  present;  and  Rationalistic.  These  divisions 
correspond  to  the  prophetic  outline  given  in  Revelation,  chap¬ 
ters  two  and  three.  Not  only  is  the  number  seven  significant, 
but  the  churches  selected  to  represent  the  whole  are  signifi¬ 
cant  in  their  names.  The  meanings  of  the  names  are  im¬ 
portant  and  revealing  as  is  to  be  expected  since  they  are  of 
Christ’s  own  choosing.  Ephesus  means  “desirable”;  Smyrna 
means  “myrrh”  or  “fragrance”;  Pergamos  has  a  twofold 
meaning,  “marriage”  and  “elevation”;  Thyatira  means  “con¬ 
tinual  sacrifice” ;  Sardis  means  “remnant”  or  “those  who  have 
escaped” ;  Philadelphia  means  “brotherly  love” ;  and  Laodicea 
means  “the  rights  of  the  people.”  Each  one  of  the  names 
signifies  a  dominating  characteristic. 
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From  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  course  of  the  Church’s 
history,  three  great  facts  are  apparent:  (1)  There  are  to  be 
seven  distinct  periods  in  the  history;  (2)  there  is  to  be  a 
dominating  characteristic  in  each  period;  and  (3)  each  period 
will  have  in  some  measure  the  characteristic  of  all  the  other 
periods.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  church  with  the  seven  periods  in  the 
prophetic  revelation.  A  broad  comparison  must  be  made, 
however.  It  does  not  stretch  the  imagination  to  see  in  the 
letter  to  Ephesus  the  church  of  the  first  century  or  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  church,  the  church  with  the  first  love  that  by  the  end 
of  the  century  had  declined.  The  patristic  period  was  the 
period  of  persecution  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Smyrna  letter. 
Myrrh  gave  forth  its  fragrance  only  when  crushed.  At  no 
time  has  the  life  of  the  church  been  more  fragrant  than  under 
the  persecution  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  With  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  persecution  ceased  under 
the  edict  of  Constantine.  The  church  was  received  into  the 
empire,  and  church  and  state  were  linked  together,  the 
emperor  being  the  head  of  both.  Christianity  was  later  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Pergamos,  marriage  and 
elevation,  was  quite  evident.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  accession  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  office  of 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  papal  church  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Thyatira  period  was  introduced.  From  that  time  until 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  papal  church  held 
sway,  the  characteristic  of  which  was  and  is  apostasy— con¬ 
tinual  sacrifice,  or  sacerdotal  sacramentarianism.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  a  remnant  was  forced  out  from  the  Roman 
church  through  the  Reformation;  the  Sardis  period  had  been 
reached.  The  struggle  of  the  Reformation  continued  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  in  1648  the  Peace  of  Westphalia '  brought  about 
the  recognition  of  three  groups :  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Re¬ 
formed.  That  recognition  ushered  in  a  new  period  with  the 
rise  of  modern  denominationalism  and  expansion.  It  was 
the  Philadelphia  church.  Three  things  may  be  said  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  period:  pietism,  revival,  and  missionary  effort. 
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Coupled  with  those  movements  or  running  concurrently  with 
them,  yet  overshadowed  by  them,  was  the  rationalistic  spirit, 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  became 
dominant.  It  is  the  twentieth  century  characteristic.  Its 
fruitage  is  the  Laodicean  church. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  restate  here  the  identity  of  the  periods, 
prophetic  and  historic,  and  to  note  the  general  characteristic 
of  each  period.  The  following  will  suffice:  Ephesus-Apos¬ 
tolic,  first  love,  though  declining;  Smyrna-Patristic,  persecu¬ 
tion;  Pergamos-Patronic,  state  patronage;  Thyatira-Papal, 
apostasy  or  sacerdotal  sacramentalism ;  Sardis-Reformation, 
deliverance;  Philadelphia-Missionary,  brotherly  love  and  ex¬ 
pansion;  Laodicean-Modern,  rationalistic  anarchy.  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  particular  characteristic  of  each  period  passed 
with  the  end  of  the  period  must  not  be  drawn,  for  in  some 
measure  each  period  had  in  it  all  seven  characteristics  actual 
or  germinal.  Still  further,  it  must  be  noted:  certain  periods 
have  continued  concurrently  with  each  other  but  in  separa¬ 
tion  and  contrast.  Such  is  found  in  the  Thyatira-Papal  and 
the  Sardis-Reformation  periods.  The  Reformation  did  not 
destroy  Romanism ;  it  merely  brought  out  those  who  could  no 
longer  tolerate  its  apostate  position  and  practice.  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia-Missionary  movement  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be, 
destroyed  by  the  rise  of  Laodicean-Rationalistic  development. 
Thyatira  continues  to  the  end  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Sardis 
and  Philadelphia  continue  until  the  translation  of  the  true 
Church  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  gather  together  His  own 
unto  Himself  in  the  clouds.  Laodicea  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  church  history  but  in  the  end  will  be  merged  with 
Thyatira,  thus  forming  the  apostate  ecclesiastical  harlot  of 
the  end  time. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  scriptural  view  of  Church  His¬ 
tory?  A  fourfold  statement  will  serve  to  summarize  it  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Church  is  a  new  body  which  came  into  being  after 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  which  is  identified 
with  Him  in  His  resurrection  life.  He  is  the  head  and  believ¬ 
ers  in  Him  are  members  of  a  new  creation,  a  mystical  body. 
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a  new  man — ^the  Christ.  This  body  had  its  historical  begins 
ning  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  the  year  30  A.D.,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  given  in  fulfilment  of  divine  promise.  Be¬ 
lieving  individuals,  by  His  baptism  and  filling,  were  united 
into  a  corporate  body,  soon  afterward  called  the  Church. 

2.  The  Church,  in  its  historic  progress  and  development, 
produced  an  ecclesiastical  government  with  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  identified,  but  with  which  it  is  not  s3monymous.  The 
visible  ecclesiasticism  is  the  organ  through  which  the  Church 
has  carried  out  the  divine  commission  through  the  gospel. 
The  true  Church,  however,  has  been  invisible,  known  only 
to  God.  The  ecclesiasticism  has  grown  increasingly  Christ- 
less  and  will  in  the  end,  as  seen  in  the  Laodicean  letter,  be 
entirely  so.  Christ  will  be  on  the  outside  pleading  admission 
to  individual  hearts. 

3.  The  history  of  the  Church  will  be  terminated  with  de¬ 
liverance  and  translation  from  the  earth  scene.  The  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  church  contains  the  promise  of  keeping 
from  the  “hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.”  The  promise 
looks  toward  an  experience  on  the  earth  into  which  the 
Church  will  not  go.  The  Philadelphia  church  represents  the 
last  stage  and  state  of  the  true  Church  on  earth.  The  prom¬ 
ised  deliverance  is  by  translation  as  is  seen  in  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  such  as  1  Thessalonians  4 :13-17 ;  1  Corinthians 
15:61-67.  The  deliverance  will  be  pre-tribulation  and  pre- 
millennial. 

4.  The  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization  will 
terminate  with  destruction.  Thyatira-Romanism  and  Laodi- 
cean-Rationalism  will  merge  into  Christless  ecclesiasticism 
which  will  be  destroyed  according  to  the  declaration  in  Reve¬ 
lation,  chapters  seventeen  and  eighteen. 

Wherein  does  this  viewpoint  differ  from  the  commonly 
accepted  point  of  view?  It  differs  in  the  particulars  enumer¬ 
ated.  The  hope  of  ecclesiastical  organization  is  triumph,  but 
the  scriptural  teaching  declares  its  hopeless  destruction.  The 
hope  of  the  Church  is  translation  from  the  earth  before  the 
millennial  kingdom  is  established  by  the  return  of  Christ  in 
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destructive  judgment  upon  the  earth.  Scripture  teaches  that, 
but  the  commonly  accepted  view  denies  it. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


^  ^  ^ 

“.  .  .  A  fourth  requisite  for  an  ecclesiastical  historian  is, 
that  he  accompany  his  narration  of  events  with  a  reference  to 
their  causes  and  consequences,  and  that  he  make  this  refer¬ 
ence  on  psychological  and  religious  grounds;  in  other  words, 
that  he  display  a  psychological  and  religious  pragimtim. 
He  is  said  to  give  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
events,  when  he  describes  the  mode  in  which  these  events 
result  from  the  character,  and  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  persons  to  whose  agency  they  are  ascribed.  He  is  said 
to  make  a  religious  reference  of  events  to  their  causes,  when 
he  refers  the  events  to  the  directing  providence  of  God,  and 
to  some  definite  moral  and  religious  final  cause.  Neander  is 
remarkable  for  his  reference  of  all  things  to  their  religious 
grounds;  to  the  overruling  providence  of  Heaven.  Planck, 
particularly  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  excels  in 
explaining  the  psychological  antecedents  of  the  narrated  oc¬ 
currences.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  August,  1844. 
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the  philosophy  of  DALLAS  SEMINARY 

By  James  T.  Spangler,  A.M.,  D.D. 

The  philosophical  attitude  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  is  not  unique,  it  being  the  position  of  the  New  Idealism, 
the  Aufklarung  in  German  thought,  a  protest  against  the 
subjective  idealism  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  lesser  figures  of 
his  time,  and  of  later  thinkers.  In  its  most  offensive  form 
subjective  idealism  is  now  found  in  Christian  Science,  the 
vagaries  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

The  claim  made  for  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  is 
that  the  subjective-objective  philosophy  supports  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  school,  and,  further,  that  this  position  does 
not  violate  the  canons  of  philosophy  or  science. 

Man  is  involved  in  nature  in  his  physical  and  psychical 
constitution;  but  he  is  above  nature  in  his  spiritual  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  his  spiritual  supremacy,  which  constitutes  him  a 
supernatural  being,  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
with  a  religious  nature,  and,  therefore,  with  susceptibilities 
to  revelations  from  God.  However,  we  are  assured  and 
abashed  by  Paul  in  Romans  1 :18-32,  that  this  image  has  been 
woefully  marred  by  sin,  even  to  depravity.  “For  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unright¬ 
eousness;  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  them;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse:  Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in 
their  imagination,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Pro¬ 
fessing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and 
creeping  things”  (Rom.  1:18-23). 

The  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt  of 
Vienna  and  his  collaborators  reveal  that  in  nearly  every  tribe 
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of  man  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  there  are  traditions  of 
a  primitive  monotheism,  even  of  fatherhood  in  God.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  other,  independent  investigations  have 
made  similar  discoveries.  Incidentally,  these  investigations 
also  show  primitive  conceptions  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  with 
their  origin;  the  origin  of  fire-worship  and  fire  as  a  symbol 
of  deity ;  the  origin  of  monogamous  marriage  and  of  primitive 
ethics ;  and  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  immortality  as  well  as 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man.  Some  of  these  tradi¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  and  at  times  in  considerable  detail,  can 
easily  be  cited  as  substantiating  and  confirming  many  Scrip¬ 
tural  declarations  in  relation  to  these  matters  of  life  and  con¬ 
duct  in  primitive  times,  and  with  as  much  weight  as  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  in  its  confirmation  of  so  many  things  Biblical. 

The  question  has  been  raised:  “Was  there  a  primitive 
revelation?  Has  God  spoken  apart  from  our  inspired  Scrip¬ 
tures?”  It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  himself  in  a  fourfold  manner.  It  were  better  to  say 
that  he  reveals  himself  in  these  four  ways:  “in  consciousness' 
as  the  object  of  worship  and  service;  in  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  and  in  the  constitution  and  history  of  man 
as  personal  spirit;  in  the  universe  as  the  Absolute;  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Savior  of  man  from  sin.”  In  the  first  three  of 
these  revelations,  and  more  definitely  still  in  the  first  two, 
only  the  natural  or  psychical  man  is  involved.  And  it  must 
be  asserted  that  in  themselves  they  are  hopelessly  inadequate 
in  showing  man’s  way  into  the  holiest.  This  is  possible  only 
under  the  fourth  revelation.  And  this  demands  a  complete 
revelation,  as  in  the  Scriptures,  pleharily  and  verbally  in¬ 
spired.  For  therein  are  revelations  beyond  the  ken  of  man. 
It  is  in  them  alone  that  we  have  set  forth  all  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  and  supernatural  truth.  And  so  say  the 
Scriptures:  “Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved— 
borne  on — ^by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds;  who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
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and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.” 

And  now  there  is  need  to  recur  to  the  philosophical  con¬ 
siderations  and  implications  of  the  first  paragraphs.  The 
fundamental  contention  is  that  the  Dallas  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  can  justifiably  claim  the  support  of  the  dominant 
philosophy  of  the  present  time,  along  with  the  support  of 
valid  scientific  procedure.  And  in  order  to  do  this  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  cite  the  Epistemology  which  the  New  Idealism 
logically  avers.  Epistemology  is  the  theory  or  science  of  the 
origin,  grounds,  methods,  validity,  or  reality,  and  limits  of 
knowledge;  and  is  in  this  presentation  confined  to  Biblical 
and  Theological  knowledge  and  to  the  heart  and  life  ex¬ 
periences  attendant  upon  Biblical  and  Theological  truth. 

First  of  all  there  is  recourse  to  the  “three  grades  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge:  the  empirical,  the  rational,  and  the  theolog¬ 
ical  or  theistic.”  Here  we  have  two  basic  postulates:  first, 
“All  knowledge  begins  in  consciousness — ^psychological  experi¬ 
ence.”  Second,  “All  knowledge  is  ontological,  the  knowledge 
of  being.”  These  belong  basically  to  the  primary  grade  of 
knowledge,  the  empirical,  since  all  knowledge  originates  there. 
It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  discern  that  this 
grade  furnishes  the  content  for  the  second  grade,  the  ra¬ 
tional,  which  embraces  Logic,  Mathematics,  and  Philosophy 
in  a  fourfold  function :  speculative,  rectical,  aesthetical,  and 
teleological.  The  first  has  to  do  with  thinking  and  knowing; 
the  second,  with  right  in  all  the  connotation  the  term  has  in 
English;  the  aesthetical,  with  the  perfect,  and  with  the  beauty 
of  music,  art,  architecture,  and  nature ;  the  teleological,  with 
ends,  and  the  dominant  concept  is  the  good  of  a  person,  which 
entails  service.  Its  supreme  end  is,  “Thou  shalt  love  God 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength.”  “There 
is  a  second  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self.”  Therefore,  Christian  ethics  has  been  based  on  the 
fourth  function,  and  on  that  alone.  This  second  grade  fur¬ 
nishes  the  content  for  the  third  grade — ^the  theological.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  content  has  its  primary  origin  in  man’s  con- 
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stitution  as  psychical.  It  has  its  guarantee  in  the  theistic,  in 
God  the  Absolute,  guarantor  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  helpful 
to  view  the  inverse  process.  Theism,  the  third  grade,  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  second;  this  second  grade  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  first.  All  will  be  clearer,  if  we  remove  in  imagination 
the  third  grade.  In  such  an  event  the  standard  for  all  know!- 
edge  would  be  removed  and  the  entire  epistemological  st^u^ 
ture  would  fall  to  the  ground  of  its  own  weakness,  since  the 
Absolute  alone  is  the  strength  and  dynamic  of  it.  God  in  his 
infinite  perfection,  his  omnipotence,  his  omnipresence,  his 
immanence,  his  omniscience,  must  be,  and  is  the  one  and  only 
standard  of  knowledge  and  truth.  In  him  alone  is  final  cause, 
the  origin  and  the  limits  of  all  that  exists,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  validity  of  all  real  knowledge.  Just  one  more  observa¬ 
tion  :  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  standard.  The  fact  of 
God’s  absoluteness  forbids  this.  It  inheres  in  the  concept  of 
the  Absolute.  Again,  the  Absolute  is  unrelated  and  as  the 
unrelated  he  must  of  necessity  be  finality  itself. 

There  are  two  other  lines  of  evidence  in  the  realm  of 
Epistemology :  the  four  “criteria  of  knowledge”  and  the  four 
rational  ultimates.  The  criteria  of  knowledge  are  self-evi¬ 
dence,  the  impossibility  of  thinking  the  contrary,  persistency, 
and  consistency.  The  content  or  coverage  of  these  four 
criteria  is  the  same  as  the  coverage  of  the  basic  laws  of  Logic: 
the  law  of  identity,  the  law  of  non-contradiction,  and  the  law 
of  excluded  middle.  All  knowledge,  basically  beginning 
in  consciousness,  is  self-evident  and  is  sealed  in  identity, 
sameness  in  essence,  and  incontrovertibly  so.  This  easily  and 
certainly  leads  to  the  second  criterion  and  the  second  law  of 
Logic,  both  of  which  simply  declare  that  of  two  cont^adi^ 
tory  concepts  one,  at  least,  must  be  false,  and,  therefore, 
that  one  cannot  think  the  contrary,  even  after  the  most  rigid 
efforts  in  thinking  or  after  the  most  rigid  tests.  The  third 
law  of  Logic  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  second  law  and  of 
the  second  criterion.  In  the  third  criterion  we  again  come 
upon  the  law  of  identity,  since  only  the  identical  persists,  is 
the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  The  fourth  criterion 
is  the  clinching  confirmation,  and  is  arrived  at  by  comparison 
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of  self-evident  and  identical  knowledge  with  other  knowledge 
—with  all  other  knowledge,  if  there  be  need.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  two  fundamental  processes  of  Logic, 
deduction  and  induction,  are  involved  particularly  in  the 
fourth  criterion. 

The  four  rational  ultimates  were  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  second  grade  of  scientific  knowledge.  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  final  processes  in  determining  the  validity  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  become  operative  at  the  moment  of  conscious 
knowledge,  even  of  sensation,  and  then  in  all  the  psychological 
processes  or  behavior.  Their  functions  and  sanctions  are  of 
the  highest  philosophical  and  scientific  value.  It  remains  to 
observe  that  they  are  mutually  and  complementally  con¬ 
firmative.  For  example:  the  true  must  be  right  and  perfect 
and  good  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  at  all  times. 

Normally,  man  may  lay  claim  to  the  validity  guaranteed 
by  all  of  these  philosophical  and  scientific  helps.  And  they 
function  without  any  act  of  the  will  or  determination  of  the 
mind.  They  are  operative  in  the  thinking  of  men,  how¬ 
ever  untutored  they  may  be.  They  are  dynamic  in  the  human 
constitution — ^in  human  nature.  And  yet  they  cannot  be 
wholly  depended  upon.  In  too  many  human  conditions  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  i.e.,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  And  the  admission  must  be  made  that  there  is 
errancy  in  the  epistemological  processes,  and,  of  necessity, 
errors  in  our  conclusions.  Is  not  inference  of  certain  evi¬ 
dential  value?  Yes,  if  the  premises  are  true  and  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  and  laws  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  But, 
alas,  there  are  great  masses  of  error  rampant  in  the  world! 
And  how  sadly  frequent  this  has  been,  and  is,  even  in  the 
ranks  of  learning  and  culture  and  in  the  religions  and  cults 
and  isms  more  rampant  today  than  at  any  time  in  history 
and  civilization,  as  far  as  we  are  informed  by  the  records. 

Now,  why  do  the  avenues  to  knowledge  and  truth  so  fre¬ 
quently  not  lead  to  certainty?  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  processes  and  sanctions,  per  se.  Their  integrity,  as  such, 
cannot  be  impaired.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  this,  only 
one  thing  in  our  nature  that  leads  to  such  errancy — sin! 
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The  passage  in  Romans  1,  already  cited,  is  the  explanation 
and  the  only  explanation  for  erring  human  beings,  the  only 
inherent  cause  of  error.  But  there  is  an  objective  cause  or 
agent,  a  malign  personality,  fulsomely  described  in  Ezekiel 
28,  so  malign  that  the  Holy  Spirit  injects  characterizations 
of  him  in  Ephesians  amid  the  sublime  truths  therein  set 
forth:  “the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience.”  “Put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
'  ''ood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
ru..  j  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wick- 
edness  in  high  places.” 

And  now  let  us  recur  to  the  fourth  revelation,  as  noted 
in  The  Self -Rev  elation  of  God  by  Samuel  Harris.  “God  is  re- 
vealed  in  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  man  from  sin.”  “In  Christ”! 
This  lifts  us  up  to  the  whole  revelation,  the  verbally  inspired 
Scriptures  and  into  the  realm  of  the  Spirit.  “But  as  it  is 
written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared  for  those  who  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them 
unto  us  by  his  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  received  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world-system  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God; 
that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of 
God.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man’s  wisdom  teacheth;  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual.  But  the  natural  man  [literally,  the  psychical  man] 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned”  (1  Cor.  2:9-14). 

In  this  realm  the  Spirit  is  the  final  authority,  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  in  this  realm  the 
four  criteria  and  the  four  ultimates  are  untrammeled  by  sin 
and  Satan.  And  here  the  three  grades  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  work  out  to  all  fulness  as  bases  and  credentials  in  spir¬ 
itual  considerations,  out  to  the  Absolute,  the  unrelated  who 
nevertheless  relates  himself  in  revelation  and  in  grace.  No 
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fundamentalist  would  contend  that  the  sanctions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  the  realm  of  grace,  in  the  realm  of  divine 
revelation  and  the  Spirit,  but  inwrought  in  man’s  nature  as 
they  are,  they  surely  are  handmaidens  of  the  Spirit  in  a 
regenerated  man,  newly  created  in  Christ  Jesus.  Thus  they 
have  a  place  in  the  heavenlies,  but  not  the  highest  place.  But 
there  are  humans  who  deny  the  divine,  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  therein  divinely  inculcated ;  and 
thus  they  deny  the  real  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation 
to  revelation  and  inspiration,  just  as  they  deny  the  real 
office  of  the  Spirit  in  redemption  and  grace.  They  scout 
every  fundamental  doctrine.  But  they  cannot  deny  the 
dynamics  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  three  grades  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  cannot  scout  the  sanctions  of  the 
four  criteria,  nor  the  dynamics  of  the  four  rational  ultimates 
which,  in  their  two  functions,  give  substantiation  to  the  basic 
contributions  of  the  mind  in  consciousness,  and,  in  their 
operative  agency,  have  broadened  the  knowledge  of  man  in 
every  legitimate  field  of  thought  and  investigation ;  and,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  they  have  given  depth  and.  quality  to  the  whole 
realm  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and,  therefore,  as  well  in  the 
realm  of  Scriptural  interpretation  and  Theology,  just  as  in 
Theism  proper.  Open-mindedness  and  sincerity  should  re¬ 
spect  what  God  has  written  into  the  very  being  of  man.  God 
has  a  word  for  the  vain,  arrogant,  and  foolish  in  Romans 
2:14,  15:  “For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law, 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having 
not  the  law,  are  law  unto  themselves:  Which  shew  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also 
bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another.” 

In  many  passages  of  Scripture  the  Epistemology  is 
clearly  in  view — in  the  first,  twenty-third,  eighty-fourth,  and 
one  hundred  and  fourth  Psalms  particularly ;  in  many  sa3dngs 
of  Job;  and,  most  of  all,  in  Proverbs.  What  is  a  proverb 
as  to  its  origin  but  an  axiomatic,  gnomic  mental  flash,  and, 
therefore,  a  self-evident  truth:  self-evident  knowledge?  This 
is  so  whether  it  is  prompted  by  a  revelation  or  is  a  child  of 
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spontaneous  mental  vision,  as  seems  to  have  been  so  with 
many  of  the  proverbs.  Credit  the  theory  that  many  of  the 
proverbs  were  gathered,  edited,  and  classified  by  Solomon, 
and  one  will  concede  a  view  of  inspiration  that  is  initially 
striking.  It  is  the  view  that  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctions  the 
visions  of  human  origin,  which  are  so  inherently  true  and 
valid  that  the  Spirit’s  acceptance  of  them  necessarily  includes 
them  under  inspiration.  An  examination  of  such  visions,  and 
proverbs,  if  one  please,  reveals  that  they,  in  every  case,  have 
come  about  in  harmonious  relation  with  all  of  the  epistemo- 
logical  sanctions  and  processes. 

The  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  is  blessed  in  a  philo. 
sophical  attitude  that  is  in  line  with  the  only  valid  philosophy, 
and,  therefore,  with  the  only  real  philosophy,  one  in  har- 
mony  with  what  God  implanted  in  man  when  he  created 
him  in  his  own  image.  It  is  this  that  gives  assurance  in  all 
of  the  doctrinal  teaching  and  fundamental  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  rather  than  a  mere  boast  from  the  Seminary,  it  is 
a  fact  substantiated  both  by  Scripture  and  philosophy. 

As  a  final  comment  on  what  is  herein  presented,  the  ad¬ 
mission  is  freely  and  necessarily  made  that  it  is  only  of  an 
introductory  and  collateral  character.  The  Word  of  God 
presents  three  great  attainments  to  the  saint:  the  full  as¬ 
surance  of  faith,  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  and  the 
full  assurance  of  hope.  “Having  therefore,  brethren,  bold¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new 
and  living  way,  which  he  has  consecrated  for  us,  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  fiesh ;  and  having  an  high  priest  over 
the  house  of  God ;  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water”  (Heh. 
10:19>22).  “And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show 
the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end;  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises”  (Heb. 
6:11-12).  “For  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I 
have- for  you,  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  fiesh;  that  their  hearts  might 
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be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love,  and  unto  all  riches 
of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding**  (Col.  2:1>2).  “For 
our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance  [literally,  full 
assurance]**  (1  Thess.  1:6). 

Men  and  systems  are  efficient.  Jesus  Christ  alone  is 
sufficient.  The  Christ  of  Calvary,  “the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,**  “the  power  of  God  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God** — “in  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,’*  “in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,**  “the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,**  the  one  in 
whom  there  is  absolute  authority  and  who  is  absolutely  au¬ 
thentic  in  his  person  and  work. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


